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Financial  Linage  Increase  Expected 
When  Securities  Bill  Becomes  Law 

ktCeasure  Sponsored  By  President  Roosevelt  Will  Require  Detailed  Information  In  Copy  Adver¬ 
tising  Stocks  and  Bonds — Will  Apply  to  All  Types  of  Media 


■irASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  6— 
pV  Fmphasizing  the  power  of  public- 
in  comJMtting  fraud  and  evil  to  an 
tnt  seldom  found  in  government 
■lislation,  a  federal  securities  act  that 
Bl  sl^ly  be  passed  by  Congress  is 
Kwtwl  to  bring  about  a  substantial 
ge  increase  in  financial  advertise- 
its  of  reliable  investment  houses. 

The  measure,  introduced  in  the  House 
Representative  Sam  Rayburn  of 
pas,  Ctairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
pe  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
which  handled  the  bill,  is  another 
in  President  Roosevelt’s  emergency 
slative  (irogram.  It  sails  for  ex- 
uve  information  in  advertisements 
^String  securities  for  sale  and  applies 
*“all  types  of  media,  including  radio 
the  telephone. 

’(uston  Thompson,  Washington  attor- 
who  was  largely  responsible  for 
ing  the  bill,  declares  the  informa- 
side  of  the  projwsed  law  is  its 
purpose.  The  bill  is  now  under 
iideration  the  House  Interstate 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
m  is  conducting  hearings  on  the 
isure. 

r.  Thompson,  who  was  a  Federal 
Commissioner  in  the  Wilson  ad- 
ration,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
bill  ought  to  result  in  a  material 
lection  of  advertising  of  “wild-cat” 
ities,  but  that  legitimate  houses 
be  expKted  to  take  more  space, 
s  his  opinion,  moreover,  that  the 
ler  use  of  prospectuses  instead  of 
sing  to  carry  sales  messages  on 
Tty  issues  will  not  necessarily  result 
the  requirement  of  definite,  in- 
ive  facts  and  the  consequent  need 
re  space. 

section  of  the  act  apparently 
cause  newspapers  and  other  media 
trouble  wherever  they  have  inter¬ 
circulation. 

is  section  prohibits  the  movement 
lierslate  commerce  of  any  offer 
11  or  deliver  securities  to  any  per- 
in  any  state,  territory  or  the  Dis- 
of  Columbia  where  at  the  time  it 
iwful  to  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  the 
Jities. 

far  representatives  of  the  press 
1  made  no  attempt  to  combat  this 
[re  of  the  measure  which  might  re- 
“Imocking  out”  an  ad  in  those 
i  of  papers  going  out  of  state, 
[plaining  the  wording  of  the  bill  to 
«  of  the  House  committee,  Mr, 
npson  said  more  than  200,000  cor- 
pons  are  doing  an  active  inter- 
business,  and  a  great  many  of 
"e  putting  out  securities. 

United  States,”  the  attorney 
farther  behind  than  any  other 
rountry  with  respect  to  pre- 
:  the  rights  of  the  purchasers  of 
believe  that  publicity,  if 
be  brought  home,  will  cure  the 

^course,  you  cannot  protect  fools, 
**y  of  people  who  are  utterly 
:  but  we  can  give  them  every 
'  Tt  fo  inform  them- 

It  mey  purchase  and  go  ahead 
'  speculative  stock,  that  is  their 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  St  Publisher 


President  Roosevelt’s  message  asking 
congress  for  the  securities  legislation 
likewise  took  note  of  the  need  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  buying  public  with  more  in¬ 
formation  on  securities.  He  reminded 
the  legislators  that  there  is  “an  obli¬ 
gation  upon  us  to  insist  that  every  issue 
of  new  securities  to  be  sold  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  shall  be  accompanied  by 
full  publicity  and  information,  and  that 
no  essentially  important  element  attend¬ 
ing  the  issue  shall  be  concealed  from  the 
buying  public.” 

The  proposed  legislation,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  puts  the  burden  of  telling  the 
whole  truth  on  the  seller,  and  it  should 
give  impetus  to  honest  dealing  in  se¬ 
curities  and  thereby  bring  back  public 
confidence. 

As  the  Rayburn  bill  was  drafted,  ad¬ 
vertising  of  domestic  securities  or  of 
those  of  foreign  corporations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  would  have  to  comply  with  its 
terms.  Advertising  would  also  come 
finder  the  terms  of  the  measure  if  it 
dealt  with  securities  of  foreign,  govern¬ 


ments  sold  in  this  country  through  some 
investment  banking  house.  , 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  have  some  power  to  determine 
what  information  should  be  carried  in 
advertisements,  and  ads  would  have  to 
follow  commission  requirements  as  well 
as  those  of  the  act  itself.  One  clause  of 
the  securities  bill  provides  that  copies 
of  all  advertising  material,  including 
transcripts  of  remarks  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  or  radio,  must  be  filed  with  the 
commission  and  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 

All  advertisements,  in  addition,  would 
be  forced  to  carry  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  additional  information  on 
the  securities  issue  could  be  obtained 
from  the  commission.  Registration  of 
all  securities  to  be  issued  with  the  Trade 
Commission  is  demanded  in  the  measure. 

It  would  be  illegal  to  represent  to  a 
prospective  purchaser  m  any  manner 
that  this  registration  was  evidence  of 
the  agency’s  approval  or  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  securities. 


COPY  EFFECT  DISCUSSED  IN  NEW  YORK 


Financial  advertising  men  in  New 
York  this  week  were  doubtful  how 
the  federal  securities  act  may  affect 
financial  advertising.  They  pointed  out 
that  various  parts  of  the  bill  were  under 
fire  and  might  be  changed  before  the 
bill  was  finally  passed,  and  in  the 
meantime  they  declined  to  be  quoted. 

Obviously,  it  was  said,  the  measure’s 
greatest  effect  on  financial  advertising 
will  not  come  from  the  sections  directly 
concerned  witfi  advertising,  drastic  as 
they  are.  Undoubtedly  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  shrinkage  of  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  the  practical  dis¬ 
appearance  of  new  security  offerings. 
If  the  act  as  a  whole  increases  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  investing  public  to  the 
extent  that  corporations  anxious  to  issue 
new  securities  can  do  so,  the  new  issues 
will  certainly  be  advertised.  One  spe¬ 
cialist  in  financial  advertising  expressed 
the  opinion  that  any  corporation  bring¬ 
ing  out  new  securities  under  current 
conditions  would  have  to  count  on 
heavier  advertising  and  more  intensive 
sales  work  than  in  former  years. 

However,  there  was  no  prediction  that 
the  bill  alone  would  bring  an  increase 
in  security  offerings.  One  comment 
was  that  investors  would  want  more 
assurance  of  settled  financial  conditions, 
and  particularly  more  light  on  how 
much  government  financing  is  to  be 
expected. 

Larger  space  for  financial  advertise¬ 
ments  is  one  result  thought  likely  to 
come  from  the  bill.  This  would  grow 
directly  out  of  the  requirement  that 
various  kinds  of  information  shall  be 
included  in  every  advertisement  “in  a 
conspicuous  part... in  type  as  large  as 
the  type  used  elsewhere  in  the  afore¬ 
said  literature.”  This  increase  in  size, 
however,  might  mean  fewer  insertions 
unless  the  advertisers  are  thoroughly 


sold  on  the  need  for  aggressive  pub¬ 
licity.  Profits  of  the  houses  floating 
new  securities  probably  will  be  smaller, 
and  this  may  operate  to  hold  down 
advertising  expenditures. 

What  the  effect  will  be  on  small 
advertisements,  some  of  which  list 
securities  for  sale  with  only  a  single 
line  devoted  to  each,  is  open  to  con¬ 
jecture. 

Some  newspapers  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  financial  advertising  took 
the  occasion  to  publish  articles  approv¬ 
ing  the  measure  in  general,  but  calling 
for  changes  in  certain  provisions.  The 
New  York  Times  published  an  analysis 
of  the  bill  by  Eustace  Seligman,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  law  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Crom¬ 
well,  New  York,  which,  after  raising 
objections  on  several  points,  said: 

“The  next  provision  of  major  im¬ 
portance  is  perhaps  that  which  requires 
that  every  advertisement  or  letter 
written  by  any  dealer  in  securities  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  any  security  must 
contain  substantially  all  the  information 
required  in  an  offering  circular  which 
includes  a  balance  sheet  and  earnings 
statement. 

“While  at  first  blush  this  proposal 
may  to  the  layman  seem  unobjection¬ 
able,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  entirely  im¬ 
practical.  For  example,  the  financial 
pages  of  the  New  York  "nmes  contain 
numerous  advertisements  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  securities ;  none  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  be  permitted  in  tfie 
future  unless  they  are  elaborated  and 
extended  so  as  to  include  among  other 
things  the  balance  sheet  and  earnings 
statement  of  the  company  in  question. 
The  impracticability  of  this  must  be 
obvious.’’ 

Likewise,  the  New  York  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  a  front-page  editorial  April 
4,  called  for  four  “textual  corrections,” 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


The  till  does  not,  except  in  the  case 
of  obvious  fraud,  prohibit  the  sale  of 
securities. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  offenses  un¬ 
der  the  act,  Mr.  Thompson  testified  at 
the  hearings  of  the  House  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  measure  gives  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  for  radio  listeners  and  tele¬ 
phone  users. 

“I  do  not  know,”  he  declared, 
“whether  the  legal  effect  of  speeches 
as  advertisements  over  the  radio  has 
ever  been  considered  by  any  court  up 
to  date.  My  impression  is  it  has  not. 

“But  we  find  that  the  ‘Old  Counselor’ 
and  others  were  doing  some  very  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  over  the  radio.  So 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  public  when  it  gets  its 
information  by  the  ear  as  well  as  by 
the  eye.  Hence  the  bill  requires  the 
filing  with  the  Trade  Commission  of 
speeches  or  addresses  made  over  the 
radio  when  securities  are  being  sold. 

“We  also  require  this  filing  in  any 
other  advertisement  of  any  kind,  in¬ 
cluding  the  telephone.  The  long-distance 
telephone  today  is  one  of  the  means 
of  selling  securities  that  is  used  and 
sometimes  overused  and  should  be  under 
the  regulations  of  this  act,  and  it  is.” 

It  was  explained  that  persons  who 
are  advertising  over  the  radio  or  tele¬ 
phone  must  make  the  same  informative 
statements  as  those  using  the  newspapers 
or  pamphlets,  or  any  other  means  of 
communication. 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  newspaper  or  other  me¬ 
dium  would  not  be  under  obligation  to 
see  that  the  act  was  complied  with 
unless  it  was  the  actual  fiscal  agent  of 
the  security  issuer.  A  newspaper  would 
te  only  an  instrument  used  by  the 
issuer  and  would  in  no  sense  be  liable. 

“I  do  not  look  for  the  normal  busi¬ 
ness  house  to  have  any  trouble  with 
this  bill,”  the  former  trade  commis¬ 
sioner  said.  “It  will  only  be  the  abnor¬ 
mal  one.” 

Representative  Clarence  F.  Lea  of 
California  and  Mr.  Thompson  went  into 
the  details  of  the  bill  to  clear  up  just 
how  the  security  buyer  is  protected  by 
its  terms. 

“In  the  main,”  Mr.  Lea  queried,  “the 
government  does  not  attempt  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  prospective  buyer 
shall  purchase  or  have  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase  ?” 

“No,”  Mr.  Thompson  replied. 

“But  simply  puts  him  in  the  position 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  information?” 
Mr.  Lea  went  on. 

“That  is  right,”  was  the  answer,  “and, 
furthermore,  the  government  says  to 
him,  ‘We  are  not  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  extremely  speculative  nature 
of  this  stock.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  put  you  on  an  equal  basis,  or 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  an  equal  basis, 
with  the  seller.  Then  it  is  up  to  you. 
If  you  want  to  take  that  speculative  risk, 
all  right.’  ” 

“So  a  substantially  worthless  stock  can 
still  be  placed  on  the  market  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill,  I  take  it,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  Lea  continued. 

“It  can,  yes.” 

“But  it  will  be  with  information  to 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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BULK  OF  CANCELLED 
COPY  IS  REINSTATED 


I  Some  Seasonal  Advertising  Has  Been 

Discontinued — Many  Firms  Ex¬ 
tend  Schedules  to  Cover 
Insertions  Withheld 

The  wave  of  cancellations  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field  at  the  time  of 
the  national  bank  holiday  has  practically 
subsided,  publishers’  representatives 
said  this  week,  leaving  comparatively 
few  advertisers  still  inactive. 

In  reinstating  their  campaigns,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisers  have  revised  their 
schedules,  so  that  not  all  newspapers 
are  on  the  same  lists  as  before,  and  in 
some  instances  space  has  been  changed. 
In  general,  however,  advertisers  with 
carefully  prepared  advertising  plans, 
upon  which  they  were  depending  for 
1933  business,  have  been  loath  to  give 
up  any  part  of  this  force.  Most  of 
them  simply  took  up  advertising  where 
they  had  left  off  and  extended  the 
closing  dates  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost. 

An  exception  to  this  has  been  noted 
in  the  case  of  some  seasonal  advertis¬ 
ers  whose  campaigns  were  drawing  near 
a  close  when  cancelled.  Rather  than 
resume  advertising  for  a  few  weeks, 
these  have  been  inclined  to  wait  for  the 
next  seasonal  sales  opportunity. 

The  following  list  of  advertisers  who 
have  already  reinstated  their  campaigns 
includes  some  whose  return  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  was  reported  in  ear¬ 
lier  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It 
is  not  necessarily  a  complete  list: 

F.  W.  Clements  Products  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — medical. 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Buffalo,  N.  V. — Dr.  Pierce’s  medi¬ 
cines. 

Borden  Sales  Company,  Inc.,  New' 
York — cheese. 

Parker  House,  Boston. 

Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
— Gulden’s  mustard. 

National  Laboratory,  Chicago — Nuga- 
Tone. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Paris  Medicine  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — Bromo-Quinine. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit. 
Vick  Chemical  Company,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. — Vick  products. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati — Oxydol. 

New  England  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Aluminum  Company,  New  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Pa. — Wear-Ever  aluminum. 

Fasteeth,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. — 
Fasteeth  denture  powder. 

Sterling  Products,  Inc.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. — medical. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company, 
New  York  City — Chesterfield  cigarettes. 

Knox  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 
Cystex. 

Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Company,  Ltd., 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Nurito  Company,  Chicago — medical. 
Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
— cereals. 

Creomulsion  Company,  Inc.,  Atlan¬ 
ta — medical. 

Eton  Products,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
— medical. 

A.  N.  Drake  Products  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. — Hem-Roids. 

Adlerika  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
— medical. 


MOVIE  TABLOID  APPEARS 

Moviemws,  new  free-circulating  week¬ 
ly  movie  fan  tabloid,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Chicago  last  week  with  distri¬ 
bution  to  500,000  homes.  The  ^page 
paper  featured  movie  star  gossip  and 
pictures,  together  with  a  $200  prize  con¬ 
test  for  a  slogan  describing  Movienews. 
Wieboldt’s  Department  Stwe  used  seven 
pages  of  advertising  in  the  tabloid.  The 
paper  is  published  by  Carroll  Shaffer, 
former  publisher  of  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 


TO  ERECT  $100,000  PLANT 

Work  on  the  new  $100,000  building  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Union  and 
Times,  a  weekly,  was  started  April  1. 
A  fire,  Jan.  8,  destroyed  the  former 
quarters  of  the  paper. 


AGENCIES  LIMIT  OWN 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Contracts  By  Some  Western  Firms 

Provide  For  Payment  of  News¬ 
papers  Only  If  Client  Meets 
Obligation 

Chicago,  April  A — Publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  confronted  this  week 
with  the  fact  that  several  advertising 
agencies  in  western  territory  have  in¬ 
serted  clauses  in  their  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers,  seeking  to  place 
responsibility  on  the  agency  only  inso¬ 
far  as  the  advertiser  meets  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  agent.  One  Four-A  agency 
is  reported  to  have  changed  two  clauses 
ii;  the  standard  form  of  contract. 

This  movement  is  viewed  by  some 
representatives  as  an  organized  attempt 
on  the  part  of  advertising  agencies  to 
relieve' themselves  of  the  responsibility 
that  has  usually  been  attached  to  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  media.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  contract  forms  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  Association  of  .Advertising 
Agencies  and  the  A.N.P.A.  establish 
the  agency  as  a  principal  and  that  the 
basis  of  agency  commission  is  founded 
on  this  fact.  This  principle  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Four-A’s,  and  among 
publishers’  representatives  it  has  been 
the  belief  that  agencies  were  desirous  of 
establishing  themselves  as  principals. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  attempts  on 
the  part  of  several  agencies  to  relieve 
themselves  of  these  credit  responsibili¬ 
ties,  publishers  and  representatives  are 
scrutinizing  advertising  space  contracts 
to  a  degree  that  has  not  been  apparent 
for  many  years. 


SUFFERN  SUCCEEDS  KELLY 


Named  Temporary  Secretary,  Chicago 
Local,  A.  N.  P.  A. 

CBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  April  5 — E.  E.  Suffern,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post,  was  today  elected 
temporary  secretary  of  Chicago  Local, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  succeed  Martin  V.  Kelly, 
who  leaves  this  week  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Kelly  succeeds 
to  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Lester  Jones. 

Mr.  Suffern  was  chosen  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association. 


BIG  SHIPPING  CAMPAIGN 

A  $2,000,000  advertising  campaign  to 
foster  American  travel  on  American 
ships  was  announced  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
last  week  at  a  meeting  of  marine  traffic 
agents.  The  latter  represented  the  In¬ 
ternational  Mercantile  Marine-Roosevelt 
Steamship  Company. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  10-11 — Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers'  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Empress  Hotel,  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C. 

April  14 — -Ozarks  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Springfield,  Mo. 

April  21-22 — South  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  24 — Eiast  Texas  Section, 
Texas  Press  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Jacksonville,  Tex. 

April  24 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York. 

April  25-28 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

April  28-29 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  spring  meeting,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

May  1 — Massachusetts  State 
House  Press  Assn.,  meeting.  State 
House,  Boston. 

May  14 — Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Assn.,  meeting,  Quebec. 

May  1-3 — Canadian  Press,  annual 
meeting,  Quebec. 

May  1-6 — Twenty-fourth  annual 
journalism  week.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

May  2-3 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  meeting, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPERS  EXEMPTED 


30-Hour  Week  Bill  Will  Have  No 
Effect  on  Press 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  April  6 — Newspapers 
and  periodicals  are  exempted  from  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  30-hour  week  bill  in  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  April 

The  amendment  was  offered  Sen¬ 
ator  Millard  E.  Tydings,  of  Maryland, 
who  said  he  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
newspapers  would  not  be  handicapped 
by  the  bill  if  it  should  become  law. 

“It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
making  df  a  newspaper  is  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  a  product,’’  he  said.  “I  under¬ 
stand  from  the  author  of  the  bill  that 
he  does  not  feel  that  newspapers  are 
included  in  the  text;  but  in  order  to 
make  doubly  sure  I  should  like  to  have 
the  amendment  incorporated  in  the  bill.’’ 

Senator  Hugo  L.  Black,  of  Alabama, 
author  of  the  bill,  said  he  did  not  intend 
to  include  newspapers  when  the  bill 
was  drawn  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  language  of  the  measure,  as  drafted, 
would  include  them.  However,  he  made 
no  objection  to  the  Tydings  amend¬ 
ment  which  specifically  exempts  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  as  in¬ 
troduced  it  would  apply  to  articles  and 
commodities  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  if  it  was  produced  in  any 
“*  ♦  *  workshop  factory  or  manu¬ 

facturing  estaMishment’’  in  the  United 
States  in  which  any  person  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  more  than  five  davs  in 
any  week  or  more  than  six  hours  per 
day. 
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Special  Session  Will  Be  Held  Apr] 
at  2  P,  M. — Subjects  to  Be  AiuJy,^ 
Include  All  Departments 
of  the  Newspaper 


Topics  relating  to  all  newspapj 


departments  will  be  discused  at  ti 
special  session  for  newspapers 


E.  H.  Harris 


smaller  circub 
tions,  to  be  ht:‘ 
m  connection 
the  Amcrici 
Newspaper  PuK 
lishers  Assoc- 
ation  conventk: 
in  New  YorJ 
April  25-2^  at 
cording  to  a 
announcement  re 
leased  this  wet. 
by  L.  B.  Palmt- 
A.N.P.A.  gentr; 
manager. 

The  meeting  e 
the  small  dail; 


will  be  held  in  the  Jade  Room  of  th| 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  April  2i 
starting  at  2  p.  m. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (InA)  Pd 
ladium-ltem,  is  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 

Topics  listed  for  discussion  follow; 

Advertising  Department 

1.  What  methods  have  been  used  ti 
maintain  advertising  volume? 

2.  What  new  ideas  or  advertising 
schemes  have  been  tried  which  have 
successfully  helped  advertising  revenue 

3.  What  has  been  the  experience  a 
publishers  who  have  reduced  advertising 
rates  ? 

4.  What  has  been  the  experience 
publishers  in  the  application  of  space 
bonus  ? 

5.  Is  there  any  basis  upon  whid 
newspapers  can  get  together  on  a  stand 
ardized  plan  for  local  rates? 

6.  How  does  flat  local  rate  workasj 
against  a  sliding  scale  based  either  oo 
frequency  or  fixed  weekly  space? 

Editorial  Department 

1.  What  cuts  have  been  made  it 
news  service  charges  and  what  suggts 
tions  do  publishers  have  for  further  re 
ductions  in  the  cost  of  national  news' 

2.  Have  any  publishers  given  u; 
leased  wires  and  returned  to  telephon.] 
calls?  Has  the  change  been  detrimcnii; 
or  beneficial? 

3.  Has  anyone  reduced  wages 
news  and  editorial  departments 
greater  degree  than  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  ? 

4.  What  plans  have  publishers  ic: 
localizing  their  newspapers? 

5.  Is  the  trend  toward  emphasizig 
the  value  of  local  news  and  lool 
features  ? 

6.  How  many  newspapers  haw 
established  a  minimum  number 


pages?  Should  the  size  of  the  paper 


be  governed  by  advertising  voluite 
only? 

Mechanical  Department 

1.  What  reductions  have  beffl  nsad! 
in  mechanical  departments,  union  anl 
non-union  ? 

Circulation 

1.  What  has  been  the  circulatioaO; 
perience  of  members  in  the  depression: 

Adtfiinistration 

1.  What  plans  are  being 
publishers  for  greater  business  unda 
the  “New  Deal”  promised  by  the  go' 
ernment  at  Washington? 

2.  Are  there  any  changes  in  signfc 

the  general  makeup  or  ‘size  of 
pers  due  to  changing  desires  on  ® 
part  of  the  public?  .  , 

3.  What  plans  have  publisheo 
and  found  to  be  of  greater  sen^^' 
their  communities  in  the 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  circuBOS] 
revenues  in  the  future  will 
pelled  to  bear  a  larger  proportion  ot 
cost  of  production? 


MAR-nN  WHITE  ON 

Martin  A.  ^^^ite,  editor  of 
Service,  spoke  on  “The  Greatest 
Stories  of  the  Past  20  Years 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  i»*®^ 
from  New  York  March  29. 
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^FIGURING  A  PROFIT  ON  CIRCULATION 


April 

ttl 


V^ith  Returns  Per  Subscriber  In  Advertising  Revenue  Down  50  to  60  Per  Cent.  Publisher  Finds 
Advance  In  Circulation  Price  Nets  Gain  and  Builds  Solid  Structure 
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tiTHY’  not  forget  advertising  and 
W  concentrate  on  circulation?  ' 

Why  not,  in  other  words,  as  a  news- 
uper  publisher,  leave  the  business  office 
id  return  to  the  news  room,  letting  the 
^ertising  man  take  care  of  advertis- 
gg  as  in  the  last  ten  years  you  have 
letting  the  managing  editor  take 
(jre  of  what  in  the  way  of  editorial 
«terial  has  been  going  into  your  news- 
■aper? 

yVhy  not,  in  short,  turn  out  the  pep¬ 
piest,  newsiest  newspaper  you  have  ever 
out,  since  your  figures  show 
plainly  your  advertisers  and  not  your 
loders  have  deserted  you? 

If  you  do,  and  if  in  the  meantime,  as 
fou  probably  have,  you  adjust  your 
indget  to  your  present  income,  you  can 
deep  without  fear  of  what  will  happen 
to  your  advertising.  It  will  be  back,  if 
aot  in  the  quantities  you  had  in  1929,  at 
least  in  sufficient  volumes  to  run  profits 
q)  somewhere  near  the  peak. 

What  circulation  means  to  a  publisher, 
apart  from  serving  as  bait  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  can  be  gathered  from  a  full-page 
auvertisement  appearing  not-  long  ago 
n  the  Philadelphia  Record.  In  1932, 
that  newspaper’s  total  revenue  ran 
around  $2,MJ0,{)(X).  Its  revenue  from 
drculation  alone  totaled  $1,400,000. 
Thus,  to  operate  that  metropolitan 
newspaper,  the  subscriber  put  up  a  dollar 
practically  for  every  dollar  the  adver¬ 
tiser  put  up. 

Without  that  revenue,  where  would 
that  or  other  newspapers  be?  In  1929, 
according  to  tabulations  made  public  by 
some  20  newspapers,  the  revenues  ran 
from  $20  to  $35  per  year  per  subscriber. 
Since  the  subscriber,  on  the  average, 
paid  $4.92  a  year,  the  remainder,  or  be¬ 
tween  $15.08  and  $30.08,  came  out  of 
the  advertiser. 

In  1932,  however,  the  amount  received 
from  the  advertiser  has  dropped  to 
somewhere  between  $7  and  $10  per  year 
per  subscriber,  leaving  the  newspaper 
in  so  far  as  its  advertising  revenues  are 
concerned  without  any  cushions  on 
which  to  fall.  Had  its  readers  deserted 
at  the  same  rate,  thriving  little  dailies 
in  communities  of  50,000  people  would 
have  perforce  gone  back  to  weekly  pub¬ 
lication. 

What  is  more,  the  circulation  in  most 
newspaper  offices  nowadays  is  handled 
<«  a  cash  basis.  The  money  is  in  the 
till  before  it  is  counted.  That  has  not 
bttn  true  of  advertising,  either  now  or 
in  the  past.  Where  the  publisher  set 
np  a  reserve  of  one  per  cent  out  of 
which  to  take  his  bad  debts,  he  has 
been  forced  to  increase  it ;  in  some-  iso¬ 
lated  cases,  to  five  per  cent. 

It  is  the  collections  from  advertising, 
not  from  circulation,  that  are  highly 
uzardous  today.  For  in  the  retail 
business  volumes  have  dropped  so  rap- 
dly  that  even  well-managed  and  well- 
nt^ced  stores  have  encountered  diffi¬ 
culties.  They  could  not  cut  costs  fast 
tnough  to  keep  pace  with  their  ever- 
thnnking  sales. 

Circulation,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
#own,^^has  fallen  slowly.  What  few 
stops  have  come  in  do  so  around  col¬ 
lection  time  and  bring  with  them  the 
usual  story,  “we’re  doubling  up  with 
mother  and  she  gets  the  piaper.’’  The 
revenue  is  lost,  but  the  subscriber  has 
"iiok-  He  or  she  was  too  fond  of  the 
newspaper  to  quit  it  abruptly. 

In  the  50,000  community  the  news- 
I«^r,  provided  it  is  non-competitive, 
rail  has  around  10,000  circulation.  It 
^ts,  on  the  average,  a  12-page  prod- 
follows-  clistribution  is  about  as 

StrrM  ‘•'‘•''''■y  .  s.ooo 

street  sales  .  50o 

Awn.’*®"**  **’"  .  1-000 

.  3,S0O 


wlilii 5^-25  a  hundred 
esale,  or  50  cents  a  month,  home 


Total 


10,000 


cents  a  month,  home 


By  HERBERT  D.  BRAUFF 

Publisher,  Vandegrift  (Pa.)  News 


delivered,  that  newspaper’s  revenue 
from  circulation  in  a  26-day  month 


would  be : 

Home  delivery  .  $2,500.00 

Street  sales  .  162.50 

Newsstand  sales  .  325.00 

Agents  .  1,137.50 


Total  .  $-1,125.00 


Few  things  are  cheaper  than  a  daily 
newspaper.  In  a  50,000  community  the 
reader  usually  gets  around  50  columns 
of  reading  matter  and  features  daily. 
If  the  comics  and  cuts,  used  mainly  as 
plugger,  run  10  columns,  he  still  gets 
40  columns,  or  some  40,000  words  a  day. 

If  the  publisher  is  making  that  40 
columns  interesting,  giving  his  reader 
from  three  to  five  stories  in  every  col¬ 
umn  principally  of  the  sort  of  news  that 
he  knows  his  reader  prefers,  he  is  carry¬ 
ing  160  local,  telegraph,  sports,  social 
and  market  stories  a  day. 

For  his  product  he  should  get  more, 
if  not  now,  at  least  when  the  charts 
point  upward.  Assuming  his  price  were 
3  cents  retail,  $2.10  wholesale,  or  65 
cents  a  month,  home  delivered,  and  as¬ 
suming,  moreover,  he  could  keep  his 
present  circulation,  his  revenues  from 
the  same  distribution  would  be: 


Home  delivered .  $3,250.00 

Street  sales  .  273.00 

Newsstand  sales  .  546.00 

Agents  .  1,911.00 


Total  .  $5,970.00 


The  increase  runs  around  seven  per 
cent.  Of  course,  no  publisher  will  keep 
his  circulation  intact  after  a  price  in¬ 
crease.  Losses  generally  have  run  from 
15  to  33  per  cent.  However,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  change,  the  publisher 
finds  he  has  slightly  more  money  than 
he  formerly  had;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  delivery  and  newsprint  ex¬ 
penses  are  lower. 

If  he  has  a  newspaper  that  adequately 
covers  its  field,  if  he  refuses  to  let  the 
propaganda  from  the  farm  agent  run 
because  in  two  columns  of  space  he  has 
only  one  head  to  write,  and  if  he  will 
keep  his  delivery  boys  constantly  after 
new  subscribers,  he  will  find  he  can 
regain  almost  all  his  losses  because  his 


An  assault  on  Swain  Scalf,  Chicago 
Tribune  photographer  and  an  al¬ 
leged  effort  to  run  him  down  with  an 


While  Swain  Scalf  (left)  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  cameraman  was  being  assaulted  by 
Clarence  Schetzley,  David  Mann,  Chi¬ 
cago  American-Herald  and  Examiner 
photographer,  succeeded  in  getting  this 
action  picture  of  the  fight. 


former  readers  cannot  so  easily  break 
the  reader  habit  as  they  thought. 

He  will  go  after  new  subscribers  then 
for  revenue  purposes,  not  as  bait  for 
advertisers.  If,  with  a  2-cent  news¬ 
paper,  he  is  breaking  even,  with  a  3-cent 
newspaper,  he  will  be  making  a  three 
per  cent  net  profit  on  his  total  volume. 
His  advertising,  even  when  it  comes 
back,  will  not  mean  so  much  to  him 
and  he  will  probably  keep  his  desk  in  the 
news  room  rather  than  in  the  business 
office. 

Even  if  he  chooses  not  to  increase 
the  price  to  the  subscriber,  at  2  cents 
each  new  subscriber  should  mean  a 
profit.  If  he  is  breaking  even  today 
and  his  monthly  costs  are  $10,000,  his 
daily  costs  are  $385.  The  first  paper 
off  the  press,  then,  costs  that  $385,  less 
of  course  his  newsprint  and  delivery 
costs.  Each  additional  subscriber,  after 
the  first,  means  a  profit,  since  the  news¬ 
print  represents  .0046  or  less  than  half 
a  cent  per  12-page  paper  and  since  his 
delivery  costs  should  run  no  more  than 
of  a  cent  per  subscriber. 

With  10,000  circulation  this  publisher 
prints  120,000  pages  a  day.  He  uses, 
after  allowing  for  wastage,  2,000  pounds 
or  one  ton  of  newsprint.  At  present 
day  costs,  that  is  $46.  His  home  de¬ 
livery  costs  should  run  of  a  cent  ^r 
subscriber,  or,  with  5,()00  home  deliv¬ 
ered,  $18.62  a  day;  and  %  of  one  cent 
per  newspaper  for  his  newsstand  and 
agency  deliveries.  The  daily  cost,  then, 
would  be  $11.25. 

Putting  the  three  together,  his  costs 
for  9,999  subscribers  will  run  $29.87 
for  delivery  and  $46  for  newsprint,  or 
a  total  of  $75.87  a  day,  from  which,  if 
we  use  the  2-cent  table,  he  gets  $158.65 
a  day,  a  profit  of  $82.78  or  .008  per  copy. 
Every  new  subscriber  he  adds,  then, 
means  ,008  per  day,  or  almost  21  cents 
a  month. 

With  a  3-cent  newspaper,  he  would 
get  $229.21  a  day,  a  -net  of  $153.74  or 
,015  a  copy.  Over  the  26-day  month, 
each  new  subscriber  would  mean  39 
cents  a  month.  Isn’t  that  worth  going 
after  and  doesn’t  it  justify  harder  work 


automobile  resulted  in  issuance  of  a  war¬ 
rant  for  Raymond  W.  Stevens.  Jr.,  son 
of  the  former  Illinois  Life  Insurance 
Company  official  who  killed  himself  re¬ 
cently,  and  arrest  of  Clarence  Schetzley, 
manager  of  the  Highland  Park,  Ill., 
office  of  the  company. 

Young  Stevens  was  charged  with  at¬ 
tempted  assault  with  intent  to  murder. 
Schetzley,  who  is  a  candidate  for  justice 
of  the  peace,  was  charged  with  assault 
and  battery.  The  attack  took  place 
March  24  following  inquest  into  the 
death  of  Raymond  W.  Stevens,  Sr. 
Cameraman  Scalf  was  waiting  outside 
the  Highland  Park  village  hall  with 
photographers  of  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  who  had  been  forbidden  to  take 
pictures  in  the  inquest  room. 

When  the  inquest  ended,  Stevens,  Jr., 
emerged  from  the  building  and  ran  for 
his  car,  parked  nearby.  &alf  managed 
to  get  a  closeup  picture  and  stepped  back 
to  reload  his  camera.  Witnesses  said 
young  Stevens  purposely  drove  his  car 
directly  at  Scalf.  who  was  standing  be¬ 
side  the  police  driveway  at  the  station. 
Stevens’  car  went  over  the  curbing  as 
Scalf  jumped  out  of  the  way.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later,  witnesses  said,  Scalf  was 
attacked  by  Schetzley,  who  swung  Scalf 
around  and  purKhed  him  in  the  nose. 
The  former  was  freed  on  a  $300  bond. 
At  Scalf’s  request,  service  of  the  war¬ 
rant  against  young  Stevens  was  with¬ 
held  until  after  the  funeral  of  his  father. 


on  the  news  content  of  the  newspaper? 

If  the  trend  changes,  as  it  may  in  the 
course  of  another  few  years,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  should  stick  by  his  subscribers. 
For  in  the  final  analysis  they  and  not 
his  advertisers  represent  the  item  of 
good-will  which  he  sets  up  as  an  asset 
in  his  monthly  statement.  He  should 
keep  his  desk  in  the  news  room  and  he 
should  remember  forevermore  that  the 
responsibility  of  a  newspaper  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  news,  not  to  serve  wholly  as  a 
shopping  guide  for  bargain  hunters. 


TWO-COLOR  CARTOON 
USED  IN  CHICAGO 


Red  and  Blue  in  Addition  to  Black 
and  White  Achieved  by  Tribune 
— Carey  Orr  Drawing  At¬ 
tacked  Huey  Long 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  4 — First  use  of  tvvo 
colors  in  addition  to  black  and  white  in 
front  page  editorial  cartoons  was  in¬ 
troduced  today  by  Carey  Orr  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  cartoon  was 
headed  “When  the  Kingfish  Turned 
Crawfish”  and  pictured  Senator  Huey 
Long  as  a  red  crawfish  making  a 
libelous  attack  on  his  critics  and  waiv¬ 
ing  Senate  immunity.  The  second  pic¬ 
ture  showed  the  crawfish  ducking  back 
into  the  blue  water  when  a  $500,000  libel 
suit  “net”  seeks  to  get  him.  A  footnote 
to  the  cartoon  states :  “Crawfish  turn 
red  when  they  get  into  hot  water.” 

Mr.  Orr,  who  believes  that  color  car¬ 
toons  will  eventually  be  an  every-day 
occurrence  in  newspapers,  first  intro¬ 
duced  the  striking  possibilities  of  color 
cartoons  last  May  5.  In  a  cartoon 
printed  in  two  colors  on  page  one,  Mr. 
Orr  depicted  Senator  Long  under  the 
Red  flag  and  Senator  Robinson  under 
the  .American  flag.  The  color  work 
was  done  on  a  black  background  with 
the  red  and  white  stripes  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  flag  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
and  the  red  flag  of  Communism  occu¬ 
pying  a  prominent  position  in  the 
cartoon. 


VAN  BENTHUYSEN  RESIGNS 


Treasurer  of  Press  Publishing  Co. 

Was  in  Charge  of  Liquidation 

A.  S.  Van  Benthuysen,  treasurer  and 
controller  of  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  formerly  published  the 
New  York  World,  Evening  World  ^d 
Sunday  World,  ended  his  association 
with  the  company  March  31  after  15 
years’  service. 

After  the  World  papers  were  sold  to 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization  in 
February,  1931,  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen 
was  retained  to  supervise  the  liquidation 
of  the  papers.  This  liquidation  is  now 
practically  completed.  Mr.  Van  Bent¬ 
huysen  also  had  charge  of  distributing 
the  $5(X),000  pension  fund  created  by  the 
Pulitzers  when  the  papers  were  sold. 

Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  is  the  author 
of  “Newspaper  Organization  and  Ac¬ 
counting,”  published  two  years  ago,  and 
is  frequently  consulted  on  management 
problems  by  American  and  foreign 
newspaper  executives.  He  expects  to 
rest  for  a  while.  His  future  plans  have 
not  been  announced. 


JURY  HEARING  UBEL  CASE 

On  trial  in  Boston  before  Judge 
Joseph  Walsh  and  a  jury  this  week  are 
two  libel  suits  brought  by  “Gus”  Son- 
nenberg,  internationally  known  wrestler, 
against  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
corporation,  seeking  total  damages  of 
$1,()()0,()00.  Sonnenberg  claims  damages 
for  injury  alleged  to  have  been  caused 
him  through  publication  of  a  series  in 
the  Herald  in  1929,  purporting  to  expose 
wrestling  as  a  “racket”  and  “Aim  flam 
game.”  The  first  suit  was  brought  on 
June  12,  1929. 


CAMERA  CAUGHT  CAMERAMAN’S  FIGHT 
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AKRON  CRASH  COVERAGE  DIFFICULT 
BECAUSE  OF  MEAGRE  DETAILS 


But  Report  Was  Amazingly  Accurate — Picture  Angles  Were 
Barren  Although  Photographers  Patrolled 
Area  in  Bad  Weather 


The  crashing  of  the  giant  airship 
AKron  in  a  turbulent  storm  in 
barnegat  Bay  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  early  in  the  morning  of  April  4, 
bringing  death  to  73  of  the  76  men 
aboard,  was  one  of  the  most  baffling 
big  news  stories  in  a  generation. 

Newspaper  and  press  association  men 
to  whom  Editor  &  Publisher  talKed 
this  weeK  believed  that,  despite  conflict¬ 
ing  wireless  reports  and  a  lack  of  tangi¬ 
ble  information  on  wnich  to  construct 
a  complete  story  of  the  greatest  air 
trageuy  in  the  history  of  the  country's 
aeronautics,  the  coverage  had  been  ex¬ 
cellent  and  amazingly  accurate,  consid¬ 
ering  the  scanty  material  at  hand. 

The  story  the  morning  newspapers  of 
April  4  carried  of  the  disaster,  printed 
in  feverish  speed  and  apprehension,  was 
borne  out  in  accuracy  as  later  facts  de¬ 
veloped.  Only  on  one  particular  did 
they  go  wrong ;  they  generally  stated 
tnat  tne  big  ship  was  Ixlieved  to  have 
been  struck  by  lightning,  a  natural  sup¬ 
position  since  the  accident  occurred  at 
the  height  of  a  storm.  Lieut.  Com¬ 
mander  Herbert  V.  Wiley,  executive 
officer  of  the  Akron,  and  one  of  the 
three  survivors,  refuted  this  conjecture 
in  an  interview  in  New  York  on  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Morning  newspapers  in  the  eastern 
time  zone  were  preparing  to  send  their 
final  editions  to  press  on  Tuesday 
morning  when  they  were  electrified  at 
1  ;57  by  the  first  report  from  the 
Pnoebus,  which  was  received  by  the 
Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America; 

“Airship  Akron,  with  77  men,  afloat 
off  Barnegat  Lightship.  Picked  up 
some.  Cannot  save  all.  Forty  five 
miles  south  of  entrance  to  New  York 
harbor.  Ten  to  15  miles  off  shore.” 

Immediately  the  business  of  covering 
the  story  started.  Reporters  were  sent 
to  Lakenurst,  home  of  the  ill-fated  ship, 
and  to  all  the  points  along  the  Jersey 
coast.  Airplanes  were  chartered  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  scene,  but  had  to  wait  until 
daylignt  before  taking  off.  And  in  the 
meantime  there  were  terrific  efforts 
mace  to  get  more  details  from  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Phoebus. 

It  was  more  than  half  an  hour  later 
before  the  next  message  was  received — 
at  2  ;28.  It  said :  “Akron  crashed  20  miles 
east  of  Barnegat.  Searching  for  surviv¬ 
ors,  Second  Lieut.  Wiley,  three  men  on 
board  suffering  submersion  and  shock.” 

Newspapers  kept  their  presses  in 
readiness  until  after  dawn  in  some 
cases,  but  there  was  no  more  news  of 
the  actual  accident  than  that  contained 
in  those  sketchy  messages.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  from  Washington  and 
Lakehurst  the  personnel  of  the  men  on 
board,  including  Rear  Admiral  William 
A.  Moffett,  was  ascertained.  There 
WCTe  guarded  quotes  from  Navy  of¬ 
ficials,  w’ho  were  even  less  informed 
about  the  disaster  than  the  newspaper¬ 
men.  Stories  of  other  dirigible  disas¬ 
ters  were  taken  from  files  and  hastily 
assembled,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
mishaps  to  the  Akron  since  its  launching. 

Government  cutters  sent  to  the  scene 
arrived  alongside  the  Phoebus  about  7 
a.  m.,  and  transferred  the  three  living 
survivors,  and  the  one  dead  man,  and 
the  tanker  proceeded  on  its  way  to  Tam¬ 
pico.  Thus  any  attempts  to  interview 
the  master  were  futile.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  however,  did  get  in  touch 
w;ith  him  by  wireless,  and  two  brief 
dispatches,  which  gave  a  meagre  eye¬ 
witness  account,  were  obtained  and 
copyrighted. 

Shortly  after  dawn  broke  Sidney 
B.  Whipple,  of  the  New  York  staff  of 
the  United  Press,  and  Joseph  Boyle, 
Acme  photographer,  took  off  in  an  air¬ 
plane  from  Curtis  Airport  in  Long 
Island,  to  patrol  the  ocean  area  in 
which  the  Akron  was  believed  to  be 
drihing.  In  a  heavy  mist  the  airplane 
cruised  at  100  miles  an  hour,  flying  ex¬ 


traordinarily  low.  Later  it  joined  the 
Navy  airplane  patrol.  Ships  hunting 
for  wreckage  and  survivors  were  dis¬ 
cerned,  which  signaled  that  they  had 
found  nothing.  The  fog  and  cold  in¬ 
creased,  and  gasoline  supplies  dwindled, 
and  Whipple  and  Boyle  were  forced  to 
return.  A  tire  blew  out  as  the  plane 
landed  near  Lakehurst,  and  the  plane 
was  forced  into  a  ground  loop,  but  the 
news  men  were  uninjured. 

D.  C.  Harrison,  early  morning  news 
supervisor  of  the  A.  P.,  received  the 
first  news  of  the  disaster  in  the  A.  P. 
offices  and  immediately  sent  out  an  EOS 
flash.  In  the  U.  P.  offices,  C.  C.  Nico- 
let  arranged  the  initial  coverage,  calling 
in  an  emergency  staff  and  assigning 
them  to  strategic  positions.  At  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  headquarters 
David  P.  Sentner  handled  details. 

Morning  newspapers  hastily  mobilized 
their  correspondents  at  the  points  of 
interest  to  handle  the  big  job. 

Picture  agency  men  characterized  the 
story  as  extremely  barren  in  photograph 
details.  So  far  as  is  known,  none  had 
photographed  any  wreckage  at  sea,  al¬ 
though  pictures  of  wreckage  brought 
in  by  government  ships  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Photographs  of  the  rescuing  ship 
Phoebus  were  taken  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  when  the  Tucker  transferred  the 
survivors  to  the  cutter.  These  pictures 
were  developed  on  shipboard  en  route 
to  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  picture  services.  One  showed 
the  Phoebus  as  the  Tucker  approached 
it,  and  another,  which  jvas  not  a  very 
good  print,  showed  the  survivors  being 
lower^  over  the  side  of  the  Phoebus. 

After  Joseph  Boyle,  of  Acme,  had 
returned  with  Whipple  in  the  plane, 
the  weather  cleared  a  little,  and  Boyle 
went  out  again  in  a  plane,  but  all  he 
was  able  to  take  were  pictures  of 
patrolling  vessels.  It  was  extremely 
dangerous  flying,  because  of  weather 
conditions. 

International  News  Photos  had  two 
crack  men  out  in  separate  planes — M. 
A.  Baron  and  Sam  Schulman — who 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disaster  soon 
after  dawn.  Their  experiences  were  the 
same  as  the  other  agencies. 

The  Associated  Press  has  photo¬ 
graphers  out  in  two  planes  searching 
for  wreckage.  They  were  Joseph  Can- 
eva  and  John  Rooney.  They  happened 
to  be  on  the  spot  when  the  blimp  J-3, 
which  was  patrolling  the  area,  crashed, 
losing  two  men.  Both  got  pictures  of 
the  blimp  in  the  water.  William  B. 
Springfield,  of  the  Philadelphia  branch 
of  Acme,  was  cruising  the  area  in  a 
motor  boat,  and  was  also  near  at  hand, 
and  got  a  picture  of  the  J-3  in  the 
water.  International  Photos  also  was 
soon  on  hand  for  this  shot. 

The  best  pictures  were  those  taken  at 
the  Navy' Yard  in  Brooklyn  Wednesday 
when  the  survivors  came  ashore. 

Philadelphia  newspapermen  turned 
out  in  great  numbers  to  cover  the  story. 
Robert  Wilson  and  Gus  Pasquarelle, 
staff  photographers,  respectively,  for  the 
Evening  Ledger  and  the  Public  Ledger, 
were  among  the  few  newspapermen  who 
found  places  in  official  planes.  Patrick 
J.  O’Brien,  Record  aviation  editor,  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  J-3  crash. 

A  few  days  previously  John  J.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  managing  editor.  Evening 
Ledger,  had  had  prepared  a  full-page 
layout  of  Akron  pictures,  to  be  us^  in 
a  possible  emergency.  TTius  the  Even¬ 
ing  Ledger  was  able  to  use  its  regular 
page  of  news  pictures  entirely  on  the 
Akron  in  its  first  edition. 


$40,000  DAMAGE  SUIT 

Personal  injury  damages  of  $40,000 
are  asked  of  the  Los  A'ngeles  Evetung 
Herald  and  Express  by  Clara  Jacoby 
and  her  husband  as  result  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 


DUTCH  TREAT  SHOW  STARS 


f 


'Worth  Colwell  (left),  as  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  and  Julian  Mason,  New  York 
Evening  Post  editor,  as  A1  Smith,  the 
parts  they  portrayed  in  the  annual  show 
staged  March  31  hy  the  famous  Dutch 
Treat  Cluh  of  New  York. 


PUBUC  IN  BUYING  MOOD 


Boston  Store,  Chicago,  Reports  Larger 
Unit  Sales — Used  20  Pages 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  4 — Large  crowds  of 
shoppers,  comparing  favorably  with 
previous  Netcher  Day  throngs,  swarmed 
through  the  Boston  Store  here  at  the 
21st  bargain  event  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day,  which  was  promoted  by  20  pages 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

“Larger  unit  sales  were  noticed  for 
the  first  time  in  recent  months,”  Henry 
G.  Hart,  general  manager  of  the  Boston 
Store,  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  There 
was  some  difficulty  as  a  result  of  the 
sales  tax  which  went  into  effect  on 
Courtesy  Day  Saturday,  but  in  general 
the  feeling  of  the  customers  was  better 
and  we  experienced  very  gratifying 
sales  results.” 

The  store  increased  its  sales  force  by 
about  2,500  persons,  Mr,  Hart  stated. 
“Our  delivery  facilities  were  up  to  a 
peak  and  our  hidden  sales  force,  stock 
wjorkers  and  packers,  was  increased  con¬ 
siderably,”  he  said. 

The  Netcher  Day  sale  was  backed  by 
eight  pages  in  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune,  three  pages  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Times  and  two  pages  in  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner. 
On  Friday,  three  pages  were  used  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Times  and  double  trucks 
in  the  Chicago  American  and  Daily 
Times  to  promote  Courtesy  Day  at  the 
Boston  Store, 


CRITICA  EXECUTIVE  HONORED 


Eduardo  Bedoya  Guest  of  New  York 
Advertising  Club 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
gave  a  luncheon  April  6  for  Eduardo 
Bedoya,  sub  -  director  of  the  Daily 
Critica,  Buenos  Aires.  A  message  from 
President  Agustin  P.  Justo  of  Argentina 
was  read,  greeting  the  press  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bedoya  presented  a  large  Argen¬ 
tine  flag  to  the  club,  and  made  a  brief 
talk. 

E.  D.  Gibbs,  vice-president  of  the 
club,  presided.  Bedoya  was  introduced 
bv  J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Press.  He  recalled  Critica’s 
motto,  “Cjod  placed  me  over  your  city 
as  a  gadfly  over  a  noble  horse,  to  sting 
it  and  keep  it  alert.” 


PRESS  BARRED  FROM  MEETING 

Newspapermen  were  barred  from  re¬ 
porting  a  joint  meeting  here  April  3 
of  Nebraska  farm,  labor,  taxpayer  and 
allied  groups  when  leaders  charged  that 
the  press  is  dominated  by  communism 
and  has  continually  misrepresented  and 
distorted  the  activities  of  the  various 
groups  seeking  to  effect  tax  reductions. 


five- DAY- WEEK  LAW 
BRINGS  OPEN  SHOP 

WorceBter,  Mass.,  Dailies  Abro|^ 

Union  Contract  Because  k 
Accepted  I.  T.  U.  Plan- 
Wage  Cut  Announced 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tf/porm. 
Gazette  and  the  Worcester  Eveniu 
Post  on  March  30  abrogated  their  ^ 
tract  with  the  local  typographical  union 
because  the  union  was  operating 
the  new  International  TypogranhiQi 
Union  law  calling  for  a  five-day 
for  printers.  The  five-day  week  hv 
which  was  effective  Jan.  1,  was  (fc. 
signed  to  spread  employment  anioito 
printers. 

An  announcement,  signed  by  Georgt 

F.  Booth,  publisher  of  the  Telegrjn 
Gazette,  and  John  H.  Fahey,  publisher 
of  the  Evening  Post,  posted  in  the  com. 
posing  rooms,  officially  announc^  that 
contractual  relations  were  off.  “How¬ 
ever,”  the  statement  said,  “our  com¬ 
posing  rooms  will  be  manned  without 
prejudice  to  union  members.  In  fact, 
we  feel  that  no  employe  will  feel  that 
he  should  not  remain  with  us.” 

An  announcement  of  a  Ifl-percoit 
reduction  in  the  composing  room  wage 
scale  was  made  simultaneously,  eSec- 
tive  April  10. 

The  posted  statement  said  in  part: 

“Under  ’date  of  Jan.  5  we  notiSed 
VV  illiam  P.  Cantwell,  president  of  the 
Worcester  Typographical  Uiyon  Na 
165,  that  we  could  not  agree  to  the 
operation  of  our  composing  rooms  in 
accordance  with  a  new  law  of  the  L 
T.  U.  made  effective  on  Jan.  1,  1931 
Our  contract  did  not  recognize  union 
laws.  Disregarding  our  rights  and  in 
violation  of  the  contract  with  us,  the 
Worcester  Typographical  Union  began 
operations  under  this  new  law.  We 
gave  due  notice  in  our  letter  of  Jan  5 
that  continuation  of  such  operations,  ir¬ 
respective  of  our  objections  and  contrary 
to  our  rights,  if  persisted  in,  left  ns 
no  option  except  to  consider  the  con¬ 
tract  abrogated. 

“We  have  waited  fo*-  some  recognition 
of  our  position  and  there  has  been 
none,  and  therefore  we  formally  notify 
you  that  you  have  abrogated  die  con¬ 
tract  heretofore  existing  between  us 
and  that  no  contract  now  exists.” 

The  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times  has 
also  been  operating  as  an  open  shop 
since  March  2  when  the  management 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  local  typo¬ 
graphical  union  were  unable  to  come  to 
terms  on  wages.  The  union  st^ed  a 
weekly.  The  Twin  City  Advertiser. 

A  statement  printed  by  the  Timo 
stated  that  the  printers  were  unwilling 
to  accept  a  scale  of  "$44  a  week,  53 
weeks  a  year”  and  had  “decided  to  cow 
elude  their  employment  with  the  paper. 
The  union  responded  by  saying  that  41 
members  had  been  “locked  out  ’  b*®* 
they  refused  to  take  a  cut  of  about  2/ 
per  cent.  The  paper  also  offered  union 
men  a  chance  to  return  to  work  at  a 
20  per  cent  cut,  if  they  would  sign  up 
as  individuals  and  not  as  union  mem¬ 
bers,  the  union  stated.  In  the  iW 
negotiations  the  union  said  it  had  agreed 
to  take  a  IZyi  per  cent  wage  cut 

UPPMANN  RETURNS 

Walter  Lippmann,  special  writer  w 
the  New  York  Hgrald  Tribune  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  returned  w 
New  York  April  5  after  an  absence « 
several  weeks  an  the  Pacific  Coast  On 
March  ^  he  was  awarded  an  hooeW 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  Mr.  Lippm^ 
address  on  the  occasion  was  pri^ 
in  full  by  the  Herald  Tribune.  ^ 
award  was  made  in  connection  with  w 
university’s  charter  day  exercises.  ^ 
John  H.  Finley,  New  York  Times 
ciate  editor,  participated  in  the  exercucs- 

DAN  THOMAS  MARRIES 

Dan  Thomas,  NEA  Service  wnw 
in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  and  Gene  Str^ 
Monroe  were  married  in  Hofly^ 
April  7.  The  bride  rs  a  granddai^ 
ter  of  Gene  Stratton  Porter,  the  no 
ist.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Thomas  are  now  cm 
a  honeymoon  to  Hawaii. 
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PRESS  GAG  AVERTED  IN  ‘SECRETS’  BILL 

Senator  Robinson  Says  Measure  Will  Be  Amended  to  Remove  Most  Drastic  Censorship  Provisions 
in  History — Was  Rushed  Through  House  at  Request  of  State  Department 


Washington,  d.  c.,  April  6— 

i'rompt  action  and  editorial  pro¬ 
tests  by  newspapers  which  sensed  the 
possibility  of  a  drastic  nress  censorship, 
the  like  of  which  the  country  has  never 
known,  have  resulted  in  dehnite  assur¬ 
ances  from  authoritative  quarters  here 
that  the  Sumners  Bill  which  would 
prohibit  publication  of  governmental  in¬ 
formation  “without  authorization  of 
competent  authority’’  will  be  so  amended 
that  it  cannot  apply  to  the  press. 

Although  the  measure  passed  the 
House  Monday  with  little  opposition,  it 
immediately  struck  a  snag  m  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to 
which  it  was  referred.  Senator  Joseph 
T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Senate,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  he  expected  the  bill 
would  be  amended  to  conhne  its  pen¬ 
alties  to  the  willful  publication  of  code 
messages  and  that  it  would  not  be 
passed  in  such  condition  that  it  could 
be  used  as  a  press  gag. 

Senator  Robinson  presided  at  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  ot  tne  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  April  6  at  which  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  State  Department 
and  Department  of  Justice  appeared.  It 
was  agreed  tnat  a  subcommittee  of 
three  would  be  appointed  to  re-draft  the 
bill  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  not 
affect  the  press,  except,  perhaps,  as  to 
publication  of  secret  codes. 

The  subcommittee  had  not  been  named 
as  this  was  written,  but  it  was  expected 
that  the  appointments  would  be  made 
within  a  short  time.  Stanley  K.  Horn- 
beck,  head  of  the  Far  Eastern  division 
ol  the  State  Department,  G.  P.  Hack- 
worth,  solicitor  of  that  department,  and 
A  R.  Cozier,  attorney  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  were  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  committee 
April  6.  No  official  explanation  of  the 
bill  has  come  from  the  White  House, 
but  it  is  generally  understood  here  that 
it  was  Rafted  and  proposed  wholly 
without  the  knowledge  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

At  any  rate  it  is  definitely  under¬ 
stood  that  there  never  was  any  intention 
of  proposing  any  legislation  which 
would  be  used  as  a  general  gag  for  the 
press,  though  the  Sumners  Bill  would 
have  permitted  a  drastic  censorship 
and,  consequently,  was  regarded  as  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous. 

It  is  certain  that  before  the  bill  is 
finally  passed  it  will  be  amended  to  clear 
up  this_  misunderstanding  and  that 
there  will  be  no  question  of  any  in¬ 
tended  press  censorship. 

The  censorship  bill  passed  the  House 
Monday  by  a  vote  of  229  to  29. 

The  measure  apparently  was  devised 
to  prevent  publication  of  a  book  dealing 
with  Japanese-.^merican  diplomatic 
transactions.  Official  confirmation  of 
this  point  was  not  forthcoming,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  actual  purpose  of  the  bill 
steadfastly  conceal^  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  m  executive  depart- 
mmts  of  the  government. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  reported  unofficial¬ 
ly  ttat  a  manuscript  of  a  proposed  book 
has  been  seized  in  New  York. 

,  ^sj*te  measure  came  up  for  action  in 
the  House  Monday,  members  of  the 
committee  spoke  mysteriously  of  “spe¬ 
cial  circumstances,”  and  informed  their 
coll^ues  that  “the  welfare  of  America 
and  toe  world”  is  at  stake  in  the  passage 
01  the  gag  law. 

Quick  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
iwas  a  muzzle  for  the  press,  several 
fhe  House  demanded  that 
it  of  secrecy  surrounding 

"be  brushed  away.  Not  until  after 
^sage’  when  the  significance  of 
of  the  clauses  in  the  proposal  be- 
W  to  seep  into  the  consciousness  of 
fnr  did  agitation  begin 

Senate  the  parts  in- 
p^ng  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

loiifinfl  quickly 

uded  at  the  State  Department  which 
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issued  a  formal  statement  declaring  the 
bill  “is  in  no  wise  intended  as  a  muzzle 
or  censorship  of  the  press,”  and  that 
Section  2  of  the  measure  “was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  our  diplo¬ 
matic  codes  and  to  make  possible  the 
prosecution  of  any  person  guilty  of  tem¬ 
pering  with  them.” 

This  explanation,  however,  did  but 
little  to  clear  up  the  air  of  mystery 
which  had  enshrouded  the  bill  from 
the  moment  of  its  introduction  in  the 
House.  The  House  judiciary  committee 
reported  out  the  bill  Monday  morning 
with  Chairman  Sumners  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  declaring  “It  is  highly  essential 
that  leaks  from  confidential  official 
records  and  communications  not  occur 
and  that  baseless  or  damaging  reports 
purporting  to  be  disclosures  from  such 
documents  not  be  circulated.” 

Opposition  was  pushed  aside  when 
Mr.  Sumners  asked  for  suspension  of 
the  rules  to  hurry  the  measure  through, 
merely  hinting  that  some  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  impelled  the  administration  to 
request  its  passage.  Demands  for  more 
information  brought  a  shaking  of  heads 
and  the  request  for  a  vote, 

“The  special  circumstances  under 
which  the  bill  comes  up  here,”  asserted 
Representative  Hooper  of  Michigan,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  judiciary  commit¬ 
tee,  “are  such  that  I  would  not  care  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  disclosing 
them.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  backers  of 
the  bill  hoped  to  slip  it  through  the 
House  surreptitiously  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  attention  attracted  to  it.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Black  of  New  York  ob¬ 
viously  didn’t  like  the  idea  that  the  judi¬ 
ciary  committee  should  be  in  on  some 
special  information  and  thought  the 
House  as  a  whole  was  entitled  to  know' 
why  it  should  vote  for  something  blind¬ 
ly  without  knowing  what  the  reasons 
were. 

“I  think  this  is  a  most  dangerous  piece 
of  legislation,  particularly  offered  in 
this  way,”  Mr.  Black  said.  “If  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  so  important  as  to  warrant  the 
committee  reporting  a  bill  to  cure  it, 
and  the  information  so  dangerous  that 
it  can  not  be  made  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  there  is  a  way  of  making  it  known 


to  the  Congress  without  making  it 
known  to  the  public. 

“We  can  clear  the  galleries,  we  can 
clear  the  press  gallery.  I  do  not  think 
any  committee  of  this  House  has  the 
right  to  come  here  and  urge  a  far- 
reaching  piece  of  legislation  like  this, 
infringing  on  the  liberties  of  the  press, 
on  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  on  free 
speech,  and  ask  for  it  merely  on  their 
ow'n  responsibility  and  their  word  that 
there  is  a  tense  situation  existing. 

“If  this  bill  becomes  law,  should  any 
editor  of  a  newspaper  suspecting  that 
there  is  corruption  in  a  Federal  depart¬ 
ment,  send  a  reporter  to  that  department, 
and  the  reporter  take  off  copies  of  any 
record  and  bring  it  back  to  his  editor, 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  he  could  be 
indicted.  Indeed,  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  corruption  in  Federal  places  in 
the  past,  a  corrupt  Federal  official  would 
not  hesitate  to  threaten  with  indictment 
any  man  who  might  expose  him. 

.  Representative  Kurtz  of  Pennsylvania 
admitted  that  newspapers  and  other 
methods  for  the  transmission  of  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  governed  by  the  act. 
But  the  bill,  he  said,  does  not  curb  the 
right  of  free  speech  in  any  particular. 
He  said  it  does  curb  the  publishing  of 
codes  or  documents  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  government. 

Also  jumping  to  the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  press.  Representative  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Pennsylvania  declared  he  did 
not  believe  the  State  Department  is 
frank  and  fair  with  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  dealing  with  many  diplomatic 
situations. 

“I  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
know,”  he  said,  “that  an  innocent  piece 
of  legislation,  when  once  enacted,  like 
this,  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  that 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended.” 

Once  the  measure  had  passed,  and 
with  correspondents  clamoring  for  more 
information,  Mr.  Sumners  ran  to  the 
galleries  to  reassure  the  news  writers. 
Some  members  of  Congress  quickly  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  of  seeing  to  it 
that  the  Senate  strikes  out  the  censor¬ 
ship  section  of  the  bill. 

Demands  for  additional  background 
information  met  with  no  response  at  the 
White  House,  which  turned  the  matter 
over  to  the  State  Department.  This 


agency  said  the  first  half  of  the  bill  is 
desired  by  other  government  depart¬ 
ments  to  prevent  the  sale  of  documents 
coming  into  the  possession  of  govern¬ 
ment  employes. 

The  State  department  recalled  the 
experience  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Wilbur  three  years  ago  when  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  his  department  sold  “for 
$12,(XX)  to  a  New  York  newspaper  a 
distortion  of  certain  records  which  he 
had  been  asked  to  make  a  report  on  to 
the  Secretary.” 

The  reference  was  to  an  expose  by 
the  New  York  World  and  Ralph  Kelley 
of  the  Interior  Department  of  certain 
actions  in  connection  with  oil  lands. 

No  official  explanation  was  made  of 
the  exact  problem  which  the  State  De¬ 
partment  hopes  to  solve  through  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  censorship  bill.  Some  sig¬ 
nificance  is  being  attached,  however,  to 
the  reported  seizure  in  New  York  Feb. 
21  of  the  manuscript  of  a  book  by  Her¬ 
bert  O.  Yardley,  a  former  communica¬ 
tions  official  of  the  State  Department. 
The  seizure  was  ordered  by  United 
States  Attorney  Medalie. 

Yardley  is  the  author  of  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Black  Chamber,”  which  tells  of 
the  translation  of  code  dispatches 
during  the  world  war  and  in  the  year? 
following.  The  book  is  said  to  have 
stirred  up  considerable  antagonism  when 
translated  into  Japanese  because  it  pur¬ 
ported  to  disclose  that  Secretary  of 
State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  in 
possession  of  Japanese  proposals  at  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference  before  the 
offers  were  officially  made. 

The  first  section  of  the  gag  bill  made 
the  selling  of  public  records  a  crime. 
The  sections  which  were  particularly 
objectionable  to  the  press  were  these: 

Sec.  2 — Whoever  shall  wilfully  with- 
our  authorization  or  competent  author¬ 
ity,  publish  or  furnish  to  another  any 
matter  prepared  in  any  official  code;  or 
whoever  shall,  for  any  purpose  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  safety  or  interest  of  the 
United  States,  wilfully  publish  or  fur¬ 
nish  to  another  any  matter  obtained 
without  authorization  of  competent  au¬ 
thority,  from  the  custody  of  any  officer 
or  employe  of  the  United  States  or  any 
matter  which  was  obtained  while  in  pr^ 
cess  of  transmission  from  one  public 
office,  executive  department,  or  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment  of  the  United 
States  or  branch  thereof  to  any  other 
such  public  office ;  executive  department, 
or  independent  establishment  of  the 
United  States  or  branch  thereof  or  any 
matter  which  was  in  process  of  trans¬ 
mission  between  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  diplomatic  mission  in  the 
United  States ;  or  whoever  shall  for  any 
purpose  prejudicial  to  the  safrty  or 
interest  of  the  United  States,  wilfully, 
without  authorization  of  competent  au¬ 
thority,  publish,  or  furnish  to  another, 
any  such  matter  or  anything  purporting 
to  be  any  such  matter,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

Sec  3 — In  any  prosecution  hereunder, 
proof  of  the  commission  of  any  of  the 
acts  described  herein  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  purpose  prejudicial 
to  the  safety  or  interest  of  the  United 
States. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  H.  Woodin,  in  characteristic  informal  pose, 
mixes  jokes  and  smiles  while  discussing  the  serious  topic  of  banking  at  a  con¬ 
ference  with  newspapermen.  The  Treasury  head  is  second  from  the  left,  seated 
on  his  desk,  gesturing.  At  extreme  left  is  Charles  Michelson,  who  became 
Treasury  press  contact  man  after  successfully  steering  the  Democratic  campaign 
publicity.  Next  to  Secretary  Woodin  on  the  desk  is  Assistant  Secretary  Ballantine. 


$100,000  SUIT  DISCONTINUED 

A  $100,000  suit  filed  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  in  December,  1932,  against  three 
former  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  and  the 
Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix,  by 
George  M.  Bell,  Olgary,  and  Stanley 
L.  Ross  and  John  H.  Mitchell,  Regina, 
has  been  discontinued.  The  defendants 
were  H.  E.  and  E.  J.  Meilicke,  Van¬ 
couver,  Annie  Alexine  Hooke,  widow 
of  the  late  Burford  Hooke,  one-time 
publisher  of  both  papers,  and  the 
Toronto  Trust  Corporation,  as  executors 
of  the  Hooke  estate  of  $750,000  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  University  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan. 
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BERLIN  WRITERS  RESIST  PRESSURE; 
REPRESSION  POLICIES  CONTINUE 

Correspondents’  Group  Refuses  to  Accept  Resignation  of  Presi¬ 
dent,  Desired  by  Government — Jewish  Newspaper 
Employes  Are  Discharged 


A  DISINCLINATION  to  place 
themselves  under  the  iron  fist  of  the 
Hitler  regime  in-Oermany  was  indirectly 
expressed  by  the  foreign  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Berlin,  April  5,  when  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  the  association  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  its  president, 
P^ar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily 
Nczos  correspondent,  and  author  of 
“Germany  Puts  the  Clock  Back,”  which 
the  Nazi  disapproved  of. 

Mr.  Mowrer  was  summoned  before 
the  foreign  press  section  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  several  weeks  ago  and  told  that  he 
must  resign  as  president  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  group.  If  he  did  not  resign, 
he  was  told,  the  association  would  be 
officially  and  socially  boycotted  by  the 
Reich  government. 

“I  was  asked  to  resign,”  Mr.  Mowrer 
told  the  group,  comprising  135  corre¬ 
spondents  from  20  nations,  ‘‘  ‘for  rea¬ 
sons  of  health'  and  to  maintain  silence 
regarding  the  real  reason.  I  was  told 
that  later,  perhaps  even  next  year,  when 
the  displeasure  over  my  boc^  had  dis- 
app^r^,  I  might  be  able  to  resume  the 
presidency.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
accept  this  prc^sal. 

“Althougn  my  book  treats  of  present 
developments  in  Germany  rather  criti¬ 
cally,  it  contains  nothing  that  a  political 
writer  might  not  properly  say.  I  feel 
it  is  my  duty,  therefore,  not  to  yield  to 
this  extra-legal  pressure. 

“My  ovm  stand  is  tnis:  Freedom  of 
correspondents  must  not  be  hampered 
any  kind  of  social  or  personal  pressure 
provided  they  report  the  news  on  the 
basis  ctf  reliable  information.  To  clarify 
this  point,  I  offer  my  resignation.  Please 
decide  for  yourselves.” 

The  ballot  rejected  Mr.  Mowrer’s 
resignation  all  but  unanimously.  The 
board  of  governors  will  now  apprise  Dr. 
Paul  Joseph  Goebbels,  Minister  of 
P(^ular  Enlightenment  and  Propaganda, 
of  the  action. 

The  action  was  characterized  as  the 
first  stage  of  the  attempt  to  bring 
foreign  correspondents  in  Berlin  under 
the  domination  of  the  government. 
Further  action  on  the  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  expected. 

Hitler’s  repression  policies  continue 
with  the  same  intensity,  the  news  of  the 
week  indicates. 

Another  batch  of  foreig^n  newspapers 
have  been  banned  from  circulation  in 
Germany  by  decree,  the  list  including  20 
publications. 

At  the  same  time  pressure  was 
brought  on  business  firms  to  dismiss 
Jewish  employes,  which  resulted  in 
wholesale  discharges  from  the  famous 
Berliner  Tageblatt  and  Acht-Uhr 
Abendblatt.  Der  Angriff  commended 
the  Mosse  publishing  house,  which  pub¬ 
lished  the  Tageblatt  and  Acht-Uhr 
Abendblatt  for  discharging  its  Jewish 
employes,  and  the  Tageblatt  responded 
r«entfuliy  by  a  protest  against  “nfi)- 
bing  salt  into  wounds”  because  the  news¬ 
paper  conformed  with  those  in  power. 

Edmond  Taylor,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Paris  staff  making  a  special  in¬ 
vestigation  of  conditions  in  Germany 
under  the  Hitler  regime,  was  seized  by 
Nazis  in  Frankfort-am-Main  on  March 
31,  because  he  was  suspected  of  writing 
“propaganda  and  lies.”  Mr.  Taylor  was 
arrested  by  Nazi  auxiliary  police  and  ■ 
taken  to  headquarters  for  questioning 
where  he  called  a  local  Nazi  who  acted 
as  his  host  the  day  previous  and  assured 
the  police  the  Tribune  writer  was  “all 
right.” 

Mr.  Taylor  stated  in  his  dispatch  that 
he  had  drafted  a  telegram  in  a  local 
restaurant  to  the  Paris  office  of  the 
Tribune  asking  that  money  be  sent  to 
him.  Upon  leaving  the  restaurant  he 
was  arrested. 

In  a  copyrighted  story  from  Frank¬ 
fort  under  date  line  of  March  29,  Mr. 
Taylor  told  of  the  drive  to  force  Jewish 
newspapermen  off  German  papers.  His 


story  was  based  on  information  obtained 
from  a  reporter  and  sports  editor  of  a 
Frankfort  Fascist  paper.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  newspapermen  outside  tlie 
Fascist  press  are  Jews,  according  to  Mr. 
Taylor’s  informants.  His  interview 
with  the  German  Fascists  on  this  subject 
follows  in  part; 

“  ‘Do  you  aim  to  force  other  papers 
to  reduce  the  percentage  of  Jews  on 
their  staffs?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Yes.  Papers  which  don’t  will  be 
declared  Jewish  and  will  be  forced  to 
print  in  Yiddish,’  was  the  reply. 

“  ‘If  the  Jewish  reporters  were  forced 
to  quit  their  jobs,  could  you  find 
enough  Christians  to  take  their  places  ?’ 
I  asked. 

“  ‘Certainly.  There  are  70  Christian 
newspapermen  who  cannot  find  jobs  in 
this  town  under  present  conditions.’ 

“  ‘What  about  advertising  ?  I  suppose 
Jewish  firms  naturally  favor  Jewish 
papers’  1  suggested. 

“ ‘Y’es,  they  do,  but  we  don’t  w  ant 
their  advertising  ourselves.  We  refuse 
to  take  it.’ 

“While  it  is  true  that  Fascist  papers 
do  not  take  Jewish  advertising  it  is 
likewise  true  that  the  dosing  down  of 
Socialist  papers  has  benefitted  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  of  papers  which 
support  the  government. 

“The  two  Nazi  newspapermen  insisted 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  force  the  Jews  brutally 
out  of  work  but  that  they  would  be 
given  four  years  to  change  their  profes¬ 
sion,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Jewish  doctors,  lawyers  and 
journalists  would  be  strictly  limited  in 
every  community. 

“Jewish  war  veterans,  they  said, 
would  be  excepted.” 

Rabbi  Solomon  Goldman,  chairman 
of  the  Jewish  committee  on  the  situation 
in  Germany,  in  a  statement  defining  the 
attitude  of  the  committee  toward  future 
protests,  denied  that  accounts  of  atroci¬ 
ties  committed  upon  the  Jews  were  dis¬ 
seminated  either  by  Jews  in  Germany  or 
outside,  pointing  out  that  “distinguished 
newspaper  correspondents,  non-Jews, 
and  in  the  employ  of  non-Jews,  were  the 
first  to  tell  of  the  Jews’  misery.” 

“Let  the  Hitler  government  examine 
the  American  newspapers  alone,”  stated 
Rabbi  Goldman,  “and  it  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  no  Jewish  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defame  Germany.  High- 
minded  American,  Christian  journalists 
of  international  reputation  and  unques¬ 
tioned  integrity  claimed  to  report  only 
a  tenth  of  the  miserable  spectacle  of 
which  they  were  eye-witnesses.  Did 
Hitler  expect  the  Jews  to  remain  silent 
in  the  face  of  such  reports?” 

Julius  Klein,  managing  editor  of  the 
German  Staats-Herold,  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  he  had  resigned 
in  protest  against  an  editorial  written 
by  the  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  which  controls  the  "’oer,  defend¬ 
ing  the  policies  of  the  Hitler  govern¬ 
ment. 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  correspondent 
of  the  Nezv  York  Evening  Post,  began 
a  series  of  seven  articles  on  German 
conditions  April  3.  Those  appearing  to 
date  told  of  wholesale  persecuticm  of 
Jews  and  detailed  the  action  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  regiment  the  press  in  the 
Nazi  cause. 

The  Jewish  Telegraph  Agency  in 
New  York  March  31  reported  that  the 
Nazi  government  was  refusing  to  trans¬ 
mit  material  for  the  agency  that  other 
agencies  were  allowed  to  carry.  In  a 
release  sent  out  to  newspapers  the 
Agency  pid  it  was  being  treated  arbi¬ 
trarily,  “indicating  that  the  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency  has  been  singled  out  by 
the  authorities  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Agency  from  functioning  normally,  ob¬ 
viously  because  of  its  specific  interest  in 
the  Jewish  situation  in  Germany.” 


DEWARTS  IN  BERMUDA 


William  T.  Dewart,  New  York  Sun 
publisher,  who  left  with  his  family  for 
Bermuda  last  week,  photographed  on 
board  the  Monarch  of  Bermuda  with 
his  daughter,  Mary  Dewart,  just  before 
sailing. 


SUIT  OVER  CANFIELD 
STOCK  CONTINUES 


Sister  And  Wife  Wrangled  Over 
Property  Before  Coroner  Came, 
Court  Is  Told — Trial  In 
Third  Week 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Seattle,  April  5 — The  action  insti¬ 
tuted  by  E.  W.  Scripps  seeking  a  de¬ 
cree  of  court  to  sell  the  B.  H.  Canfield 
stock  which  is  posted  as  collateral  to 
secure  payment  of  notes  in  excess  of 
^60,000,  is  in  its  third  week  of  contest 
in  the  superior  court  here. 

Alice  Canfield,  sister  of  Byron  H. 
Canfield,  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Scripps  Newspapers,  and  Jessica 
Kingsland  Canfield,  his  wife,  started 
to  fight  over  his  estate  while  his  dead 
body  was  lying  on  the  floor  near  them 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  coroner. 

Tliis  startling  testimony  was  given  by 
Alice  Canfield  in  Judge  Robert  S.  Mac- 
Farlane’s  superior  courtroom. 

“As  I  picked  up  the  brief  case  and 
the  papers  in  my  brother’s  room  at 
5  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  testified 
Alice  Canfield,  “Mrs.  Canfield  rushed 
over  and  grabbed  hold  of  it  and  said, 
‘You  can't  take  anything  out  this  room.’  ” 

“And  this  fight  between  you  women 
started  while  your  brother  was  lying 
dead  on  the  floor  a  few  feet  away?” 
asked  Attorney  Hahn. 

“Yes,”  replied  Alice  Canfield. 

H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  former  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Record,  a  Scripps  news¬ 
paper,  was  the  last  witness  called  today 
by  the  Canfield  sisters  in  their  effort  to 
prove  that  the  stock  which  Canfield 
posted  as  collateral  for  a  $260,000  loan 
from  the  Scripps  family  is  worth  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  E.  W.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps 
League,  testified  however,  that  he  does 
not  desire  Canfield’s  stock  sold  if  tfie 
heirs  will  pay  the  notes  which  are 
secured  by  this  stock.  The  Canfield 
sisters  testified  that  the  $100,000  which 
Canfield  borrowed  from  Mrs.  Scripps 
two  years  ago  on  the  representation  that 
he  needed  the  money  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  home  property,  he  gave 
to  them  as  a  present. 

NEW  EL  CENTRO  DAILY 

The  El  Centro  (Cal.)  Imperial  Valley 
Farmer,  a  weekly  which  started  in  1917, 
entered  the  daily  morning  field  March 
30.  The  paper  will  be  published  by 
George  and  Russell  Bennitt,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  49  per  cent  interest  held  by 
Harry  Hammond  in  this  paper  and  the 
Holtville  (Cal.)  Weekly  Tribune.  A.  C. 
Johnson,  advertising  manager  of  the 
El  Centro  Imperial  Valley  Press,  has 
joined  the  paper  in  a  similar  capacity. 
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RIGHT  TO  REJECT  ADS 
UPHELD  BY  COURT 

Iowa  Supreme  Body  Confirm*  P^j. 
vate  Status  of  Publishing  Busi. 
ness  in  Firm’s  Suit  for  $400 
Damages 


The  Iowa  supreme  court  on  April  4 
upheld  the  rignt  of  a  newspaper  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  advertisements. 

The  court  ruled  that  a  newspaper  i$ 
a  “strictly  private  enterprise”  and  u 
such  it  has  the  right  to  refuse  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  even  though  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  objectionable  in  it. 

The  case  arose  in  a  suit  brought  by 
Vernon  T.  Shuck,  proprietor  of  a  clean¬ 
ing  establishment  in  Carroll,  la.,  against 
the  Carroll  (la.)  Daily  Herald.  Shuck 
first  sought  $400  damages  and  later 
asked  an  injunction  restraining  the 
paper  from  refusing  his  advertising. 

According  to  facts  set  out  in  the 
opinion.  Shuck’s  advertisement  had  been 
accepted  by  the  paper  along  with  the 
money  in  payment.  Later  the  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  and  the  money  was  return^ 

The  opinion,  in  part,  said: 

“If  a  newspaper  were  required  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  advertisement,  it  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  publish  a  news  item.  If  some 
good  lady  gave  a  tea,  and  submitted 
to  the  newspaper  a  proper  account  of 
the  tea,  and  the  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  believing  that  it  had  no  news 
value,  refused  to  publish  it,  she,  it 
seems  to  us,  would  have  as  much  right 
to  compel  the  newspaper  to  publish  the 
account  as  would  a  person  engaged  in 
business  to  compel  the  newspaper  to 
publish  an  advertisement  of  the  business 
that  person  is  conducting.” 

The  Carroll  Daily  Herald  has  since 
returned  to  the  weekly  field. 


NEWS  INJUNCnON  AFHRMED 


Court  Rejects  Radio  Station’s  Move 
to  Dismiss  A.  P.  Action 

Federal  Judge  James  D.  Elliott  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  April  5,  overruled 
the  motion  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Broad¬ 
cast  asking  dismissal  of  the  Associated 
Press  complaint  filed  last  February  in 
an  effort  to  halt  the  unauthorized  use  of 
its  news  dispatches  by  Station  KSOO. 

Affirming  his  previous  ruling,  which 
accompanied  a  temporary  injundtion 
restraining  the  Broadcast  company 
from  using  Associated  Press  news. 
Judge  Elliott  held  that  sufficient  cause 
for  action  had  been  shown  in  the  bill 
of  complaint  and  dismissed  a  conten¬ 
tion  that  The  Associated  Press  was  a 
monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  Broadcast  Association  will  have 
30  days  in  which  to  answer  the  bill  of 
complaint  if  the  case  is  continud  in 
Federal  court  to  a  final  determination  of 
the  right  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
prevent  the  unauthorized  use  of  its 
news  matter  by  the  radio  station. 

The  injunction  was  issued  March  14, 
and  an  appeal,  if  taken,  must  be  filed 
within  30  days  from  the  date  the  order 
was  entered. 


PRESSMEN  HONOR  WOMEN 

Two  women  joined  the  ranks  of  hon¬ 
orary  life  members  of  the  Internatiora 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’  Union  « 
North  America  last  week,  when  Mrs. 
William  Semple,  dhughter  of  the  htt 
Charles  P.  Taft,  vice-president  ® 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and  Mrs.  Hu¬ 
bert  Taft,  wife  of  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Star,  were  pre* 
sented  with  life  membership  and  work¬ 
ing  cards  by  Maj.  George  L  Berry, 
New  York,  president  of  the  union,  ffl 
the  Times-Star  building.  Chris 
Rembold,  veteran  general  maiuger  ot 
the  daily,  presided.  Those  holding  hon¬ 
orary  life  memberships  in  the  union  ®' 
elude  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Wilhao 
Randolph  Hearst  and  Adolph  Ochs. 

JOINS  DALLAS  AGENCY 

Herbert  F.  Thompson,  who  has  been 
associated  with  several  large  agencies  on 
the  West  Coast,  also  the  Los 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Edwards  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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BEER  ADVERTISING  BEGINS;  MORE  LATER 

Newspapers  In  Many  Cities  Get  Increased  Linage — Legal  Obstacles  Prevent  Placing  of  Copy  In 

Many  Sections — Large  Campaigns  Expected  Later 


Beer  advertising,  long  counted  on, 
appeared  in  newspaper  pages  of 
many  cities  this  weeK — the  first  in 
more  than  thirteen  years,  except  for 
scattering  pieces  of  copy  published 
since  the  recent  beer  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress. 

The  return  of  beer  advertising  was 
not  marked  by  any  rush  of  copy  except 
in  a  few  places. 

Sl  Louts,  famous  for  its  beer  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  and  aided  by  early  action  of 
the  Missouri  legislature  to  legalize  beer 
sale,  reported  a  Hood  of  advertising  this 
week,  in  Milwaukee,  special  sections 
celebrating  the  return  of  beer  were 
planned  by  the  newspapers,  with  good 
representation  of  brewers  in  the  adver- 
nsing  columns.  In  Chicago  copy  began 
arly.  Cincinnati,  sad  to  say,  reported 
a  shortage  of  beer,  with  St.  Louis  and 
Milwaukee  cahed  upon  for  aid. 

In  many  quarters  it  was  said  that  a 
freer  flow  of  beer  advertising  was  to  be 
expected  after  opening  difficulties  are 
ironed  out  and  real  competition  among 
the  brewers  s'ets  in. 

In  many  cities  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  this  week  was  disappointing,  and 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  there 
was  little  prospect  for  much  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  Three  reasons  accounted 
in  large  part  for  all  this : 

1.  The  speed  with  which  federal  beer 
legislation  was  put  into  effect  after 
being  actually  passed  left  many  brewers 
confronting  a  tremendous  task  in  get¬ 
ting  their  plants  in  shape,  their  distri¬ 
bution  lines  built  up,  and  their  market¬ 
ing  problems  solved. 

2.  The  huge  demand  for  deliveries  at 
the  earliest  legal  moment  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  building  up  dealers’  stocks  cre- 
atd  a  situation  in  which  advertising 
seemed  to  be  temporarily  unnecessary. 

3.  The  uncertain  nature  of  state  leg¬ 
islation  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
left  it  doubtful  how  the  beer  could  be 
retailed,  or  definitely  prevented  any 
sale. 

Of  these  factors,  the  third  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  im|x)rtant.  As  an  in¬ 
stance,  in  New  YorK  state  a  conflict 
between  governor  and  legislators  had 
held  up  plans  for  state  regulation  and  it 
was  impossible  for  an  advertiser  to  tell 
the  public  where  or  how  they  could  buy 
his  beer.  As  a  consequence,  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  were  indefinite  late  this 
week,  and  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
week  would  bring  more  than  two  or 
fcee  pages  of  beer  copy  for  any  paper. 
One  full-page  advertisement  definitely 
placed  for  Thursday  evening  and  Fri¬ 
day  morning  in  New  York  and  Newark 
papers  was  by  Jacob  Ruppert,  Inc.,  and 
ms  made  no  direct  appeal  for  business. 
Instead,  it  presented  a  message  signed 
“y  Col.  Ruppert,  under  the  heading 
Like  an  Old  Friend  Returning.” 

^  number  of  other  advertisements  in 
f^New  York  newspapers  referred  to 
beer,  or  offered  beer  accessories.  Loft, 
Inc.,  operating  a  chain  of  confection¬ 
eries,  announced  flatly  that  “Loft  will 
’  Half-page  copy  by  Can¬ 
ada  Dry  made  a  special  offering  for  the 
period  March  30  to  April  8  only,  evi¬ 
dently  fearing  that  unless  people  were 
stocked  in  advance  with  Canada  Dry 
products,  thirsty  ones  this  week-end 
would  turn  to  beer  instead. 

Widespread  reports  that  the  Coca- 
wla  Company  was  preparing  a  heavy 
nftack  on  beer  were  denied 
at  headquarters  of  the  company  in  At- 
‘Mta,  where  it  was  said  that  the  1933 
^ertising  program,  laid  out  before 
^r  took  the  center  of  the  stage,  would 
.  with  no  increases  and 

competitive  angles. 

Beginning  of  beer  advertising  brought 
^  question  of  whether  general  or  re- 
rates  would  be  charged  to  brew- 
publication. 

Most  ^blishers,  as  far  as  known  this 
>  classified  beer  advertising  as 
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general,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise 
there  would  be  rate  discrimination 
against  advertisers  of  national  or  sec¬ 
tional  brands  in  favor  of  local  brew¬ 
eries. 

A  few  newspapers  announced  they 
would  not  carry  beer  advertising.  Am¬ 
plifying  the  statement  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers,  it  was  said  at  the  Roches¬ 
ter  headquarters  of  the  group  that  brew¬ 
ery  advertising  would  be  barred,  but 
that  the  ruling  would  not  exclude  mere 
listing  of  beer  with  other  commodities 
in  general  food,  restaurant,  and  drug 
store  advertisements. 

The  IVasliuigton  (Pa.)  Reporter  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  not  carry  any 
advertising  for  the  sale  of  beer.  John 
L.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Observer 
Publishing  Company,  which  publishes 
both  the  Reporter  and  the  W ashington 
Observer,  commented  that  the  latter,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1871,  has  never  carried  a 
line  of  liquor  advertising, 

Charles  E.  Dunscomb,  publisher, 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  told  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent  his 
paper  will  not  carry  beer  advertising. 
Other  publishers  undoubtedly  have 
taken  a  similar  stand  without  making 
formal  announcement.  Still  others  will 
accept  copy  that  is  offered,  but  will 
do  no  soliciting,  particularly  among 
retailers. 

Following  are  reports  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  correspondents  from  typical 
cities : 


SEES  BIG  LINAGE  LATER 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  4 — A  greater 
volume  of  beer  advertising  than  was  re¬ 
ceived  prior  to  the  enactment  of  federal 
prohibition  will  probably  be  placed  with 
the  advent  of  3.2%  beverage,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Eugene  W.  Farrell,  business  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Newark 
Evening  News.  He  believes  that  many 
of  the  large  breweries  will  conduct  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaigns  to  re¬ 
introduce  their  frothy  product  to  the 
public. 

The  Evening  News  published  its  first 
beer  advertisement  April  4.  It  was 
placed  by  a  distributor.  Other  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  similar  nature,  as  well  as 
that  of  breweries,  was  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  this. 

Uncertainty  as  to  restrictions  has  held 
up  some  beer  copy,  it  is  said.  Mr. 
Farrell  believes  that  as  soon  as  the 
regulations  are  known  to  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  copy  will  begin  to  flow  as 
freely  as  the  amber  beverage  they  are 
marketing,  and  that  there  will  be  more 
space  used  than  was  purchased  for  beer 
advertising  before  the  sale  was  stopped 
by  the  federal  dry  laws.  He  said  one 
of  the  country’s  leading  breweries  had 
already  contracted  for  considerable 
space,  but  that  the  copy  will  not  be  re¬ 
leased  until  the  restrictions  are  made 
clear. 

HELD  UP  IN  TENNESSEE 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  4. — Ten¬ 
nessee  newspapers  are  ready  to  accept 
beer  advertising  when  it  is  offered,  and 
Tennessee  breweries  declare  they  are 
ready  to  offer  it  in  large  amounts  when 
they  can  benefit  from  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Little  beer  bill, 
which  would  legalize  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  3.2  per  cent  beer  within  the 
state,  is  pending  before  the  Legislature. 

Roy  H.  Beeler,  Attorney-General  of 
Tennessee,  has  ruled  that  there  is  no 
statute  prohibiting  the  offering  or  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  beer  advertising  by  news¬ 
papers. 

Only  two  bordering  states,  Kentucky 
and  Mis.souri,  will  be  entitled  to  sell  the 
3.2  per  cent  beverage  on  April  7.  Their 
brewers  have  not  seen  fit  to  offer  adver- 
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tising  invitations  to  Tennesseans,  al¬ 
though  it  is  expected  that  Tennesseans 
will  visit  them  in  great  numbers  on 
legalization  day. 


MONTH’S  CONTRACTS  SIGNED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  April  5. — Until  this 
week,  brewers  have  been  a  bit  "touchy” 
about  advertising  beer  in  the  news¬ 
papers — or,  in  fact,  anywhere,  before 
they  were  certain  that  beer  advertising 
would  be  permitted.  Five  breweries 
“broke  the  ice”  and  went  into  the  news- 
liapers  announcing  the  acceptance  of  ad¬ 
vance  orders.  These  included  the  Adam 
Scheldt  Brewing  Company,  Kasko 
Brewing  Company,  Jacob  Hornung, 
Esslinger’s  Brewery,  and  SchmidTs 
Brewery.  Except  for  Kasko,  which  is 
a  new-comer,  the  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  did  not  run  over  one-column 
width.  Yet  the  radio  was  overrun  with 
appeals  for  advance  orders. 

Beginning  Thursday,  however,  the 
breweries  will  let  down  the  bars  and 
go  in  for  big  space.  Contracts  have 
already  been  signed  with  all  of  the 
newspapers  for  at  least  a  •"-'nth  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  billboards  are  opening  up 
with  the  beer  story. 

It  is  figured  by  the  brewers  that  al¬ 
most  anybody’s  beer  will  sell  with  just 
a  medium  amount  of  advertising  for  the 
first  month  or  so.  Following  that,  it 
will  be  a  battle  of  “Whose  beer?”  and 
then  will  come  larger  space  in  the  real 
battle  for  business. 

Newspapers  think  every  local  brewer 
will  be  represented  in  the  advertising 
columns,  immediately  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  decides  who  shall  distribute 
the  beer.  Regulations  are  still  up  in  the 
air  and  until  regulatory  laws  shall  be 
passed,  the  breweries  expect  to  confine 
sales  to  the  indivdual  consumer.  This 
indecision  has  helped  to  hold  back  any 
“splurges”  in  the  newspapers — plus  the 
usual  conservatism  of  Philadelphia 
brewery  establishments. 


CELEBRATION  SOFT-PEDALED 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cincinnati,  April  4 — If  the  influence 
of  the  Cincinnati  papers  can  bring  it 
about,  celebration  of  the  restoration  of 
King  Gambrinus  to  his  throne,  April  7 
with  the  revival  of  beer  sales  will  be 
soft-pedaled.  Last  week  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  came  out  editorially  and 
counselled  the  stopping  of  plans  for  a 
public  jamboree  which  were  being  made 
in  certain  quarters.  The  Post  asked 
all  hotels  and  restaurants  to  refrain 
from  holding  midnight  parties,  and  to 
postpone  the  sale  of  beer  until  6  o’clock 
April  8.  The  Enquirer  and  the  Titnes- 
Star  editorially  commended  this  pro¬ 
posal. 

As  a  result,  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
owners  association  cancelled  all  plans 
for  midnight  parties  Friday  night  and 
other  forms  of  celebration.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  there  are  a.  number  of 
parties  scheduled  for  the  northern  Ken¬ 
tucky  cities  where  there  will  be  jollifi¬ 
cation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  present  beer  sup¬ 
ply  of  Cincinnati  is  inadequate,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  large 
shipments  from  St.  Louis  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  supply  demands  for  the  early 
weeks  of  beer  revival. 

The  Cincinnati  dailies  are  hopeful 
of  receiving  copy  within  the  next  thirty 
or  forty  days  from  Anheuser-Busch, 
Schlitz,  and  Pabst,  all  of  whom  were 
heavy  national  advertisers  formerly. 
Local  beer  advertising  commences 
Thursday  with  a  half-page  spread  in 
all  papers  by  Bruckman,  Cincinnati’s 
only  brewer  in  a  position  to  make 
volume  sales.  This  will  be  followed  by 
quarter-pages  weekly  on  Saturdays. 
Another  brewery  will  be  ready  in  about 


two  weeks  and  this  also  is  planning  a 
local  advertising  schedule. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  APRIL  7 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Apr.  4 — Milwau¬ 
kee  brewing  companies  have  as  yet 
placed  only  short  schedules.  Locally 
there  has  been  little  advertising  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  beer-opening  date.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  signing  of  the  beer  bill 
by  President  Roosevelt,  Premier-Pabst 
ran  full  pages  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Sentinel  and  the  tVisconsin- 
News.  This  copy  did  not  mention  the 
word  “beer,”  but  was  promotional. 
Headed  by  an  illustration  of  the  Pabst 
trade-mark,  the  copy  said:  “Pabst  Blue 
Ribbon — Yesterday’s,  Today’s  and  To¬ 
morrow’s  Standard  of  Quality,”  closing 
with  the  telephone  number  of  the  city 
order  department. 

Outside  of  this,  local  brewers  have 
maintained  that  they  were  uncertain  as 
to  the  legality  of  advertising  beer  before 
Friday,  and  “wanted  to  keep  within  the 
spirit  of  the  law”  by  not  advertising 
before  the  legal  date. 

National  radio  chains,  as  well  as  local 
stations,  have  been  negotiating  with 
local  breweries.  Radio  will  undoubtedly 
offer  strong  competition  for  the  brew¬ 
eries’  advertising  dollars  which  in  the 
old  days  went  to  newspapers  and  other 
media,  but  nothing  definite  on  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  is  available  at  this  time. 

On  Friday,  April  7,  Milwaukee  news¬ 
papers  will  issue  special  sections  de¬ 
voted  to  the  history  and  prospects  of 
Milwaukee  as  relates  to  beer  and  the 
brewing  industry.  Most  of  the  breweries 
selling  in  the  Milwaukee  market  will 
be  represented  in  these  sections  with 
advertisements. 

Local  agencies  handling  larger  Mil¬ 
waukee  brewery  accounts  say  that  they 
are  scheduling  sizable  copy  for  Friday 
in  wet  cities  of  the  nation  where  they 
have  outlets.  Further  than  that  sched¬ 
ules  are  still  in  the  making  and  will 
depend  upon  legislation. 

UNDER  WAY  IN  CHICAGO 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  6 — Local  breweries 
are  proceeding  cautiously  in  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  plans.  Aside  from 
Atlas,  United  States  Brewing  and 
Prima  companies,  brewing  concerns 
here  are  making  no  special  beer  adver¬ 
tising  plans  for  the  first  30  days. 

Atlas  Brewing  Company,  through  its 
agency,  Mejunkin  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  launched  its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  papers  this  week,  using 
1,500-line  copy  to  present  an  official 
statement  on  the  return  of  beer,  signed 
by  Charles  J.  Vopicka,  president  of  the 
company.  The  Atlas  company  will  ex¬ 
tend  its  newspaper  advertising  to  sev¬ 
eral  cities  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Ohio, 
beginning  April  6.  Atlas  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  is  also  scheduled  for  April  7, 
featuring  an  illustration  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  Atlas  beer,  with  the  statement : 
“Two  old  friends  get  together  again.” 
The  appeal  in  the  Atlas  advertising  is 
straight  merchandising  copy,  stressing 
the  importance  of  aging  in  beer. 

Prima  Company  is  confining  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  Chicago  papers. 
The  copy  is  strictly  local  in  appeal,  fea¬ 
turing  April  7  as  “National  Beer  Day” 
and  announcing  the  local  “foam  number” 
for  telephone  orders  on  case  deliveries. 
Green,  Fulton  &  Cunningham  is  the 
agency  handling  this  account.  No  defi¬ 
nite  plans  have  been  made  for  an  ex¬ 
panded  advertising  program  until  after 
April  15,  other  than  the  radio  broad¬ 
casting  of  Chicago  Cubs  and  White  Sox 
baseball  games,  hAoth  at  home  and  out 
of  town. 

United  States  Brewing  Company,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Rheingold,  Savoy  Special, 
Lowen  Brau  and  New  Life  Malt  Tonic, 
used  1,0(X)  line  copy  this  past  week-end 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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NEWSPRINT  AT  ECONOMIC  CROSSROADS 

Industry,  Now  Only  54  Years  Old,  Faces  Reorganization — Growth  Has  Paralleled  That  erf 
Newspapers  Since  1879 — Future  Should  Be  Under  Joint  Guidance  for  Mutual  Welfare 


J 


FIFTY-ODD  years  ago,  newsprint 
machines  and  newspaper  presses 
began  to  make  United  States  history. 
Pioneers  in  mechanics  and  science  found 
cheap  woodpulp  newsprint  for  the  de¬ 
mands  of  pioneer  publishers  who  headed 
the  waves  of  other  pioneers  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  raw  continent.  Evaluation 
of  the  work  of  these  newspapers  can 
be  left  to  the  historians,  but  some  bare 
statistics  boldly  illuminate  the  story  of 
progress. 

In  1859,  with  only  high-cost  rag  news¬ 
print  available,  the  national  consumption 
was  40,000  tons.  In  1879,  with  the  new 
paper  just  arrived,  we  us^  90,000  tons, 
but  in  the  next  twenty-one  years,  by 
1899,  we  had  grown  to  make  and  use 
569,000  tons  of  newsprint.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  visitor  from  Mars  could  get  en¬ 
lightenment  and  a  grand  kick  ■  out  of 
those  facts. 

Without  the  service  that  these  figures 
reflect,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
unity  of  the  American  nation.  Destroy 
it  today,  and  you  destroy  the  unity,  with 
the  probability  that  the  country  would 
become  again  a  set  of  hostile  states  in 
a  few  decades.  The  point  of  this  obser¬ 
vation  is  that  the  newsprint  industry, 
a  basic  foundation  of  the  entire  press 
service,  is  receiving  the  full  impact  of 
destructive  forces,  with  an  outcome  that 
no  one  can  predict  today. 

There  is  need  for  understanding  and 
sympathy  in  this  joint  industry— a 
knowledge  of  what  forces  caused  its 
growth,  of  the  men  who  built  it,  and 
the  chain  of  events  and  forces  which 
brought  about  the  present  over-supply 
of  mills.  This  knowledge  is  the  first 
step  toward  solution,  and  to  a  review  of 
some  little  known  facts  this  article  will 
be  devoted. 

The  entire  story  just  fits  a  lifetime 
of  business  effort.  The  first  21-year 
period,  from  1879  to  1899,  covers  the 
growth  from  birth  to  early  manhood. 
The  next  ten  years,  to  1909,  takes  the 
young  industry  through  his  period  of 
business  struggle  to  the  following  decade 
of  moderate  prosperity  and  lots  of  ex¬ 
citement.  With  the  end  of  the  WOTld 
War,  the  industry  entered  upon  the 
period  of  its  greatest  income  and  busi¬ 
ness  growth,  culminating  in  1929. 

The  fourth  year  of  disaster  is  now 
being  endured  and  the  industry  at  54 
years  of  age  faces  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
building  from  the  wreckage  of  too  rapid 
and  too  ambitious  expansion.  This  in¬ 
dustry  at  its  full  vigor  is  needed.  A 
longer  period  of  service,  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  it  has  rendered,  lies  be¬ 
fore  it  in  the  construction  of  a  better 
aligned  economic  society,  and  while  men 
die  at  70,  institutions  go  on  until  their 
strength  and  usefulness  ends. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning.  In  1866 
Albrecht  Pagenstecher,  an  American 
citizen,  learned  that  wood  was  being 
ground  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for 
rags  in  paper.  In  association  with  his 
brother  Rudolph  and  his  cousin,  also 
Albrecht,  he  obtained  grinders  from 
Germany  and  set  them  up  in  the  Curtis 
paper  plant  at  Curtisville,  Mass,  in  1867. 

The  first  major  trouble  was  to  find 
a  market  for  the  woodpulp  in  an  indus¬ 
try  convinced  that  rags  were  essential 
to  paper-making.  At  length  the  Smith 
Paper  Co.,  of  Lee,  Mass.,  was  induced 
to  experiment,  and  the  trial  worked. 
Larger  power  was  soon  needed  and  the 
Smith  mill  moved  to  Lake  Luzerne,  in 
Warren  County,  N.  Y.,  and  later  to 
Palmers  Falls  on  the  Hudson  River. 
During  these  removals,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  spruce  made  better  pulp  and 
ground  more  easily  than  popple,  which 
was  first  used. 

In  the  early  seventies,  the  name  of 
the  mill  was  changed  to  Hudson  River 
Pulp  “&  Paper"  Co.,  and  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint  was  begun.  Again 
the  difficulty  arose  of  finding  a  market 
for  the  new  product  among  newspapers 


By  GEORGE  G.  WHEAT 


wedded  to  the  old  institutions,  but  this 
was  gradually  overcome. 

When  grinder  rights  for  the  United 
States  were  obtained  by  Louis  Prang 
of  Boston  from  the  German  owners, 
Albrecht  Pagenstecher  bought  him  out, 
but  did  not  retain  the  privilege  tor 
monopolistic  use.  He  perfected  the 
mechanism  and  licensed  others  to  use 
it  in  competition  with  him,  and  when 
his  patent  rights  expired.  Congress  ex¬ 
tended  them  for  seven  years — a  rare 
happening. 

Albrecht  Pagenstecher  does  not  yet 
pass  out  of  the  picture.  Even  with 
cheap  ground  wood,  the  rag  pulp  used 
for  strength  content  was  still  costly  and 
prevented  full  fruition  of  the  wood- 
pulp  economies.  In  1888,  Mr.  Pagen¬ 
stecher  learned  that  the  Germans  were 
successfully  using  a  direct  cook  method 
for  wood.  He  visited  the  German 
plants,  obtained  the  American  rights 
to  the  process  and  established  the  first 
successful  sulphite  pulp  wood  plant  in 
the  United  States.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  helped  start  the  Laurentide 


groundwood  pulp  mills  in  Canada  in 
1887. 

Many  other  such  stories  |pf  similar 
men  could  be  told  in  a  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  newsprint  manufacture. 
More  than  30  mills  began  making  news¬ 
print  before  1899.  Some  were  rag¬ 
using  mills  converted  to  wood  proc¬ 
esses — badly  located  for  wood  supply 
and  water  power  and  lacking  efficiency 
as  wood-using  mills.  The  industry  had 
to  creep  before  it  could  walk  and  these 
facts  are  mentioned  here  because  they 
were  used  against  the  newsprint  men 
in  the  ensuing  period  of  warfare  be¬ 
tween  publishers  and  paper  makers. 

Let  us  review  briefly  what  this  new 
pulp  had  done  for  publishers.  News¬ 
print  was  worth  $180  a  ton  in  1879  and 
it  was  delivered  in  New  York  press¬ 
rooms  for  $32  a  ton  by  1897.  Compe¬ 
tition  had  become  keen  between  mills. 
The  industry  was  in  actual  danger  and 
the  tariff  on  newsprint  was  raised  in 
1896  from  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  ton  and 
the  pulp  tariff  was  increased  from  $1.20 
to  $1.67  per  ton.  But  newspapers  that 


NEWSPRINT  MEN  MEET  WITH  BANKERS; 
DECIDE  TO  MAINTAIN  PRICES 


Conference  Resulted  from  Pressure  Brought  by  Consumers  for 
Lower  Rates — Price  Brothers  Loses  Suit 
Against  Institute 


A  DECISION  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  on  newsprint  was  made 
by  executives  of  newsprint  concerns 
following  a  meeting  with  the  bankers’ 
committee  on  newsprint,  according  to 
dispatches  from  Montreal  this  week. 

The  meeting  was  held  “as  a  result 
of  considerable  pressure  from  newsprint 
consumers  for  a  formal  reduction  in 
price,”  a  dispatch  to  the  IVall  Street 
Journal  said. 

“Certain  large  consumers,”  the  dis¬ 
patch  said,  “have  been  demanding  a 
lower  price,  on  the  ground  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  western  cities  newsprint  has  been 
and  is  being  sold  below  official  price. 
It  was  held  by  these  publishers  that 
under  their  contract  they  automatically 
were  entitled  to  a  lower  price.” 

The  official  price,  based  on  that  set  by 
International  Paper  Company  in  its  new 
contract  basis  last  September,  is  $45 
t'cr  ton  in  New  York,  or  approximately 
$38  a  ton  at  the  Canadian  mill.  It  is 
generally  understood,  however,  that  $40 
to  $42  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  is  closer 
to  the  price  no'"  being  obtained  on  the 
great  bulk  of  newsprint  contracts. 

Neil  C.  Head,  vice-president  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  return¬ 
ing  to  New  York  from  Newfoundland 
this  week,  said  that  the  newsprint  price 
situation  was  being  constantly  strength¬ 
ened  by  curtailment  of  operations  by 
high-cost  producers  and  the  dwindling 
of  cut  wood  pulp  supplies. 

Some  companies,  Mr.  Head  observed, 
have  been  converting  their  wood  into 
dollars,  for  the  reason  that  they  had 
great  wood  stocks  on  hand.  Now  that 
they  are  at  the  bott^  of  the  »>ile,  they 
will  produce  newsprint  more  cautiously, 
he  said.  The  fact  that  they  will  have 
to  go  to  their  bankers  for  money  to 
buy  new  wood  supplies  will  also  be  a 
deterrent  to  overproduction,  he  added. 

Efforts  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co.  to 
obtain  $787,162  from  the  Newsprint 
Institute  of  Canada  for  price  differences 
and  adjustments  in  connection  with 
newsprint  contracts  was  dismissed  in 
Superior  Court,  Quebec,  April  4. 

The  defendants,  who  were  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Pai^r  Co.,  the  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian  Paper  Mills  and  11  other  news¬ 
print  firms  who  were  cited,  claimed  that 
the  agreements  alleged  by  Price  Broth¬ 


ers  were  always  void,  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  constituted  illegal  combines  and 
agreement  in  restraint  of  trade,  that  the 
agreements  were  never  put  into  effect, 
that  two  firms  never  received  the  ton¬ 
nage  they  would  have  been  entitled  to 
under  the  provisional  ratings  given  them, 
and  that  Price  Brothers  themselves  com¬ 
mitted  a  breach  of  the  obligations  by 
offering  contracts  to  various  consumers 
in  contravention  of  the  agreements 
reached. 

In  his  decision.  Justice  Stein  ruled 
that  the  agreements  did  not  constitute 
illegal  combines  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  that  Price  Brothers  had  committed 
a  breach  of  its  obligations  by  conclud¬ 
ing  contracts  in  contravention  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  reached  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute. 

The  jurist  maintained  that  the  only 
thing  left,  under  the  circumstances  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  record,  would  be  an  action 
to  dissolve  the  Newsprint  Institute. 

This  action  follows  the  petition  last 
week  by  the  Duke-Price  Power  Com¬ 
pany  asking  that  Price  Brothers  be  de¬ 
clared  in  bankruptcy.  An  interim  re¬ 
ceiver  was  appointed.  Argument  on 
the  petition  will  be  heard  April  10. 
The  Duke-Price  company  said  the 
newsprint  firm  owes  Duke-Price  $290,- 
000  and  interest. 

G.  T.  Clarkson,  receiver  and  manager 
of  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  issued  a  statement  this  week  tell¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  company,  now 
in  liquidation.  Too  many  unwise  in¬ 
vestments  “during  the  quick  expansion 
fever  period  from  1928  to  1930”  drained 
the  assets  of  the  company,  he  said. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Kimberly- 
Qark  Corporation  and  subsidiaries  for 
1932,  issu^  in  New  York  this  week, 
shows  a  consolidated  net  profit  of 
$588,755,  after  depreciation,  charges 
and  Federal  taxes  and  provision  for 
doubtful  accounts,  but  exclusive  of  a 
profit  of  $108,463  on  logging  operations, 
which  was  credited  to  surplus. 

This  was  equal  to  $5.92  a  share 
earned  on  99,360  shares  of  $100  par 
6  per  cent  preferred  stock,  comparing 
with  $1,762,430  in  1931,  or  $2.33  a  share 
earned  on  499,800  common  shares  after 
preferred  dividends  paid  during  the 
year. 


cost  14  cents  before  this  paper  caije 
were  now  selling  for  1  cent  a  copy  and 
in  21  years  the  joint  industry  had 
grown  over  600  per  cent  in  tonnagt 
volume.  In  this  period  were  perfected 
the  Linotype,  improved  high-speed 
presses,  electric  transmission  of  powet 
and  organized  collection  of  wire  news 
Newsprint  men  had  improved  and 
widened  their  paper  machines  and  in¬ 
creased  the  speed  from  200  feet  up  to 
500  feet  per  minute  and  made  other 
mechanical  advances. 

Economic  conditions  of  the  90s  h- 
eluded-  the  depression  of  1893,  the 
short  surge  upward  after  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair,  the  Spanish-American 
war  and  the  South  African  war,  each 
of  which  caused  variations  in  demand 
and  American  supply.  The  tariff  had 
failed  to  help  competitive  conchtioas 
among  the  mills.  A  new  step  was  ob¬ 
viously  at  hand. 

In  1898  came  the  first  merger,  the 
International  Paper  Company  headed 
by  William  A.  Russel.  Twenty-four 
mills,  making  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  production,  joined  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  including  some  strong,  effidett 
mills  as  well  as  some  of  the  wedeer 
and  most  offensive  competitors.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Mr.  Russel,  a  strong  and 
unifying  leader,  died  within  six  moirths 
after  the  birth  of  his  venture,  amid  dia- 
turbing  international  conditions. 

Relations  with  Canada  were  unsettW. 
A  Joint  High  Commission  was  named 
to  consider  disputed  questions  such  as 
seal  fisheries,  the  timber  trades  and 
tariffs. 

The  publishers  filed  briefs  asking  r^ 
duction  or  removal  of  tariffs.  The 
newsprint  merger  group  countered 
strongly.  Fancied  wrongs  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  as  well  as  real  ones,  were  aired 
by  both  groups,  and  bitternesses  were 
created  and  fostered.  The  Commission 
relegated  the  matter.  However,  Quebec 
soon  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1.50  pa 
cord  on  U.  S.  export  wood  and  Ontario 
placed  an  embargo  on  wood  cut  from 
crown  lands. 

The  United  States  was  already  im¬ 
pendent  on  Canada  for  20  per  cent  of 
her  pulpwood,  3  per  cent  of  her  pulp, 
and  on  Europe  for  1  per  cent  of  pulp, 
and  could  supply  83  per  cent  herself, 
thus  having  an  excess,  and  was  able  to 
export  7  per  cent  as  newsprint.  We 
were  net  90  per  cent  independent,  bd 
the  future  problems  of  wood  supply  had 
emerged.  Both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  saw  it  clearly. 

During  the  next  period,  1900^1909, 
fighting  between  mills  and  publishen 
grew  steadily.  It  finally  culminated  in 
the  complete  removal  of  all  tariffs  m 
1913.  Canada’s  other  provinces  pla^ 
embargoes  on  all  crown  lands  pulpwood 
for  export.  _ 

Meanwhile  in  newsprint  circles  the 
merger  members  fail^  to  agree  on 
policies,  especially  that  of  expansioi 
Prices  were  still  too  low  Jo 
expansion  and  these  pioneering  individ¬ 
ualists  failed  to  work  together  just « 
badly  as  men  do  today.  So  expansion 
came  from  without  the  merger. 

Garret  Schenck,  a  member,  drew  od 
almost  at  once  and  in  1898  bought  w 
old  sulphite  mill  at  Madison,  Me.,  whicn 
he  converted  for  newspilnt  with  two 
30-ton  machines  in  time,  for  elecM 
news  of  1900.  He  looked  about  fot 
other  sites,  bought  a  farmstead,  waW 
power  site  and  timber  limits  at 
nocket.  Me.,  and  began  to  build.  Eign 
machines  were  planned  and  began  » 
come  in  during  1900.  This  was  w 
start  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  co¬ 
in  the  next  depression  period  of  1^' 
Mr.  Schenck  was  putting  in  his  tflirt 
mill  at  East  Millinocket,  where  he  'O' 
stalled  the  first  80-90  ton  machffltt 
built  to  his  own  and  his  engineers  st^ 
fications.  Four  machines  made  this  do* 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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JUST  A  BEGINNING  MADE,  LEADERS  WARN 

Banking  Panic  Cured,  But  Much  Remains  to  Be  Accomplished — Outstanding  Men  Applaud  Way 
Press  Handled  Crisis,  Although  Some  Criticize  Efforts  to  Stimulate  Optimism 


ethics  must  be  restored 

Andrew  R.  Sherriff,  chairman  of 
American  Bar  Association’s  committee 
on  cooperation  of  press  and  bar,  Chicago 
—1.  The  reopening  of  the  banks,  which 
has  been  only  partially  accomplished, 
ns  a  natural  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  measures  earlier  enforced  in  clos¬ 
ing  them.  The  proceedings  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  this  month  seem  rather  emer¬ 
gency  measures,  of  dictatorial  and  tran¬ 
sitory  character,  than  constructive  in 
any  permanent  or  constitutional  sense. 
So  I  do  not  regard  them  as  significant 
of  a  solid  foundation,  on  which  Amer¬ 
ican  business  concerns  can  progress  or 
build  with  confidence.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  intrinsic  remedies  must  be  found 
in  an  elevated  sense  of  justice  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  p«)ple,  collective  and 
individual,  for  which  legislation  and 
economic  plans  are  mere  auxiliaries,  the 
necessary  means  of  action. 

2.  I  felt  that  the  manner  in  which 
newspapers  treated  the  bank  crisis  was 
loyal  and  patriotic,  that  they  played  a 
commendable  part  in  preventing  more 
serious  difficulties.  But  the  harm  they 
do  is  in  habitually  forecasting  “recoy- 
ery"  and  “prosperity”  when  neither  is 
in  sight,  so  far  as  I  can  see;  and  will 
not  be,  until  fundamental,  essential 
changes  in  the  social  fabric  are  wrought. 
In  this  way  the  newspapers  are  courting 
more  bitter  disappointments  to  come. 

The  ethics  and  aspirations  which  must 
be  restor^,  are  those  of  the  revolution 
and  the  birth  of  the  nation.  So  long  as 
we  desert  the  principles  on  which  the 
social  fabric  and  the  government  were 
founded,  so  long  will  our  common  wel¬ 
fare,  and  our  business  concerns,  neces¬ 
sarily  based  on  security,  wither  and 
languish. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  ignored  their  principles,  have 
been  dishonest  with  their  neighbors  and 
themselves.  They  have  failed  in  self¬ 
regulation  and  the  will  to  conduct  a 
sound  democracy.  The  convalescence 
of  their  country  will  await  the  revival 
of  their  necessary  morale. 

The  measures  of  first  importance  are 
to  banish  ruinous  monopolies,  legalized 
thievery,  grandiose  greed.  The  people 
must  undertake  to  eliminate  error  apd 
corrupt  habits  from  themselves,  while 
they  are  demanding  support  from  their 
Government. 


PUT  FORTH  BEST  EFFORTS 

Morris  Fishbein,  M.D.,  editor.  Jour- 
Ml  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
lM»,  Chicago — I  cannot  undertake  to 
Mswer  question  1,  as  I  am  no  authority 
«  banking. 

It  is  my  hunch,  however,  and  one 
™ch  we  are  following  in  our  own 
»ork,  that  the  best  thing  anybody  can 
w  at  present  is  to  put  forth  his  utmost 
oorts  to  go  forward  and  to  take 
®wes  on  the  possibility  that  some 
■foreseen  circumstance  may  yet  arise 
»  give  us  another  setback. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  atti- 
j  L  newspapers  in  general  to- 
^d  the  moratorium  was  highly  com- 
■»Mble,  that  it  did  much  to  allay 
IMMC  fear,  and  that,  in  contrast,  the 
1^0  overlooked  its  possibilities  for 
and  for*  service  to  the  public.  Its 
®c  rontribution  was  the  address  by 
W  Roosevelt,  which,  unfortunate 
w  the  newspapers  by  contrast,  prob- 
ffood  than  the  constant 

cellent  attitude  of  the  newspapers. 

FEBRUARY  MARKED  BOTTOM 

associate  professor 
K^omics  University  of  aiifornia, 
^'-“This  nation  has  rarely 
Pj^sed  a  lower  ebb  in  the  morale  of 
^encM  people  than  that  which  oc- 
1?33.  Confidence 
'^^ders,  our  institutions  and  our- 
That  month 
mark  the  bottom  of  the  curve  when 


PLENTY  OF  WORK  AHEAD 

Men  in  varied  walks  of  life,  in  most  cases  not  directly  related  to 
advertising  or  publishing,  responded  to  an  invitation  from  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  by  giving  their  views  upon:  (1)  the  extent  to  which 
recent  constructive  measures  may  have  strengthened  the  foundation  of 
American  business,  and  (2)  the  way  in  which  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
handled  the  news  of  the  bank  holiday.  The  statements  are  published  here¬ 
with. 

While  recognizing  the  benefits  likely  to  flow  from  restored  confidence 
in  the  banks  that  have  been  permitted  to  reopen,  the  writers  are  not  inclined 
to  attribute  too  much  weight  to  this  measure  alone.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  according  to  some  views  expressed,  before  there  will  be  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  new  economic  structure.  Others  are  more  hopeful,  and 
at  least  two  point  to  the  necessity  for  individual  action  if  there  is  to  be 
progress  toward  recovery. 

The  policies  of  the  press  in  reporting  the  bank  crisis  draw  general 
praise,  but  here  too  there  are  dissenters,  of  whom  the  most  vigorous 
insists  that  the  newspapers  chose  not  to  tell  the  truth. 


the  story  of  this  depression  is  written. 
The  behavior  of  the  American  press 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  stress 
deserves  high  praise.  The  restraint  with 
which  the  true  details  of  the  disaster 
were  presented,  the  calm  and  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  facts  and  proposals,  the  edi¬ 
torial  admonition  urging  patience  and 
confidence,  the  unabridged  publication 
of  the  texts  of  emergency  measures,  and 
the  careful  explanations  of  the  principal 
features  of  those  acts,  together  with  the 
reviews  of  historic  analogies,  rendered 
us  a  signal  service  which  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  high  moments 
in  the  story  of  .American  journalism. 
The  vigor  and  courage  with  which  the 
new  administration  has  attacked  a  major 
crisis  has  rallied  all  forces  and  all  in¬ 
terests,  and  has  gone  far  toward  restor¬ 
ing  a  faith  on  which  alone  recovery  can 
be  built.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  inspiring  leadership  will 
continue  and  that  business  will  soon  re¬ 
spond  to  its  challenge. 


REBUILD  ENTIRE  SYSTEM 

John  Haynes  Holmes,  minister  of 
The  Community  Church,  of  New  York 
— (1)  The  reopening  of  the  banks  and 
other  measures  which  have  been  taken 
in  Washington  do  not  in  any  way  es¬ 
tablish  a  solid  foundation  on  which 
American  business  firms  can  go  ahead 
without  fear.  We  have  simply  gotten 
by  one  great  crisis,  with  other  and 
worse  crises  still  to  come.  Our  eco¬ 
nomic  machine  has  broken  down  for 
gtiod  and  all.  and  patching  it  up  here 
and  there  will  do  no  good.  We  have  got 
to  rebuild  the  whole  system  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  I  see  no  indication  in 
Washington  or  elsewhere  that  this  is 
going  to  be  done. 

(2)  The  newspapers  had  to  choose 
during  the  bank  crisis  between  fooling 
the  people  with  propaganda  to  the  end 
of  cheering  them  up  and  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  their  morale,  and  telling  them  the 
truth.  The  newspapers  chose  the  for¬ 
mer  alternative  as  they  always  do,  on 
the  good  old  American  principle  that 
reality  should  never  be  faced  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  The  ethics  of  this  policy 
are  obvious ;  its  final  wisdom  is  verv 
questionable. 


PEOPLE  EAGER  TO  BUY 

H.  W.  Newell,  vice-president,  Frig- 
idaire  Corporation,  subsidiary  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors — The  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks  resulting  from  the  vigorous  lead¬ 
ership  and  courageous  action  of  our 
President  have  gone  far  to  restore  the 
shattered  confidence  of  the  American 
public.  The  banking  situation  reached 
a  crisis,  but  the  problem  was  met  boldly 
and  with  intelligence. 

Optimism  and  confidence  have  re¬ 
placed  fear  and  distrust.  People  are 
eager  to  do  business  again — eager  to  buy 
the  things  they  want  and  need. 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  course  to  follow  or  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  that  exists.  There  is  no  way  to 
go  but  forward. 

Frigidaire  shares  with  the  public  its 
faith  in  the  future  and  its  optimism.  As 
our  contribution  to  the  rebuilding  of 
business  and  the  return  to  prosperity, 
we  have  invested  $1,100,000  in  new  tools 
and  machinery,  we  have  placed  orders 
for  $2,500,000  in  raw  materials  for  one 
month’s  production  requirements,  and 
we  are  expending  huge  sums  in  payrolls 
for  the  more  than  6,500  men  now  at 
work  in  our  Dayton  plants. 

From  telegrams  and  communications 
sent  to  me  from  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  I  know  that  every  one 
of  the  15,000  dealers  and  salesmen  is  as 
enthusiastic  as  I.  This  information  I 
regard  as  significant,  because  our  deal¬ 
ers  are  located  in  great  cities,  towns, 
hamlets,  in  white  collar  communities,  in 
factory  centers. 

The  vital  thing  now  is  for  every 
member  of  every  organization  that  man¬ 
ufactures  and  sells  to  work  with  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  a  good  job  in  his  particu¬ 
lar  territory  or  community.  Such  en¬ 
ergy  will  put  more  men  to  work  in 
plants  of  all  kinds,  will  cause  greatly 
increased  orders  for  raw  materials,  will 
force  railroads  to  put  on  more  freight 
trains,  and  will  bring  benefit  in  every 
way. 

Our  organization  already  has  “turned 
on  the  juice”  with  an  aggressive  selling 
and  advertising  campaign.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  this  advertising  campaign 
goes  to  daily  newspapers  in  strategic 
cities.  Without  sales  effort,  advertising 
is  wasted.  Without  advertising,  sales 
effort  is  wasted.  That  is  why  we  are 
concentrating  our  promotion  in  daily 
newspapers. 

Business  already  is  better  with  us, 
and  we  know  this  is  only  the  starter. 


TURNING  POINT  HERE 

Edward  G.  Seubert,  president.  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  Chicago, 
Ill.  (as  told  in  a  letter  from  Conger 
Reynolds,  director,  public  relations)  — 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  pass  on  to  you  some 
comments  which  were  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Seubert,  president  of 
our  company,  in  answering  some  in¬ 
quiries  similar  to  yours. 

Mr.  Seubert  expressed  the  view  that 
business  is  at  a  turning  point.  If  return¬ 
ing  confidence  and  optimism  of  the  pe¬ 
ri^  following  the  bank  holiday  can  be 
converted  into  a  wave  of  increased  and 
sustained  buying,  he  said,  recovery  will 
be  under  way. 

Salesmanship  and  advertising,  he  said, 
have  an  opportunity  such  as  they  have 
not  had  for  many  months,  if  at  all  since 
1930.  Advertising  is  undergoing  a  se¬ 
vere  test.  Intangible  benefits  are  not 
sufficient  returns  today  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  Profitable  sales  must  re¬ 
sult  or  the  money  is  ill  spent. 

With  this  principle  in  mind.  Standard 
Oil  is  proceeding  on  full  advertising 
schedules,  but  subjecting  both  copy  and 
media  to  most  exacting  tests  of  their 


ability  to  produce  concrete  results.  We 
have  observed  among  wideawake  pub¬ 
lishers  a  stronger  interest  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  making  advertising  in  their  pub¬ 
lications  successful. 


RECOVERY  BASIS  PRESENT 

Alfred  Reeves,  vice-president.  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  York — The  reopening  of  the 
banks  together  with  subsequent  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  financial  developments 
and  those  now  in  prospect  contain  the 
assurance  needed  by  American  business 
for  a  determined  reconstruction  effort. 

Whether  these  activities  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  solid  foundation  for  recovery 
progress  will  depend,  1  believe,  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  opportunities  they 
have  created  are  utilized  by  business 
leadership. 

We  in  the  automobile  industry  regret 
that  no  way  was  found  to  prevent  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  Detroit  banking 
situation.  However,  we  consider  our¬ 
selves  fortunate  in  having  such  leader¬ 
ship  as  that  evidenced  by  Mr.  Sloan  and 
his  associates  who  recognized  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  action. 

The  fact  that  no  demoralizing  confu¬ 
sion  attended  the  events  of  the  last 
month  is  unquestionably  a  tribute  to 
the  intelligent  and  confidence-inspiring 
manner  in  which  the  press  of  the  nation 
dealt  with  the  emergency. 


MUST  INCREASE  INCOMES 

H.  C.  Dickinson,  president.  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc.,  New 
York — The  first  question  involves  two 
ideas  which  I  believe  need  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished.  The  more  imminent  problem 
of  solvency  and  stability  of  individual 
banks  has  been  largely  solved  by  the  re¬ 
cent  constructive  measures,  which  in 
effect  lend  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the 
National  government  to  the  individual 
banks,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
further  fear  that  any  inherently  solvent 
bank  will  close  on  account  of  local  or 
temporary  difficulties.  There  is  now 
in  effect  a  pooling  of  interests  which 
should  protect  all  sound  institutions 
against  further  difficulties  not  under 
their  control.  In  this  respect  your  first 
question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  new  constructive  legislation  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  solid  foundation  on  which 
a  business  firm  may  go  ahead. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  superficial 
view  of  the  entire  situation.  The 
“causes  outside  their  control”  are  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  banking 
and  currency  situation.  In  fact  these 
are  only  symptoms  of  a  vastly  more 
deep-seated  disease  which  is  not  within 
the  control  of  any  one  business  or  even 
of  business  as  a  whole.  'This  disease 
is  a  rapid  fall  in  the  underlying  value 
of  the  entire  foundation  of  our  fiscal 
structure.  Clearly  securities  of  all  sorts, 
not  excluding  government  bonds  or  the 
foundation  of  currency  itself,  owe  their 
value  to  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  pay 
interest  on  them.  This  ability  to  pay 
interest  depends  upon  a  margin  between 
the  net  annual  income  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  amount  actu¬ 
ally  required  to  live.  Should  this  mar¬ 
gin  disappear,  the  earning  power  of  all 
securities  would  be  nil  and  their  value 
as  a  basis  for  credit  would  be  gone. 

Under  these  conditions  all  the  banks 
and  the  nation,  too,  would  be  completely 
insolvent  and  credit  would  disappear. 
Even  the  gold  reserve  would  be  of 
doubtful  value,  since  the  only  use  which 
a  nation  can  make  of  gold,  other  th^ 
as  a  basis  for  credit,  is  to  exchange 
it  in  kind  for  goods  and  services.  The 
United  States,  however,  as  a  nation 
could  not  even  do  this  to  advantage 
since  it  does  not  want  and  would  not 
tolerate  foreign  goods,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  surplus  of  goods  or  potential  goods 
in  this  country. 

{Continued  on  page  29) 
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THREE  FIRMS  LAUNCHING  LARGEST 
CAMPAIGNS  IN  THEIR  HISTORY 

Shell  Petroleum  Will  Spend  $2,000,000  in  Huge  Drive  Starting 
This  Week — Continental  Oil,  Standard  of  Indiana,  and  Van 
Camp  Sea  Food  Announce  Plans 

SPURNING  the  example  of  hesitation  door  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  is 
and  economizing  set  by  some  ad-  handling  the  outdoor  displays, 
vertisers,  three  large  companies  have  The  largest  advertising  campaign  in 
recently  announced  launching  of  their  its  history  is  being  conducted  in  1933  by 
1933  campaigns  on  the  largest  scales  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company,  Inc., 
they  have  ever  adopted.  All  are  plan-  of  Terminal  Island,  Cal.  The  San 
ning  to  make  important  use  of  news-  Francisco  office  of  Emil  Brisacher  and 
papers  to  get  their  sales  messages  into  Staff  is  in  charge  of  the  company’s 
the  territory  where  business  prospects  advertising.  The  1933  appropriation  is 
seem  brightest.  said  to  exceed  $400,000. 

_  T  wo  of  the  three  advertisers  are  large  Large  newspaper  schedules  have  al- 
oil  companies.  Shell  and  _  Continental,  ready  been  released  in  many  markets 
whose  best  selling  season  is  just  open-  and  many  hundreds  of  other  sections 
ing.  The  third  is  The  Van  Camp  Sea  of  the  United  States  will  be  told  of 
Food  Company,  Inc.,  of  Terminal  Chicken  of  the  Sea  brand  and  White 
Island,  Cal.  Star  brand  tuna  by  consistent  -nd  siz- 

A  third  large  oil  company.  Standard  able  newspaper  advertisements.  Expan- 
Oil  of  Indiana,  also  started  its  spring  sion  in  numerous  new  markets  is  con- 
and  summer  newspaper  advertising  pro-  templated  in  the  company’s  1933  sales 
gram  this  week,  with  a  series  of  cam-  plan. 

paigns  stressing  service  and  products  of  “As  in  the  past,  more  than  90  per 
Standard  Oil  dealers.  The  list  of  cent  of  the  appropriation  is  for  news¬ 
papers  in  which  ads  of  dominating  size  paper  advertising,  which  has  been  a 
will  be  used  includes  1,606  dailies  in  vital  factor  in  the  company’s  growth  to 
1,468  cities  and  towns.  Copy  will  be  its  present  gigantic  size,  while  10  per 
running  in  all  of  these  papers  within  cent  will  be  for  24  sheet  posters,”  the 
the  next  week,  according  to  A.  N.  agency  announcement  said.  “The  Van 
Steele,  advertising  manager.  Camp  Sea  Food  Company,  Inc.,  is  not 

The  second  half  of  the  1933  adver-  only  the  largest  tuna  packer  in  the 
tising  program  is  made  up  of  a  series  world,  but  packs  a  great  deal  more  tuna 
of  campaigns,  each  complete  in  itself  than  all  others  combined.  Its  annual 
but  tying  in  with  all  the  others.  The  output  is  in  excess  of  60,000,000  tins  of 
company,  realizing  the  importance  of  California  fish  products, 
dealers  as  “ambassadors  of  good-will,”  “The  announcement  of  the  company’s 
is  featuring  the  “man  at  the  pump”  as  increase  over  their  1932  appropriation, 
well  as  Standard  Oil  products  in  the  which  was  by  far  the  largest  expendi- 
new  service  advertising.  ture  that  it  has  ever  made,  proves  the 

Shell  Petroleum  Corporation,  St.  soundness  of  aggressiveness  at  a  time 
Louis,  Mo.,  will  announce  “Shell’s  New  when  many  firms  have  retrenched.” 
Deal”  for  motorists  during  1933  in  full-  The  importance  of  newspaper  adver- 
page  advertisements  in  more  than  ISO  tising  to  the  Continental  Oil  Company, 
newspapers,  as  well  as  outdoor  displays  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  was  outlined  to 
and  radio  announcements  throughout  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  by 
the  middle  west  on  April  8.  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising  manager 

Starting  Saturday,^^  a  new  and  im-  of  the  Conoco  motor  oil  and  gasoline 
proved  “buper  Shell  ’  gasoline,  golden  firm.  The  Continental  company  is  using 
colored,  a  motor  fuel  which  previously  1,200  newspapers  in  40  states  with  a 
sold  at  a  three-cent  premium,  will  be  on  combined  circulation  in  excess  of  ten 
sale  at  the  price  of  ordinary  gasoline  at  million 

wesfeJ^state?"  “B^“d  on  plans  definitely  approved 

■  .  .  .  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  and 

Shell  s  campaign  of  advertising  and  tentatively  approved  for  the  balance  of 
sales  promotion  featuring  this  new  the  year,  the  Continental  Oil  Company 
product,  stated  Paul  Ryan,  manager  have  the  largest,  most  complete  and 
of  sales  promotion  and  advertising,  “will  well-rounded  advertising  program  in 
bring  the  story  of  Super  Shell  to  more  Jts  history  in  1933,”  stated  Mr.  Nunn, 
motorists  through  more  advertising  “We  expect  to  spend  more  dollars  for 
mwia  and  oyer  a  wider  area  than  any  advertising  in  1933  than  in  any  previous 
other  campaign  ever  used.  More  than  year  of  our  history.  Nearly  50  per  cent 
$2,000,000  will  be  expended  in  news-  of  every  Conoco  advertising  dollar  goes 
pa^r,  outdcwr,  radio,  direct  mail  and  for  the  purchase  of  space  in  news- 
other  advertising  media.  Some  idea  of  papers ;  the  balance  covers  everything 
the  tremendous  size  and  scope  of  Shell’s  else,  including  farm  papers,  posters, 
campaign  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  radio,  maps,  salaries,  overhead,  art 
that  the  newspaper  advertising  program  work,  engravings,  printing  plates  and 
will  produce  a  total  circulation  of  ap-  other  items  and  the  cost  of  operation  of 
proximately  74  million.  Conoco  Travel  Bureau.” 

Radio  jmnouncements  of  the  new  Mr.  Nunn  paid  tribute  to  the  effec- 
product  will  be  made  from  15  broad-  tiveness  of  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
casting  stations  throughout  the  Shell  medium  by  declaring  that  “since  my 
territory.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  company,  like  other  advertisers  with 
drive  will  be  that  exactly  the  same  years  of  experience,  is  extremely  de¬ 
verbiage  will  be  employed  in  every  sirous  of  getting  the  greatest  possible 
form  of  advertising  used.  return  from  its  advertising  expenditures, 

“Various  industries,  in  addition  to  I  a™  sure  you  need  no  further  proof  of 
that  of  the  newspaper  publishing  busi-  the  power  of  good  adver- 

ness,  will  benefit  by  this  campaign,”  said  fusing  in  good  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Ryan,  “as  more  than  637,000  yards  In  buying  advertising  space,  the  Con- 
of  cloth,  160,000  pounds  of  paper,  30.(K:0  tinental  Oil  Company,  through  its  ad- 
pounds  of  ink,  4,200,000  feet  of  wire,  vertising  agency,  Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
980,000  feet  of  rope  ^d  18,000  feet  of  Inc.,  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  takes  the  follow- 
lumber  will  be  used  in  the  production  ing  factors  into  consideration,  according 
of  outdoor  poster  and  station  banner  to  Mr.  Nunn:  (1)  actual  Conoco  sales 
displays,  and  approximately  5,000,000  in  any  community;  (2)  the  potential 
road,  metropolitan  and  in-and-out  local  market,  that  is,  the  volume  of  business 
maps  will  ^  distributed  free  by  Shell  available;  (3)  Conoco  facilities  and 
at  its  service  stations  during  the  six  organization  for  getting  more  of  the 
months’  campaign.”  ^  potential;  (4)  the  sales  or  expansion 

All  Shell  service  stations  will  be  plans  the  company  may  have  for  de- 
elaborately  decorated  with  fl^s  and  veloping  that  community, 
bant^s,  and  the  attendants  will  wear  The  Continental  Oil  Company  re¬ 
special  cap  and  arm  bands  on  Saturday,  cently  completed  a  contest  for  a  name 
announcing  the  new  product.  and  slogan  for  the  new  Conoco  bronze 

The  New  York  and  St.  Louis  offices  gasoline.  Newspaper  and  radio  adver- 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  are  tising  were  used  in  promoting  this  con- 
placing  the  newspaper  advertising  and  test  which  attracted  more  than  560,0()0 
Porter  F.  Leach,  vice-president  of  Out-  entries. 


L.  D.  BURRILL  PROMOTED 

Named  Publisher  of  Syracuse  Daily — 
Father  Continues  as  President 

Louis  D.  Burrill  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  publisher  to  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  J ournal- Ameri¬ 
can.  Harvey  D. 

- Burrill,  Louis  D. 

Burrill’s  father, 
continues  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor. 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  an¬ 
nounced  March 
31,  the  47th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Har¬ 
vey  D.  Burrill’s 
office  connection 
with  the  paper. 
He  previously  had 
been  newspaper 
I..  D.  iJuRRiLL  toy  five  years 
Both  father  and 
son  worked  up  to  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper  from  lowly  position  of  newspaper 
toy. 

BANGS  LOSES  PRESS 

Gos*  Company  Remove*  Equipment 
After  Obtaining  Court  Order 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Huntin'gton,  Ind.,  April  2. — Claire 
W.  H.  Bangs,  editor  of  the  Huntington 
News,  encountered  another  obstacle  this 
week-end  when  representatives  of  the 
Goss  company  of  Chicago  began  to  re¬ 
move  his  press. 

The  Goss  company  filed  suit  for  pos¬ 
session  of  the  equipment,  which  has  not 
been  paid  for,  several  weeks  ago,  and 
obtained  an  order  for  removal  of  the 
machinery.  Bangs  has  been  printing 
his  paper  without  benefit  of  electrical 
service  since  utilities  cut  him  off  for 
alleged  non-payment  of  bills.  Bangs 
insisted  that  cessation  of  service  was 
because  of  his  campaign  against  the 
rates  charged. 

Editor  Bangs  says  he  will  continue 
to  print  his  paper  and  make  it  tabloid 
size.  He  will  use  a  small  cylinder  press 
which  has  been  stored  in  the  News 
building. 

Before  the  press  was  dismantled  this 
week-end.  Bangs  was  permitted  to  print 
a  dummy  issue  for  Sunday  distribution. 

MOSES  JOINS  CHICAGO  DAILY 

Former  Senator  to  Interpret  Foreign 
Affairs  for  Daily  News 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  April  5 — Former  Senator 
George  H.  Moses  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  for  14  years  was  a  member  of 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  will  re-enter  newspaper 
work  as  special  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  to 
interpret  American  implications  in 
events  in  other  countries.  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  publisher  of  the  Daily  News, 
announced  today. 

The  ex-senator  will  maintain  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  but  his  articles 
will  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  Daily 
News  foreign  service.  Previous  to  en¬ 
tering  politics,  Mr.  Moses  devoted  20 
years  of  his  life  to  newspaper  work, 
culminating  in  his  editing  and  publishing 
of  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor  and 
Statesman. 

PUBUSHER  HNED 

Orville  Anderson,  publisher.  Elk 
Point  (S.  D. )  Union  County  Herald, 
was  fined  $50  and  court  costs  by  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judge  L.  L.  Fleeger  recently,  for 
using  profane  language  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  provoking  an  assault  in  a  street 
corner  rumpus  with  a  county  commis¬ 
sioner.  The  case  was  tried  before  a 
jury.  _ 

BUSINESS  MEN  CONFIDENT 

The  March  30  issue  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  exploiting  the 
regular  monthly  dollar  day  of  local 
stores,  contained  27  articles  by  leading 
merchants,  all  reflecting  an  improved 
business  outlook.  Local  linage  in  the 
issue  was  up  40  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  month. 


BOWERS  IS  APPOINTED 
ENVOY  TO  SPAIN 

Political  Columnist  and  Author  H*i 
Had  Long  Newspaper  Careeiw 
Advertising  Man  I*  Slated 
to  Go  to  Ireland 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
W'ashington,  D.  C.,  April  4— Coq. 
tinning  his  practice  of  placing  nevfj. 
paiiermen  in  high  positions,  Presideg 


Claude  C.  Bowers 

Roosevelt  has  appointed  Claude  G. 
Bowers,  New  York  editor  and  author, 
-Ambassador  to  Spain. 

The  announcement  confirmed  reports 
circulating  for  two  weeks  that  Mr. 
Bowers  would  be  offered  the  post. 

Charles  J.  O’Malley,  Boston  adw- 
tising  man,  is  expected  to  be  namtd 
United  States  Minister  to  the  Iriii 
Free  State  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  O’Mai 
ley  was  torn  in  Ireland  and  came  hot 
as  a  toy. 

Claude  Gernade  Bowers,  politbl 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Evemi 
Journal,  has  had  a  long,  successful  a- 
reer  in  newspaper  work,  and  has  de 
voted  much  of  his  life  to  research  and 
active  work  in  Democratic  politics. 

Born  in  Hamilton  County,  Ind,  in 
1878,  he  began  his  newspaper  career  a 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  India^olis 
Sentinel  in  1901.  He  was  with  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star  three  years 
starting  in  1903  and  was  editor  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal  Gastllt 
from  1917  to  1923. 

In  1923  he  joined  the  New  Yori 
World  and  was  with  that  paper  until 
its  sale  in  February,  1931,  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization.  Soon 
afterwards  he  went  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  where  he  writes  a 
column  of  political  comment.  His  writ¬ 
ings  have  been  liberal,  incisive  and 
widely  influential.  .  . 

Early  in  his  career  he  was  active  in 
politics  and  in  1904-06  campaigned  un¬ 
successfully  for  Congress  in  the  Terre 
Haute  district.  He  served  a  numbff 
of  years  with  the  Terre  Haute  Board 
of  public  improvements. 

His  interest  in  political  life  has  cofr 
tinned  with  his  newspaper  work,  m 
in  1928  he  was  selected  to  make  to  i 
keynote  address  at  the  Democratic  N>-  ^ 
tional  Convention  at  Houston, 
which  Alfred  E.  ^mith  was  nominated 
for  President. 

COWLES  LEAVES  R.  F.  C 

Gardner  Cowles,  Sr.,  ’’uBli^e^^ 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
has  resigned  as  a  director  and  acW 
chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi®^ 
Corporation,  effective  April  8,  it  W 
announced  this  week.  He  assumw  W’ 
fice  July  5,  1932,  and  has  remained,^ 
the  R.F.C.  since  March  on  Presides 
Roosevelt’s  request.  Mr.  CowIm  w 
return  to  the  management  of  the 
Moines  newspapers. 

F.  P.  A,  BACK  APRIL  12 

Franklin  P.  Adams’  “The 
Tower”  will  be  resumed  m  we  A 
York  Herald  Tribune  April  12-^ 
Adams  is  now  on  vacation  in 
He  will  have  been  gone  a  month. 
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NET  PAID  'SALE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1933,  AVERAGED  466,836  WEEKDAYS;  759,736  SUNDAYS 


New  York  is  a  city  of  great  contrasts.  It  has  more  apartment 
dwellers  than  any  other  urban  centre  in  the  world  and,  at  the 
same  time,  contains  within  the  limits  of  the  five  boroughs  more 
owned  homes  than  Philadelphia,  often  termed  the  "city  of 
homes.” 

.  Advertisers  of  oil  burners,  refrigerators,  garden  supplies, 
house  paint  and  other  products  manufactured  for  the  home 
owner  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  vast  market.  No  sales  plan 
is  complete  which  does  not  take  into  full  consideration  the  sep¬ 
arate  homes  area  in  the  city  as  well  as  the  outlying  suburban 
counties. 

^  New  York  City  contains  348,778  owned  homes  (U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus  1930),  more  than  Westchester,  Fairfield,  Union,  Nassau, 
Bergen,  Essex  and  Morris  counties  combined. 

^  In  the  five  boroughs  are  251,335  homes  valued  each  at 
$7,500  or  more — a  greater  number  than  the  combined  total  of 
Westchester,  Fairfield,  Union,  Nassau,  Bergen,  Essex,  Morris, 
Passaic,  Suffolk,  Orange  and  Putnam  c<ounties. 

Flatbush,  a  single  district  in  Brooklyn,  contains  more  homes 
valued  at  $7,500  or  more  than  twelve  leading  Westchester  com¬ 
munities  combined,  namely;  Bronxville,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Hastings, 
Irvington,  Larchmont,  Mamaroneck,  Mt.  Kisco,  North  Pelham, 
North  Tarrytown,  Pelham  Manor,  Pleasantville  and  Rye. 

In  the  complete  small  homes  area.  The  New  York  Times 
circulation  of  215,731  weekdays,  266,977  Sundays,  represents  a 
major  sales  force  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  substitute.  For 
information,  including  a  tabulation  of  home  ownership,  address 
The  New  York  Times  Advertising  Department. 
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GIMBEL  EXECUTIVE  SAYS  FASHION 
NEWS  CAN  HELP  ADVERTISING 


Should  Present  Modes  Most  in  Demand  by  Own  Readers,  He 
I  Tells  N.  Y.  Sun  Meeting — Says  Growth  of  “Quickies” 

'  Makes  Informed  Solicitor  Welcome 


POINTING  out  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  keep  keenly  alive  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  desires,  Samuel  W.  Strickman, 
of  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  told  an  ad¬ 
vertising  meeting  of  the  New  York  Sun 
on  April  1,  three  ways  in  which  news¬ 
papers  can  help  department  stores. 

“The  first  way  is  by  doing  a  better 
fashion  job  on  the  women’s  page,”  said 
Mr.  Strickman,  who  is  merchandise 
manager  of  the  third  and  fourth  floors 
(ready-to-wear  goods).  “The  accepted 
fashion  magazines  cater  to  only  a  very 
small  share  of  the  large  reading  public 
interested  in  fashions,  the  small  circu¬ 
lations  of  these  periodicals  proving  this. 
It  is  up  to  the  newspapers  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  running  into  many  millions  to  do 
for  the  general  public  what  these  fashion 
magazines  do  for  the  few  in  the  distri¬ 
buting  of  current  fashion  information. 
Too  often  the  women’s  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  promoting  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  which  do  not  express  the  latest 
interpretation  of  the  mode.  In  addition 
to  presenting  that  which  is  new  and 
timely  on  the  fashion  horizon,  the  news¬ 
paper  must  also  keep  in  mind  its  own 
reading  public.  The  items  presented 
should  be  just  as  wearable,  as  much  in 
demand,  and  chosen  with  as  much  care 
as  those  featured  by  department  stores 
in  their  newspaper  advertising. 

“Tlie  woman  at  home  is  the  greatest 
part  of  the  consuming  public  patronizing 
our  stores,  and  in  my  opinion  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  the  choosing  of  the 
paper  that  reaches  her  home.  At  the 
present  time  the  vast  majority  of  these 
women  are  receiving  their  fashion  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  advertising  copy  of  the 
New  York  stores.  The  newsi>apers  could 
be  a  great  aid  in  increasing  the  response 
to  ready-to-wear  advertising,  if  they, 
through  the  medium  of  their  women’s 
pages  simultaneously  with  these  promo¬ 
tions  or  previous  to  them,  sponsored 
the  same  or  similar  fashions.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  the 
fashion  section  as  attractive  to  the  eye 
as  possible.  The  newspaper  may  well 
look  to  the  department  store  advertising 
for  outstanding  art  work  and  copy. 

“The  second  way  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  can  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
department  store  is  by  assuming  the 
role  of  merchandise  analyst.  It  would 
be  a  great  help  to  the  ready-to-wear 
merchant  to  be  informed  quickly  of  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  of  other  stores  throughout 
the  county.  More  and  more  the  type 
of  advertising  known  as  a  ‘quickie’  is 
becoming  the  outstanding  result-produc¬ 
ing  kind  of  advertising.  Of  course 
these  ‘quickies’  form  no  part  of  an  orig¬ 
inal  long-time  plan.  They  are  like  your 
front  page  that  certainly  cannot  be 
planned  much  in  advance. 

“  ‘Quickies’  consist  of  two  types  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  One  is  the  close-out  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  or  the  quickly 


contracted  unexpected  purchase.  In 
order  to  promote  these  we  must  choose 
a  medium  quickly,  often  depending  upon 
our  preconceived  notions  of  which  is  the 
right  paper. 

“The  second  type  of  ‘quickies’  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  promotion  of  a  single  style. 
It  may  be  coats,  dresses,  millinery  or 
some  single  gadget,  but  it  must  have  one 
theme  song  running  through  it.  We 
have  had  more  success  with  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  individual  cotton  pajamas  copied 
from  successful  dresses — more  actual 
dollars  pouring  into  the  till  tlian  from 
some  long-planned  January  White  Sales. 
We  have  had  more  dollar  success  from 
a  single  silk  jumper  and  blouse  outfit, 
the  inspiration  for  which  was  derived 
from  a  costume  on  a  woman  seen  stroll¬ 
ing  on  Park  Avenue,  than  we  have  had 
from  well-planned  silk  blouse  sales  at 
$2.95.  It  has  not  been  unusual  to  see  a 
department  double  or  triple  its  figures 
on  the  strength  of  one  ‘quickie’  thought 
out  with  care  and  ingenuity. 

“Because  of  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
advertising  has  developed  so  success¬ 
fully.  it  seems  to  me  that  newspapers 
would  do  well  to  foster  it,  by  quickly  in¬ 
forming  other  stores  of  a  succes.sful 
‘quickie.’  This  service  would  eventually 
redound  to  the  good  of  the  newspaper 
by  creating  ideas  desirable  as  advertis¬ 
ing  material  for  their  client’s  store. 

“The  third  way  in  which  a  newspaper 
can  help  both  its  clients  and  itself  is 
by  earning  respect  and  credence  for 
statements  made  in  it.  If  every  state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  paper  is  within  the 
realm  of  reason,  all  advertisements  ajv 
pearing  in  that  paper  will  carry  addi¬ 
tional  force. 

“To  me  nothing  is  more  confusing 
than  the  numerical  circulation  figures 
of  the  various  newspapers.  I  person¬ 
ally  feel  that  the  finest  test  of  a  paper 
as  an  advertising  medium  is  the  actual 
result  produced.  The  conclusion  of 
course  must  be  tempered  bv  the  other 
factors  involved,  among  them  being 
first,  the  item  itself;  second,  the  store 
presenting  it — its  history,  its  back¬ 
ground,  its  acceptance  in  the  com¬ 
munity  :  and  third,  the  price  appeal  in 
line  with  the  type  of  store  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  paper.  Newspapers  which 
built  up  a  reputation  for  truth  and  re¬ 
liability  would  soon  find  that  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  would  result  in  bet¬ 
ter  response  to  its  advertisements.” 

The  meeting  was  arranged  by  E.  O. 
Petersen,  local  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sun,  primarily  for  the  Sun’s  adver¬ 
tising  staff.  J.  B.  Wallach  of  the  Retail 
News  Bureau,  New  York,  presided,  and 
introduced  the  speakers,  who  included 
Leo  Del  Monte,  of  the  Del  Monte 
Hickey  Company,  and  Will  Welber, 
field  merchandising  counselor  of  the 
Hahn  Department  Stores. 


STAFF  GRATEFUL  FOR  PAY 
CUT;  IT  WAS  THE  FIRST 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  April  4- 
Immediately  after  receiving 
their  first  pay  cut  since  the  depres¬ 
sion  started,  the  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  department  employes  of  the 
Jersey  Journal  presented  sets  of 
golf  clubs  to  the  publishers. 

Judge  Joseph  A.  Dear,  editor, 
and  Walter  M.  Dear,  business  man¬ 
ager,  who  are  co-publishers  of  the 
66-year-old  paper,  were  told  that 
the  employes  considered  that,  even 
with  the  cut,  they  were  being 
treated  much  better  than  most 
folks. 

Fred  J.  Gainsway,  managing  edi- 
or,  was  conscripted  by  the  editorial 
staff  to  express  its  thanks  to  Judge 
Dear.  A  similar  ceremony  was 
staged  for  W.  M.  Dear. 


“GAG”  PROVISIONS  KILLED 


P.N.P.A.  Alert  to  Attempts  to  Bsr 
Statistics  to  Press 


Mr.  Del  Monte,  speaking  on  “The 
Selling  Points  of  Quality”,  said  a  re¬ 
action  toward  quality  was  apparent. 

Mr.  Welber  described  his  ideal  news¬ 
paper  solicitor  as  one  in  which  he  could 
have  implicit  confidence;  one  who  had 
a  store  of  retail  information  without 
being  a  tattler  on  competitors ;  one  who 
“will  keep  me  from  spending  money  to 
promote  items  which  he  thinks  won’t 
succeed”;  one  who  knows  his  readers 
and  what  will  appeal  to  them;  one  who 
w'ould  be  “honest  enough  not  to  believe 
1  ought  to  give  him  all  my  advertising 
money.” 

“I  believe  newspaper  men  are  miracle 
workers,”  said  Mr.  Welber.  “They  can 
make  a  lazy  store  alert ;  they  can  make 
a  sluggish  merchant  step  on  the  gas.” 


Two  separate  attempts  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  state  legislature  to  deny  finaa- 
cial  reiKirts  of  the  state  government  to 
newspapers  were  defeated  recently  after 
Pennsylvania  newsjiapers  printed  vigor¬ 
ous  protests. 

A  provision  of  the  Administrative 
Code,  in  the  House,  carried  a  provisioa 
that  no  state  official  could  furnish  state 
financial  .statistics  to  anyone  except  the 
governor,  auditor  and  the  assembly. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub. 
lishers’  Association  bulletined  its  mem¬ 
bers  on  this  bill,  protests  were  printed, 
conferences  between  publishers  and 
legislators  held,  and  a  promise  waj 
made  that  the  bill  would  be  changed. 

A  similar  provision,  however,  cropped 
up  in  a  bill  creating  a  state  legislative 
finance  bureau,  and  after  the  same  tac¬ 
tics  the  provision  barring  statistics  to 
the  press  was  eliminated. 

The  P.N.P..A.  handles  legislative 
work  through  Charles  R.  Long,  Chet- 
ter  Times,  president;  George  J.  Camp¬ 
bell,  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee,  and  W'illiam  N.  Hardy,  manager. 
In  this  session  of  the  legislature,  1(0 
bills  affecting  newspapers  have  beo 
introduced. 


STRONG’S  SON  INJURED 

David  Strong,  son  of  the  late  Walter 
Strong,  former  Chicago  Daily  New 
publisher,  was  knocked  unconscious  by 
an  automobile  March  29  near  the  Strom 
estate  on  Rcxrk  river,  Oregon,  ID, 
Young  Strong  was  hit  while  watchiii 
his  brother,  Robert,  being  rescued  from 
a  capsized  craft  in  the  Rock  river. 
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Leaders  Selling-  More 
Cars  in  Rhode  Island 


D 


URING  the  four  months  November 
to  February  two  makes  of  automo¬ 
bile  accounted  for  nearly  half  the 
new  car  sales  in  Rhode  Island. 


Journal -Bulletin 
FAMILIES: 

In  Rhode  Island 


Their  combined  advertising  lineage 
in  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin  increased  38%  over  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Advertising  in  one  case  was  doubled; 
sales  jumped  76%,  and  brought  this 
car  in  December  to  the  head  of  the 
list. 


OUT 

OF 


Avvrast  for  Suit 
« t  Whole 


in  Providence 


19  ^  20 


A  B.  c  ary 


The  other  got  under  way  later,  re¬ 
gained  the  lead  in  January,  and  for 
the  last  two  months  has  surpassed 
1932  sales  by  17%. 

Just  another  hint  that  many  people 
are  buying  what  they  want,  when 
they’re  convinced  that  they  want  it 
through  the  newspapers  they  read 
every  day. 


Providence  Journal  &.Bulletin 

Oaminallng  New  LngUuuVy  ^acarid  Lcuvge^ 


01AS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boiloa  •  Now  Yoili  •  Chkaflo 


Rtprtstntativtt  It  J.  B®WELL^ 

Sm  FrMcbco  -  to*  Aosdu  •  *** 
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For  the  six  months  period 
ended  March  31,  1933,  the 
net  paid  circulation  of  the 
New  York  World -Telegram 
averaged  in  excess  of 

400,000 

copies  per  day 


The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  as 
reported  in  the  Publisher’s  Statement  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
for  the  six  months  ending  March  31,  1933,  was  407,660  copies  per  day- 

This  is  an  increase  in  daily  average  over  the  September  30,  1932  state¬ 
ment  of  4,537  copies  per  day. 


New  York  World  -  Telegram 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
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LESS  CONTROL  OF  RAILROADS  URGED 
BY  A.N.P.A.  TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE 

Report  Makes  Specific  Recommendations  for  Improving  Country’s 
Transportation  Conditions — Uniform  Laws  for 
Motor  Trucks  Seen  as  Essential 


ALLEN  IN  OMAHA 

H.  VV.  Allen,  formerly  with  the 
iVichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  and  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  Monday  as 
manager  of  local  display  advertising. 
T.  J.  Devaney,  former  manager,  will 
handle  special  accounts. 


Recommendations  for  the 

solution  of  the  country’s  transpor¬ 
tation  problem  with  a  minimum  of 
bureaucratic  con¬ 
trol  are  made  by 
the  traffic  com¬ 
mittee  of  the 
American  News¬ 
paper  PuMishers’ 

Association  in  a 
report  made  pub¬ 
lic  this  week. 

The  report  was 
made  “for  the 
consideration  of 
the  membership 
prior  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  at  which 
the  various  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  fully 
discussed.” 

Specific  recommendations  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  status  of  the  rail  carriers  follow : 

“1.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
consisting  of  27  sections  should  have 
certain  of  its  sections  amended  so  as 
to  relieve  it  of  the  necessity  of  enforc¬ 
ing  archaic  regulation,  to  give  it  more 
flexibility^  and  to  allow  the  railroads 
more  latitude  in  many  important  re¬ 
spects. 

“2.  Section  2  and  subsection  1  of 
Section  3  prohibiting  unjust  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  undue  preference  respectively 
should  be  amended  limiting  the  power 
of  the  Commission  under  these  sections 
so  that  it  may  only  order  the  carriers 
to  remove  discrimination  or  prejudice 
wherever  found,  thus  permitting  the 
carriers  to  reduce  the  higher  or  increase 
the  lower  rate  in  a  discriminatory  situ¬ 
ation. 

“3.  Section  4,  known  as  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  should  be  repealed  on  the 
premise  that  if  a  shipper  cannot  prove 
he  is  teing  subjected  to  prejudice  or 
discrimination  under  amended  Section 
2  or  3,  he  should  have  no  interest  in 
rates  to  other  destinations. 

“4.  Secticm  6  should  be  amended  in¬ 
sofar  as  subsection  3  is  concerned  which 
requires  no  change  shall  be  made  in 
rates,  fares  or  charges  by  any  common 
carrier  except  after  thirty  days’  notice 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  public, 
by  providing  that  a  carrier  may  reduce 
a  rate  on  one  day’s  notice  and  advance 
it  on  thirty  days’  notice. 

“5.  Section  15-a ;  i.  e.,  the  recapture 
provision  of  this  section,  should  retro¬ 
actively  and  for  the  future  be  repealed 
and  a  new  rate-making  rule  substituted 
for  the  one  also  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

“6.  Section  16,  providing  for  the 
award  of  damages,  both  overcharge  and 
reparation,  should  be  amended  W  deny¬ 
ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  the  power  to  grant  reparation.  The 
courts  will  provide  a  proper  remedy 
where  proof  of  damage  can  be  shown. 
De^nds  upon  the  Commission  for  repa¬ 
ration  b^use  of  unreasonableness  are 
stpdily  increasing  and  in  many  cases 
without  justificatioa 
_  “7.  Section  19-a,  the  section  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  valu¬ 
ations  of  railroads,  should  be  repealed. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
carriers  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  fair 
valuations  of  rail  carriers  upon  which 
just  and  reasonable  freight  charges 
might  be  based  so  that  carriers  may 
earn  a  fair  return.  Up  to  date  no  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  by  the  carriers 
and  the  Commission  as  to  valuations 
thus  far  ascertained  and  millions  more 
will  have  to  be  spent  to  bring  the  figures 
down  to  date,  plus  additional  millions 
in  making  them  current  throughout  the 
firture.  In  the  interest  of  economy  and 
in  order  that  common  sense  may  be 
substituted  for  impractical  theory  in  the 
construction  of  railway  freight  rates, 
Section  19-a  should  be  repealed.” 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  pro¬ 
viding  for  consolidation  of  railroads 
“is  not  broad  enough,”  the  committee 
says.  Territorial  consolidations  of  all 
railroads,  in  order  that  carriers  “can 
possibly  eliminate  costly  duplication  of 
service,”  is  held  to  be  the  remedy  to  this 
problem. 

The  railroad  labor  act  should  be 
amended,  the  reports  says,  “to  permit 
of  direct  negotiations,”  and  methods 
of  determining  the  value  of  railroad 
property  for  tax  purposes  should  be  put 
on  a  uniform  basis.  “Carriers  should 
be  afforded  some  relief  from  burdensome 
taxation,”  it  is  stated.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  capitalization  of  rail 
carriers  are  also  made. 

Regarding  motor  trucks,  the  report 
says : 

“It  is  essential  that  we  have  uniform 
laws  governing  the  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  of  operators,  hours  of  service, 
registration,  sizes,  weights,  speeds  and 
conditions  of  operation  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicles,  but  such  attempted  forms  of 
regulation  as  will  place  motor  trucks 
under  the  same  supervisory  rate  and 
business  regulation  as  the  rail  carriers 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  would 
effectively  stifle  this  form  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
each  form  of  common  carrier  trans¬ 
portation  renders  its  own  distinct  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public  and  operates  together 
with  each  other  form  of  transportation 
to  form  a  complete  coordinated  system 
for  the  nation,  a  new  section  should 
be  added  to  the  Act  prohibiting  one 
form  of  transportation  from  stifling 
another  by  means  of  carrying  traffic 
rates  which  are  lower  than  the  out-of- 
pocket  cost,  the  object  of  such  low 
rates  being  to  create  a  monopoly. 

“It  is  also  necessary  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  be  given  the  right  to  make  joint 
rates  with  trucks  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Denison  Act  provides 
for  joint  rates  with  water  carriers. 

“Railroads  should  be  permitted  to 
operate  common  carrier  services  on  the 
highways  wherever  such  operation  is 
not  competitive  with  their  own  rail 
services.” 

The  only  restrictions  that  should  be 
placed  on  inland  water  carriers’  port- 
to-port  rates  should  be  the  restriction 
contained  in  the  proposed  new  section 
mentioned  in  the  motor  truck  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  report  stated. 

The  committee’s  report  was  made 
after  a  year  of  study.  E.  M.  Antrim, 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Other  members  are:  H.  L. 
Fairfield,  Hearst  Newspapers ;  Earl 
McCollum,  Kansas  City  Star;  Curtis 
B.  Johnson,  Charlotte  Observer; 
A.  R.  Michener,  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
and  William  L.  McL^n,  jr.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin. 


TAX  SPURRED  AUTO  SALES 

Purchases  by  persons  wishing  to  es¬ 
cape  the  Illinois  sales  tax  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  decided  increase  in  the 
sale  of  new  automobiles  in  Cook  county 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  March. 
There  were  1,431  new  automobiles  sold 
in  Cook  county  between  March  21  and 
31,  according  to  statistics  tabulated  by 
the  planning  and  new  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This 
compares  with  931  cars  sold  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  a  year  ago  and 
1,^  cars  in  the  first  21  days  of  March 
this  year.  _ _ 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  DINNER 

The  New  York  Alumni  Club  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  will  hold  its  Founder’s 
Day  dinner,  April  17  at  the  Western 
Universities  Club,  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  at  8  p.  m.  H.  V.  Hadley 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  group,  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements.  K.  C.  Hogate,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Wall  Street  Journal,  is 
president. 


SCORE  OF  REPORTERS 
AT  MURDER  TRIAL 


Out-of-Town  Writers  Gather  at 

Decatur,  Ala.,  As  First  of  Seven 
Negroes  Is  Retried — 
Typewriters  Barred 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Decatur,  Ala.,  April  3. — A  score  of 
newspaper  reporters,  photographers  and 
writers  for  periodicals  are  covering  the 
new  trials  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  seven  of  the  negroes 
sentenced  to  death  two  years  ago  in 
the  Scottsboro  attack  case. 

Most  of  the  news  representatives  have 
been  in  Decatur  since  March  27,  when 
the  cases  were  opened.  The  first  week 
was  occupied  in  hearing  motions  to 
quash  the  indictments  and  the  venire  on 
the  grounds  that  negroes  allegedly  were 
excluded  from  the  jury  rolls.  With  the 
beginning  of  evidence  in  the  trial  proper 
Monday,  several  additional  reporters 
arrived. 

The  first  week  of  the  trial  was  of 
particular  interest  to  southern  newspa¬ 
pers  because  upholding  of  the  defense 
contention  that  negroes  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  iurv  rolls  would  mean  a 
sweeping  revision  of  the  method  of 
choosing  juries  in  the  south. 

Judge  James  E.  Horton,  Jr.,  presid¬ 
ing  over  the  trials,  overruled  these  mo¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  in  the  record  with 
extensive  evidence  if  a  conviction  is  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  cases  are  taken  to  the 
higher  courts. 

Reporters  covering  the  case  include: 
T.  M.  Davenport,  Birmingham,  for  As¬ 
sociated  Press:  C3iarles  F.  Edmundson, 
Birmingham,  for  United  Press  and  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post;  Carter 
Brooke  Jones,  for  International  News 
Service,  Universal  Service  and  Atlanta 
Georgian;  James  Bigelow,  Federated 
Press ;  Ralph  E.  Hurst,  Birmingham 
News;  F.  Raymond  Daniell,  New  York 
Times;  Tom  Cassidy,  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Tribune;  Jack  Spi- 
vak.  New  York  Journal;  Ben  Blood- 
worth,  Decatur  Daily;  John  Henry 
Hammond,  Jr.,  The  Nation;  Mary 
Heaton  Vorse,  New  Republic,  and 
Joshua  Kuhnitz. 

The  Birmingham  Post,  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  New  York  Daily  News 
have  photographers  present. 

Only  Haywood  Patterson,  19-year- 
old  Chattanooga  negro,  is  being  tried 
in  the  first  trial,  which  it  appears  will 
require  approximately  a  week.  The 
other  six  defendants  probably  will  be 
tried  in  either  one  or  two  groups. 

Bloodworth,  who  is  editor  of  the  De¬ 
catur  Daily,  is  in  charge  of  press  ac¬ 
commodations.  All  typewriters  have 
been  excluded  from  the  courtroom  at 
the  request  of  Samuel  Leibowitz,  of 
New  York,  chief  counsel  for  the 
defense. 

Both  Postal  Telegraph  and  Western 
Union  have  opened  offices  adjoining 
the  court  house. 


PADDOCK  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Charles  Paddock,  former  world’s 
champion  sprinter,  Olympic  star  and 
sports  writer,  has  been  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Press-Telegram,  effective  April 
1,  succeeding  the  late  William  H.  Hos- 
king,  who  died  March  IS,  following  an 
operation.  M.  W.  Heaton  continues  as 
business  manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
Sun,  morning  paper  of  the  Press  Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Pad- 
dock  is  a  son-in-law  of  C.  H.  Prisk, 
publisher  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star- 
News.  W.  F.  Prisk,  editor-manager 
of  the  Press-Telegram,  is  a  brother  of 
the  Pasadena  publisher.  The  new  busi¬ 
ness  manager  has  worked  on  the  Press- 
Telegram  for  some  time.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  sports  staff. 
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LITTLE  LESSONS 
in  WOMEN’S  GOLf 


By 

the  tutor  of 
Helen  Hicks, 
Women’s 
National 
Champion, 
and  Other 
Women  Stars 


JACK  MACKIE 


Pro.  Invcood  Country  Club 


f^HIRTY-SlX  4m-tcord  let- 
sons  anticipating  and  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  peculiar  Jo 
women  golf  players. 

Each  lesson  accompanied  by 
mat  of  one-column  line  drawing 
illustrating  text  and  pri'senting 
authentic  sports  clothes  worn  by 
smart  women  golfers. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  lessons 
given  by  “pros”  at  our  golf  clubs 
are  given  to  women. 

If  the  rate  of  increase  of  women 
golf  players  during  the  last  four 
years  is  maintained,  there  will  be 
more  women  than  men  playing 
golf  within  eight  years. 

Of  the  requests  for  instructioM 
resulting  from  a  men’s  golf  featuit 
published  in  newspapers  more  than 
twenty-six  per  cent  were  from 
women. 

“Jack  Mackie  is  admittedly  one 
of  the  soundest  golf  instructors  in 
the  country,  and  when  he  began  to 
devote  attention  to  the  speciii 
requirements  of  women’s  go# 
instruction,  he  became  a  substan¬ 
tial  factor  in  the  amazing  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  women’s  golf. 
Whatever  he  writes  about  teaebing 
golf  to  women  is  bound  to  be 
expert,  valuable  material.”— 
Walter  Hagen. 

“Jack  Mackie’s  pioneering  in 
golf  instructions  especially  f« 
women  has  discovered  a  lot  tbal 
betters  the  gaihes  of  women  pupik. 
His  high  ranking  as  an  authority 
in  this  important  emd  rapidly 
growing  phase  of  golf  is  reflectod 
by  the  ability  of  his  pupils  and  ii 
very  evident  in  the  excellent  seria 
on  ‘Little  Lessons  in  Women  i 
Gor.”— Charles  HaU,  Past  Pren- 
dent.  Professional  Golfers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 


LEDGER 
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PRESS  WIRELESS  ASKS  AUTHORITY 
TO  EXPAND  ITS  SERVICE 

pienon  Telb  of  Conflict  With  Hearst  Radio  News — Communica¬ 
tion  Companies  Fight  Against  Petition — Week-End 
Cable  Service  Disc<mtinued 


NEW  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA 


DAILY  MAKING  CUTS 
UNDER  NEW  PROCESS 


Cold  Top  Enamel  Method  Beinc  Used 
Succeufully  by  Chattanooga 
New* — Old  and  New  Proc¬ 
esses  Compared 


The  Federal  Radio  Cbnunission  in  December  by  the  International  Radio 
Washingtion  April  4  was  asked  for  and  Telegraph  Conference  in  Madrid, 
authority  by  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  to  Coincidentally  a  new  rate  on  night  cable 
nwdify  its  present  license  so  as  to  extend  letters  and  their  equivalent  radio  mes- 
its  services  to  certain  cities  in  foreign  sages  was  announced.  In  general,  the 
countries,  notably  between  New  York  night  letter  rate  is  now  one-third  of 
and  Amsterdam.  the  day  rate,  with  various  exceptions. 

RCA  Communications,  Inc,  and  the  Similar  rules  were  put  into  effect 
Western  Union  opposed  the  extension,  abroad. 

Joseph  E.  Pierscm,  Press  Wireless  Newspapermen  to  whom  Editor  & 
president,  told  of  the  obstacles  Press  Publisher  talked  were  of  the  opinion 
Wireless  had  met  in  realizing  its  pro-  that  the  new  rates  had  little  effect  on 
gram  for  international  and  national  busi¬ 
ness,  and  said  that  his  company  had  be¬ 
come  convinced  that  a  domestic  network 
of  point-to-point  stations  was  not  feas- 
ible.  «  .  , . 

Mr.  Pierson  offered  an  exhibit  to 
show  clients  served  in  addition  to  the 
stockholders  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
saying  that  in  1932  55%  of  the  wordage 
business  was  for  others  than  stockhold¬ 
ers. 

“With  two  exceptions,  the  exhibit 
shows  customers  whose  business  we 
handled  in  1932,”  he  testified.  “One  of 
these  is  the  Havana  newspaper  El  Pais. 
lije  other  is  the  International  News 
Service,  which  is  a  Hearst  organization, 
which  we  served  in  1931,  but  not  after¬ 
ward. 

“In  1931  the  Hearst  interests  organ¬ 
ized  the  American  Radio  News  Cor¬ 
poration,  and,  without  notice  to  us  or 
opportunity  for  hearing,  and  over  our 
protest,  the  commissicm  granted  permits 
and  later  licenses  to  this  corporation. 

“The  existence  of  that  corporation 
prevented  us,  we  believe,  from  obtain¬ 
ing  any  business  from  the  Hearst  in¬ 
terests  in  1932,”  he  said. 

Describing  difficulties  with  the  RCA, 
such  as  inability  to  purchase  transmit¬ 
ters,  Mr.  Pierson  said  conditions  seem 
to  be  much  better  since  the  consent 
decree. 

A  sharp  exchange  occurred  when 


The  Chattanooga  (Term.)  News  re¬ 
cently  started  using  the  “cold  top 
enamel”  method  of  photo-engraving, 
and,  according  to  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  the 
newspaper  has  been  getting  much  better 
printing  results,  whi^  is  attributed  to  a 
combination  of  engravii^,  stereotyping 
and  press  work.  The  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gaeette  is  also  among  the  papers 
using  the  new  process. 

In  a  recent  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  bulletin  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  results  of  the  new  and  old 
ink  processes  is  shown.  More  detail  is 
shown  in  the  cut  made  by  the  new 
process,  and  the  background  is  smooth¬ 
er.  The  highlights  and  shadows  are 
more  softly  blended  in  the  cold  top 
enamel  cut. 

The  bulletin  explained  the  process 
as  follows: 

“Cold  top  enamel  is  a  solution  used 
in  coating  the  plate  which  forms  an 
enamel,  acid-resisting  top  that  requires 
no  heat  or  topping  powder.  In  other 
words,  the  plate  instead  of  being  coated 
with  ink,  as  is  the  case  with  the  old 
process,  is  covered  with  the  enamel.  TTie 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
is  in  coating  and  developing  the  plate. 
The  developing  solution  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  analyne  dye  and  alcohol.  The 
only  requirement  other  than  the  enamel 
and  developer  is  a  zinc  developing  tank 
which  can  be  made  by  any  local  tin¬ 
smith. 

“Less  time  is  required  in  printing 
and  developing  under  the  cold  top 
enamel  process  as  it  eliminates  the  time 
consumed  in  rolling  the  plate  with 
ink.  putting  under  water,  developing 
out  with  cotton,  drying  with  towel  or 
chamois  and  putting  on  topping  pow¬ 
der.  The  time  required  in  heating  the 
enamel  is  also  considerably  less  as  it  is 
.  „  j  j  i  -  only  necessary  to  let  the  powder  set 

Ihe  three  were  indicted  following  a  to  (he  side  of  the  enamel  aft^  th£  first 
fire  m  Elder  s  printing  establishment  in  yte.  The  halftone  plates,  by  the  cold 
BMverton.  District  Attorney  G.  Rus-  top  process,  are  powdered  one  time  four 
‘he  fire  re-  ^  whereas  the  ink  process  often  re¬ 
sulted  from  attempts  to  cover  up  failure  ires  two  powders  four  ways,  espe- 
of  a  circulation  contest  ^ia„y  ^asrof  extra  high  ne^tivM. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  BINGHAM  experienced  photo-engraver 

-  will  have  no  trouble  in  adapting  him- 

Huge  Dinner  Given  Louisville  Pub-  self  to  this  new  process.  He  doesn’t 
lisher  and  Ambassador  to  England  have  to  be  told  that  care  must  be  exer- 
A  testimonial  dinner  to  Judge  Robert  cised  in  the  initial  bite,  that  with  the 
"■  _  ■  r  ’  proper  attention  he  can  bring  out  the 

ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  was  details  and  hold  them;  and  if  the  plate 
given  by  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  is  not  over-etched,  uniform  results  will 
April  5.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham  will  be  obtained.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
WAGE  SETTLEMENT  PROTESTED  sail  for  London  April  19,  where  the  that  he  get  the  middle  tones  and  shadow 

~ — ; -  publisher  will  assume  the  duties  as  dot  depth.  The  cold  top  enamel  is  not 

Franklin  Association,  Chicago,  Say*  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Court  a  magical  formula,  as  the  engraver 
New  Agreement  Violates  Contract  of  St.  James.  must  have  good  copy  and  secure  good 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  Tributes  were  paid  to  the  guest  by  negatives  in  order  to  get  satisfactory 

Chicago,  April  4 _ Steps  have  been  prominent  state  and  city  officials,  rep-  results  on  either  the  ink  or  cold  top 

■  ’  ■  ■  — . .  resentatives  of  business,  education,  the  enamel  process.” 

bench  and  the  press.  Six  hundred  and  Mr.  Johnson  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
seventy-two  attended.  lisher  that  his  newspaper  had  been  in¬ 

spired  to  try  the  new  process  by  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  mechanical  de- 
American  Newspaper  Pub- 
_  .  „  ’  ’  In  January  of  this 

James  N.  Allison,  year  the  A.N.P.A.  mechanical  depart- 

_  ‘  •  ■  —  •  •  ^  comprehensive  bulletin 

elected  president;  Otho  K.  explaining  the  process.  It  was  written 
■  by  W.  W.  Warfel,  newspaper  photo- 

_ _  _  .  ,  engraver  and  member  of  the  A.N.P.A. 

rector  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  mechanical  committee, 
school  of  journalism,  secretary.  Prof.  ,  _ .  . 

Lawrence  Void,  of  the  University  of  LEA  DECISION  APRIL  11 

Nebraska  college  of  law,  spoke  on  Following  lengthy  arguments  by  at- 
■ .  The  club  will  meet  monthly.  tomeys.  Judge  John  T.  Cunningham  of 


SUING  NEWS  DEALERS  V  ‘  W  I 

that  in  1932  55%  of  the  wordage  -  77!  7” 

Included  1.  Libel  AcUon  i„'X"pacific‘'“Northw«t"Jnd  AUska®, 

Brought  in  Cnnndn  John  W.  Troy,  publisher  of  the  Alaska 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  Daily  Empire  at  Juneau,  hag  been  ap- 

Calgary,  Alta.,  April  3 — Qaiming  pointed  Governor  of  the  northern  terri- 
libel  in  the  publication  of  a  statement  tory  by  President  Roosevelt.  He  sue* 
of  claim  which  had  been  stricken  from  ceeds  George  A.  Parks,  who  was  ap- 
the  court  record  in  a  recent  divorce  suit,  pointed  by  President  Coolidge  and 
Hon.  O.  L.  McPherson,  Minister  of  reappointed  by  President  Hoover. 

Public  Works  in  the  Alberta  cabinet, 
has  commenced  what  is  reported  to  be 
a  province-wide  litigation  against  ven¬ 
dors  of  the  Ontario-published  weekly,  Beaverton,  Ore. 

Hush.  Four  writs  seeking  $110,000  After  Fin 

damages  have  already  been  issued.  (Special  to  Ei 

The  alleged  libelous  article  was  con-  Hillsboro,  Ore 

tamed  m  the  issue  of  March  18.  Ten  pij„r  fnrmor  m 

W^hington  coun 

with  libel  and  in  four  cases  statements  ~„;u„  _  _u_, 

of  claim  have  been  issued,  the  others  Xn  arratnv^ 
being  in  course  of  preparation,  accord-  Ceorire  Bairlev 
ing  to  Sydney  B.  Woods,  K.  C,  counsel  WUliam: 

for  the  minister,  manairer  from 

The  four  firms  already  sued  are  two  u;.  , 

drug  stores,  a  news  agent  and  a  retail  -j.  .  ’  .i-ji- ‘ 

..  . . .  tobacco  and  news  vendor.  wM  are  cited  SentLre  of  Elde 

Ralph  Kimball,  attorney  for  the  Western  lor  assisting  in  the  sale  and  distribution  j^tes  for  \ 

Union,  attempted  to  show  discrimination  0‘  ‘"C  periodical. 

in  the  service  of  Press  Wireless,  by  The  divorce  action  was  that  taken  The  three  wei 
asking  as  to  how  a  correspondent  in  bjr  Cora  Lillian  McPherson,  former  fire  in  Elder’s  pi 
Omaha  could  file  a  dispatch  to  a  foreign  wife  of  the  minister,  seeking  to  have  Beaverton.  Dist 
newspaper  via  Press  Wireless.  the  decree  of  divorce  obtained  by  her  sell  Morgan  cha 

Mr.  Pierson  replied  that  all  telegraph  former  husband  nullified.  Following  suited  from  atten 
offices  in  the  United  States  were  avail-  the  statement  of  claim  an  affidavit  was  of  a  circulation 

able  and  that  the  correspondent  could  filed.  On  October  15  Justice  Frank  - 

address  the  dispatch  to  Press  Wireless,  declared  the  affidavit  “entirely  Irrelevant  TESTIMONIJ 
Inc.,  Little  Neck,  N.  Y.,  and  place  the  and  scandalous,”  and  an  “abuse  of  the  u  “ 

name  of  the  foreign  newspaper  for  process  of  the  court  and  should  not  be  Dinner  <  - - 

which  it  was  intended  as  the  first  words  allowed  to  remain  on  the  files  of  the  Ii»h®«‘  »nd  Am^ssador  to  En^and 

of  the  text  court  for  any  time.”  He  ordered  the  ^  v  -  — = - v 

Considerable  testimony  was  furnished  affidavit  removed  from  the  file  and  it  v/,  Bmgham,  ^publisher  of  ^he  Louis- 
by  J.  C.  Burden,  vice-president  of  Com-  has  not  been  at  issue  since.  ^ 

mercial  Cable  Company,  as  to  what  type 
of  news  dispatches  was  handled  at  press 
rates  by  his  company. 

A  charge  had  b«en  placed  against 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  that  a  financial 
rews  service  transmitted  over  its  sta¬ 
tions  to  Amsterdam  last  November 

should  not  have  been  handled,  because  . . .  .  _ _  _ _ 

the  stock  quotations  reached  certain  started  here  by  the  Franklin  Association 
brokers  before  publication.  to  enjoin  the  printing  pressmen’s  union 

On  cross-examination  Mr.  Burden  from  putting  into  force  the  new  wage 

admitted  that  his  company  accepted  scale  decided  in  arbitration  between  the  ddccc  r'lim  im  i  Hurni  m 

quotations  addressed  to  the  Havas  union  and  three  colortype  printing  shops  .  ^ 

Agency  of  Paris,  and  when  asked  last  Saturday  by  Federal  Judge  John  P.  Thirty-five  Lincoln  newspaj^rmen  partment,  _  ^ 

whether  his  company  would  now  refuse  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  arbitration  rn^^f  dinner  March  M  to  organize  the  hshers_  Association, 
to  accord  these  dispatches  press  rates  board.  The  decision  establishes  a  wage  Lincoln  Press  Club.  .  - 

since  learning  that  the  Havas  Agency  scale  of  eight  per  cent  below  the  previ-  chief  of  the  Lincoln  Associated  Press  ment  issued 
furnishes  them  immediately  to  brokers,  ous  scale,  with  the  provision  that  there  ''^^s  .  . 

he  refused  to  state  his  company’s  future  will  be  a  five  per  cent  increase  each  year  DeVilbiss,  Lincoln  Star  reporter,  vice- 
priicy,  until  the  1929  scale  of  $51  per  44-hour  president,  and  Dr.  Gayle  Walker, 

Leon  Rollin,  general  manager  of  the  week  has  been  restored.  "  <•  .l-  tt  ...  .e  xt.i 

Havas  Agency,  and  Tom  McBreen.  traf-  The  Franklin  Association,  which  was 
he  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Press,  not  a  party  to  the  arbitration  proceed- 
"®^f^fificd  for  the  applicant.  ings,  contends  that  putting  this  decision 

TJe  hearings  were  still  going  forward  into  effect  is  a  violation  of  the  associa-  “Libel, 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press,  tion’s  contract  with  the  pressmen’s 
Another  development  in  communica-  union,  pending  negotiations  of  a  new  '■'* 
uons  this  week  was  the  announcement  contract  between  the  pressmen  and  the  A  1 

01  new  international  telegraph  regula-  Franklin  Association  members.  A  hear-  munici 

tioiB,  whereby  cable  and  radio  com-  ing  has  been  set  for  the  temporary  in-  Philad  . 

Paniw  serving  the  United  States  dis-  junction  in  Judge  Dennis  E.  Sullivan’s  Pennsylvania 
wntinued  their  week-end  letter  service,  Superior  Court  Friday,  April  7.  Mean-  Association, 
me  chwpest  type  of  deferred  delivery,  while  the  union  has  agreed  not  to  en-  new  publicai 

to  foreign  countries.  This  action  car-  force  the  new  wage  scale  until  Judge  Representativ 

nes  out  recommendations  adopted  last  Sullivan  has  ruled  on  the  bill.  photo-engravi 
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^  Based  on  an  Interview  with  PAUL  S.  WILLIS^  President 
of  The  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  .... 
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1^^EVER,  except  in  war  time, 
have  the  newspapers  held  the  interest  for  the 
reading  public  that  they  hold  today. 


the  news.  And  this  includes  the  news  of  wanted 
merchandise. 


We  are  living  from  day  to  day,  from  hour 
to  hour. 


Because  of  the  constant  shift  of  public 
opinion  and  changing  conditions  of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  business,  neither  in  our  woi4c-day 
nor  in  our  family  life  are  we  able  to  think  other¬ 
wise  than  as  opportunists. 


In  times  like  these,  too,  many  a  woman  with 
limited  funds  has  discovered  that  the  daily 
newspapers  contain  writing  of  types  that  she 
had  formerly  associated  only  with  the  more 
expensive  periodicals.  Good  fiction,  humor, 
philosophy  and  essays  on  every  imaginable 
topic  of  interest! 


Family  budgeting  for  a  year  ahead  has 
become  an  impossibility  in  millions  of  homes. 
Spending  is  not  even  on  a  monthly,  but  on  a 
weekly  or  day-to-day  basis. 


ADVERTISI 


THESE  KEY  NEWSPAPER 


As  a  result,  everyone  is  thinking  of  today 
and  tomorrow  and  wants  to  read  news  that  is 
up-to-the-minute  rather  than  of  even  the  day- 
before-yesterday. 


So,  more  people  really  read  their  newspapers 
now  than  ever  before.  First  of  all,  they  want 


Akron  Beagon-Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
CiNQNNATi  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 


Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louisville  Courier- Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  Bedford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Timbs 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  OF  QU 
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And,  with  price  so  important  a  consideration 
in  all  buying,  advertisements  in  newspapers 
quoting  prices  are  read  by  all  manner  of  people 
so  carefully  that  they  make  space  on  the  same 
pages  more  valuable. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Filene  made  the  statement  recently 
that  the  merchant  used  to  lay  his  plans  a  year 
ahead.  Today  he  does  not  want  to  bind  himself 
to  action  for  even  one  week.  And  so,  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  must  be  written  almost  on  the  day  of 
.  publication — or,  with  conditions  changing  so 
rapidly,  it  will  often  have  lost  its  point,  if  it  is 
not  actually  detrimental  to  the  advertiser 
uited  vdien  it  appears. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  daily  newspaper 

is  the  advertising  medium  of  the  day. 
daily 

t  she  In  food  products,  both  manufacturers  and 
more  distributors  are  doing  some  sane  thinking, 
imor,  Early  in  the  depression  nationally  advertised 
lable  groceries  felt  the  mushroom  growth  of  price 
brands  and  private  brands. 


Sill  IS  NEWS 


OVER  THEIR  MARKETS 


I 


York  Daily  News 
York  Herald  Tribune 
York  Sun 
York  Times 

York  World-Telegram 
Ha  World-Herald 
'•URGH  Press 
Bence  Journal 
Bence  Bulletin 
OND  (Va.)  News  Leader 
ake  City  Telegram 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


But  to  offset  that,  . 

late  in  1931  and  early  \  a 

in  1932,  the  manufac- 
turers  inaugurated 
a  real  campaign  to 

improve  the  relationship  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors;  to  eliminate  uneconomic 
practices;  to  induce  the  individual  manufacturer 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  restore  a  fair  profit  on 
his  products  to  the  distributor.  They  began  to 
urge  that  the  business  of  neither  manufacturer 
nor  distributor  is  built  upon  price  alone. 

So  food  manufacturers  and  sellers  alike 
feel  that  profitless  selling  must  stop,  that  all 
must  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  urge  quality  upon  the  consumer  rather 
than  merchandise  that  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

In  other  words,  the  food  products  that  have 
been  advertised  continuously  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  are  emerging  from  the  ruck 
of  the  worst  price  war  known  to  business  since 
the  dawn  of  the  era  of  advertising. 

Even  the  part  of  the  public  that  permitted 
itself  to  be  weaned,  for  a  time,  from  its  news¬ 
paper  advertised  favorites,  has  now  expressed 
itself  in  no  uncertain  terms  on  this  subject.  At 
anything  like  competitive  prices  the  public 
wants  the  old  favorites,  brands  burnt  into  pub¬ 
lic  consciousness  by  years  of  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 

Wise  manufacturers  will  see  the  writing  on 
the  wall  as  have  the  jobbers  and  the  retailers. 


TV  WILL  END  PROFITLESS  SELLING 
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FINANCIAL  PUBUCITY. 


The  full  extent  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
plan  for  correcting  gross  evils  and  vast  frauds 
through  federal  legislation  controlling  the 
sale  of  securities  in  interstate  commerce  is  not  yet 
developed  but  the  central  theme  is  control  through 
full  publicity,  warning  the  buyer  and  committing 
the  seller. 

This  calls  for  a  profound  shake-up  in  financial 
reporting  and  advertising.  The  emergency  bill, 
largely  drafted  by  Huston  Thompson,  former  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commissioner,  deserves  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  the  press.  It  must  be  decided  by  news¬ 
papermen  whether  this  publicity  shall  represent  a 
loss  in  advertising,  or  a  gain.  The  time  to  act  is 
now. 

All  to  the  good,  as  every  newspaperman  will 
attest,  is  the  movement  to  stop  the  unconscionable 
and  natimi-wrecking  traffic  in  worthless  securities 
and  crazed  promotional  schemes.  All  to  the  good, 
also,  will  be  a  new  system  of  financial  advertising 
that  substitutes  really  informative  and  reliable  copy 
for  the  mumbling  fine-print  that  in  the  past  often 
occupied 'advertising  columns,  while  promoters  hired 
press  agents  to  play  deceitfully  in  news  columns. 

We  believe  that  regulation  through  publicity  is 
practical.  Publicity  is  the  commodity  of  the  daily 
press.  Some  of  it  is  rightly  free,  and  some  of  it 
rightly  sold,  per  column  line.  In  the  past,  some  of 
the  greatest  fortunes  in  America  have  been  built  up 
through  publicity,  with  scarcely  a  dollar  spent  for 
the  space  it  occupied  in  newspapers.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  shared  hardly  at  all  in  financial  adver¬ 
tising.  Yet  they  have  been  generous,  beyond  com¬ 
putation,  to  financial  interests.  No  one  grudges 
news  which  may  advertise  somebody,  if  it  is  of 
interest  and  value  to  readers,  but  the  press  does 
object  to  a  deliberate  exploitation  by  financial  in¬ 
terests.  If  the  “New  Deal”  comprehends  a  change, 
and  we  think  it  does,  it  is  a  matter  meriting 
congratulation. 

In  other  colunms  of  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  the  Thompson  measure  is  fully  discussed.  It 
deserves  study.  There  seem  to  be  some  ambiguous 
clauses,  subject  to  interpretations  that  may  embar¬ 
rass  advertising  media.  The  bill  appears  fair  in 
making  the  advertiser,  not  the  medium,  responsible 
for  statements.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  prevent  the 
issuance  and  advertising  of  even  wcxThless  securi¬ 
ties,  but  rather  to  force  the  promoter  to  give  such 
notice  of  the  character  of  his  offering  that  the 
prospective  purchaser  will  be  able  to  recognize  the 
securities  as  valuable  or  valueless.  What  is  over¬ 
come  is  advertising  matter  deliberately  designed  to 
deceive  the  reader.  Naturally,  however,  the  plan  is 
not  fool-iM'oof. 

Financial  advertising,  whether  in  printed  form  or 
oral,  would  be  regulated  by  prescribed  form,  and  the 
information  that  would  be  required  would  take 
larger  space  than  security  promoters  have  usually 
in  the  past  thought  necessary  in  announcing  issues. 
The  small  financial  advertisement,  some  say,  would 
vanish.  As  this  would  be  impracticable,  some  way 
must  be  found  to  run  small  advertisements  which 
refer  to  larger  ones  that  comply  with  the  law  and 
give  the  required  information,  or  otherwise  direct 
attention  in  small  space.  Another  doubtful  feature 
is  the  requirement  of  approval  by  the  48  states 
before  a  security  can  be  offered  by  advertisement. 
The  authorities  of  a  single  state  could  prevent  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  There  are  other  vague  phases, 
and  in  our  view  the  committee  and  Administration 
should  take  further  practical  advice  from  advertising 
interests  and  newspaper  publishers. 

Financial  advertising  experts  in  general  agree 
that  in  the  future  corporations  bringing  out  new 
security  issues  will  probably  have  to  use  larger  space 
than  in  the  past,  but  may  use  fewer  insertions.  This 
might  be  regulated  in  the  act.  Our  view  is  that 
in  the  future  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  sell  securi¬ 
ties  than  during  boom  days,  and  that  financial  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  inserted  to  sell  offerings,  not  merely 
to  comply  with  legal  requirements. 


Writer  for  Chicago  Daily  News  reveals  that 
CahAn  Coolidge  received  $900  as  director  of 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  “the  greatest 
bargain  in  the  history  of  advertising." 


The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for¬ 
ever;  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment. 
—Proverbs,  XVII;  19. 


PROFITS  FROM  CIRCULATION 


I  A  L 

The  opportunity  is  here  now  for  a  radical 
in  newspaper  thinking.  It  will  pass  soon,  for  win, 
the  revival  of  advertising  patronage  publisheti’ 
thoughts  will  turn  again  to  the  “good  old  days.* 
They  may  never  return  as  they  used  to  be,  and  h 
will  be  better  for  all  newspaper  people  if  they  dg 
not,  provided  today’s  chance  is  taken  to  get  newt- 
paper  circulation  out  of  the  premium  category  into 
that  of  sound  merchandise  for  which  people  are  will. 
ing  to  part  with  money.  The  commodity  price  of 
the  daily  newspaper  has  never  been  high  enot^ 
and  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  it  lead  the  upwaitl 
march  of  prices  that  all  eagerly  await  and  noot 
knows  how  to  start. 


AS  LONG  ago  as  1927,  it  was  stated  in  these 
columns  that  a  comparatively  slight  loss  of 
“  linage  volume  would  be  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
the  net  profits  of  most  newspapers  and  that  even 
a  10  per  cent  decline  in  linage  would  cut  net  profits 
in  half.  This  prediction,  in  the  midst  of  the  boom, 
was  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  first  business 
to  be  lost  in  a  slump  would  be  the  marginal  adver¬ 
tising  of  general  manufacturers,  paying  the  highest 
rate  and,  in  fact,  supplying  most  of  the  “velvet” 
of  newspaper  publication  six  years  ago.  The  loss 
of  this  high-rate  business  would  operate  to  reduce 
the  average  line  rate,  leaving  the  newspaper  with 
the  bulk  of  its  linage  in  the  large  volume  low  rate 
classifications.  Operating  expenses,  it  was  stated, 
would  lag  far  behind  income  in  responding  to  the 
decline,  and  the  period  of  readjustment  was  likely 
to  be  one  of  red  ink  for  many  newspapers. 

How  well  this  prediction  has  been  borne  out 
needs  no  emphasis  now.  Advertising  linage  has 
dropped  not  10  per  cent  but  more  than  40  per  cent 
Rates  have  been  readjusted  by  many  papers,  cur¬ 
tailing  income  still  further,  since  few  rate  cuts 
have  been  rewarded  with  increased  volume.  The 
net  result  in  newspaper  economy  has  been  that 
circulation  revenue  has  risen  from  a  minor  to  an 
all-important  place  as  income.  Its  ratio  to  total 
income  in  1927  was  as  1  to  3  or  4  on  small  dailies 
and  1  to  7  or  8  on  metropolitan  papers.  Today, 
even  in  metropolitan  areas,  circulation  now  pro¬ 
duces  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  total  income, 
since  the  decline  in  circulation  volume  has  been  on 
the  whole  negligible.  The  exceptions  which  can 
be  cited  do  not  affect  the  rule. 

No  matter  what  are  the  prospects  for  an  early 
return  of  advertising  in  volume  comparable  to  that 
of  1930  or  1931,  the  importance  of  a  better  balance 
between  circulation  and  advertising  income  cannot 
be  overstressed  today.  The  old  economy  was  never 
sound.  It  certainly  led  to  some  inflation  of  circu¬ 
lation  at  low  prices,  counterbalanced  by'  further 
increases  in  the  proportion  of  revenue  received  from 
advertising.  It  led  to  overemphasis  of  advertising 
and  marketing  as  against  news  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  construction. 

With  newsprint  at  its  lowest  price  in  twenty 
years,  there  will  be  constant  temptation  toward 
circulation  expansion  through  the  low-price  route 
and  an  effort  to  re-enter  the  old  cycle  of  making 
the  advertiser  pay  for  circulation  service  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  his  requirements.  It  is  the  wrong  road,  and 
if  newspaper  publishers  follow  it,  they  will  regret 
its  end  as  well  as  the  missed  opportunity. 

There  is  no  justification  today  for  penny  papers 
in  the  state  of  the  newspaper  business.  There  is 
little  economic  justification  in  most  cities  for  six- 
day  papers  delivered  to  readers  at  12  w  IS  cents 
a  week.  A  newspaper  which  today  has  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  at  12  cents  a  week  can  add  $25,000  a  year 
to  its  revenue  by  printing  15,000  copies  to  be  sold 
at  18  cents  per  week,  strengthening  its  cash  posi¬ 
tion,  cutting  cost  of  collecting  its  receivables,  and 
putting  its  operations  into  a  posture  where  the  ad¬ 
vertising  tail  is  not  wagging  the  newspaper  dog. 
This  can  be  done  without  inflicting  a  tax  on  hard- 
pressed  business  and  without  unfairness  to  readers. 
The  paper  can  be  made  to  give  the  additional  50 
per  cent  in  value  to  subscribers  by  intensive  edi¬ 
torial  development  consuming  the  energy  that  used 
to  go  toward  swelling  the  advertising  stream. 

In  large  cities,  the  story  is  similar.  The  arith¬ 
metic  is  more  complex,  but  it  is  probable  today  that 
more  than  one  metropolitan  daily  of  large  circula¬ 
tion  is  meeting  the  bulk  of  its  expenses  and  pos¬ 
sibly  realizing  a  small  profit  from  circulation. 


Crack-brain  Hitler  tries  to  extend  the  lash  of 
his  malignant  censorship  whip  across  the  sea, 
and  we  would  laugh  were  we  not  in  tears  for 
the  German  people. 


AN  INSULTING  THRUST 

yt  MERICAN  intelligence,  honor  and  love  of  the 

/-%  true  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  this 
A  A.  week  profoundly  shocked  and  grossly  insulted 
by  a  piece  of  censorship  legislation  surreptitiously 
railroaded  through  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
satisfy  the  mysterious  motives  of  some  bureaucrat 
in  the  State  Department,  though  the  measure  would 
devastate  the  whole  principle  and  fact  of  free  press 
in  this  country. 

Nothing  will  come  of  it,  of  course.  We  haw 
faith  that  the  Senate  will  pull  its  fangs  or  the 
President  veto  it.  But  the  incident  serves  notice 
upon  journalism,  and  readers  who  feel  like  freemen, 
that  their  constitutional  liberties  hang  by  slim 
threads  when  it  is  possible  for  such  a  thing  to 
pen  in  the  lower  house  of  the  federal  legislature. 

Here  we  are  in  a  mood  of  co-operation,  williof 
to  stretch  and  torture  the  Constitution  to  save  the 
nation  from  destruction,  backing  the  Administra-. 
tion  to  the  limit  and  in  instances  almost  blindly, 
and  out  of  the  box  jumps  the  most  vicious  piece 
of  legislation  that  could  be  imagined.  It  is  rushed 
through,  almost  without  question.  If  newspaper¬ 
men  at  Washington  had  been  sleeping  at  their  posts, 
if  the  news  had  not  flashed  on  first  pages,  it  is  a 
close  question  whether  this  outrage  would  not  have 
slid  through  the  Senate  as  easily  as  it  did  the 
House. 

So  we  say — look  outl  There  are  grave  perils 
which  do  not  ride  on  the  surface  in  American  life 
today. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  has  been  some  skull¬ 
duggery  at  the  State  Department  or  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  victimized.  The  truth  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  people.  It  must  be  rough  business, 
since  the  effort  to  cover  it  up  is  so  desperate.  The 
first  section  of  the  gag  bill  seemed  innocent  enough, 
perhaps  justified,  for  all  we  know.  There  isn’t  aoy 
doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  counted  a  crime  to  hypotl*- 
cate  and  sell  certain  secret  codes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  though  to  loosely  legislate  against  the  “sell¬ 
ing  of  public  records”  is  susceptible  to  all  manner 
of  interpretation.  However,  the  second  sectwi 
dragged  the  free  press  by  the  heels,  deliberately, 
mercilessly,  in  the  very  spirit  of  a  Hitler,  Musso¬ 
lini  or  Stalin.  The  text  of  the  measure  is  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  prohibits  the  “wil¬ 
ful  publication”  of  any  matter  “prejudicial  to  the 
safety  or  interest  of  the  United  States,”  withoia 
“competent  authorization,”  with  a  fine  of  $10,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more'^than  ten  years,  V 
both.  Consider  what  an  ignorant  or  corrupt  public 
official  could  do  with  that  club!  It  is  only  compar¬ 
able  to  what  the  iron-heels  of  Europe  have  do* 
to  their  press. 

Discussion  of  the  matter  need  not’  be  labored. 
On  its  face  it  is  an  insult  and  outrage.  It  ought 
to  put  journalism  on  day  and  night  guard.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  have  only  one  great  check 
upon  them — public  opinion,  formed  in  these  days 
almost  entirely  in  newspapers.  There  can  be  » 
relaxation  of  that  function  without  imminent  pem 
to  free  institutions. 


Crash  of  the  Akron  comes  the  nearest  to  bei»9 
an  indescribable  story  that  reporters  can  re¬ 
member — sunk  without  a  trace  and  sunnvort 
gagged  by  navy  regulations. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

James  KERNEY,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Trenton  J.)  Times,  State 
Gazette  and  Sunday  Advertiser,  and 
Mrs.  Kerney  have  returned  from  a  two- 
nonth  visit  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  Ttdsa 
(Okla.)  World,  and  Mrs.  Lorton  spent 
the  past  week  in  Washington.  They 
were  guests  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  at  a  family  dinner  the  night 
of  April  1.  Mr.  Lorton  went  there  to 
confer  with  administration  leaders  on 
Oklahoma  patronage. 

Oark  Howell,  Sr.,  editor,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  addressed  the  At¬ 
lanta  Rotary  Club,  April  4,  on  “The 
Railroads.”  Mr.  Howell  is  a  member  of 
the  national  transportation  committee. 

James  T.  McMillan,  vice-president. 
Detroit  Free  Press,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  newly- 
organized  National  Bank  of  Detroit. 

Jules  Sauerwein,  editor  of  Le  Soir, 
Paris,  spent  four  days  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  his  American  tour,  securing 
information  for  an  article  for  his  paper 
about  cotton  production.  He  addressed 
several  civic  groups. 

W.  H.  Hornibrook,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Salt  Lake  Times,  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  Utah’s  congressional  dele¬ 
gation  as  United  States  Minister  to 
Persia.  Mr.  Hornibrook  was  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Siam  from  1914  to  1918. 

J.  Frank  Burke,  publisher,  Santa  Ana 
(Cal.)  Register,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Southern  California  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  in  charge  of  relief  directing 
loans  for  relief  construction  in  the 
earthquake  area. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  in  a  radio 
speech  over  station  WOOD,  Grand 
^pids,  March  28,  discussed  candidates 
and  issues  of  the  April  7  election. 

Arthur  Johnson,  Sr.,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been 
elected  director  of  Grant  Hospital. 

James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  assistant  publisher, 
Dayton  (0.)  Daily  News,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Moraine  Park  Qub 
at  Dayton. 

Charles  R.  Long,  publisher,  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  was  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Wernersville, 
Pa.,  by  Governor  Pinchot,  recently. 

Frederick  P.  Hall,  president,  James¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
to  the  executive  committee  appointed  to 
reconstruct  the  financial  position  of  the 
National  Chautauqua  County  Bank  in 
that  city.  The  institution  has  been 
operating  on  a  restricted  basis  since  the 
bank  holiday. 

Thomas  H.  Harter,  editor,  Bellefonte 
(Pa.)  Keystone  Gazette,  addressed  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Club  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  University  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  at 
a  recent  banquet.  He  is  an  authority 
on  Pennsylvania  German  language  and 
traditions. 

Troy  Simpson,  editor,  Ballinger 
(Tex.)  Ledger,  and  Rev.  I.  K.  Floyd, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  and  publisher 
of  the  Pecan  Growers  magazine,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  school  of  4H  club  boy  re¬ 
porters  at  Ballinger  recently. 

S.  E.  Lieberman,  editor,  Westwood 
(N.  J.)  News,  addressed  a  group  of 
Westw^  high  school  students,  April 
3,  on  “Newspaper  Work  As  a  Voca¬ 
tion,”  in  a  series  arranged  by  school 
authorities  as  a  part  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  program. 

Justus  F.  Craemer,  co-publisher, 
Vrange  (Cal.)  Daily  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  chairman  of  a 
group  organized  to  further  the  economic 
progress  of  Orange,  Riverside  and  San 
wrnardmo  counties.  Water  conserva¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  major  problems  faced 
hy  the  group. 

Stufflebam,  editor,  Bolivar 
Herald,  has  been  named  chair- 
n  ot  a  county  prohibition  organiza¬ 


tion.  E.  C.  Hadley,  editor.  Fair  Play 
(Mo.)  Advocate  is  vice-chairman. 

John  Collins,  editor  of  the  Webster 
(N.  Y.)  H<erald,  was  injured  seriously 
recently  when  his  automobile  crashed 
against  a  tree  after  skidding  on  a  slip¬ 
pery  road. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barr  Arthur,  editor, 
Johnson  County  (Kan.)  Herald,  re¬ 
cently  won  first  prize  in  the  Authors’ 
Club  annual  poetry  contest. 

John  Gilmore,  editor,  Wilson  County 
(Kan.)  Citizn,  has  been  appointed  state 
fire  marshal. 

Fred  U.  OBrien,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Coral  (Mich.)  News,  for  35 
years,  has  resigned  as  village  postmas¬ 
ter,  a  position  he  held  25  years.  He  is 
president  of  the  Michigan  Anti- Saloon 
League. 

William  G.  Wallace,  son  of  Fred  S. 
Wallace,  publisher  of  the  Coshocton 
(O.)  Triune,  has  been  given  a  silver 
medal  and  a  gold  coin  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  of 
the  freighter  Nevada,  wrecked  near 
Amatignak  Island,  last  September.  Wal¬ 
lace  formerly  worked  on  the  Newark 
(O.)  Advocate. 

James  White,  publisher,  Butler  (N. 
J.)  Argus,  is  a  candidate  for  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly.  White  is  president  of 
the  Butler  and  Bloomingdale  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  president  of  the 
Bloomingdale  Board  of  Education. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  editor  and  publisher, 
Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent-Tribune 
&  Mail,  has  returned  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  gathered  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  on  political  matters  of  interest 
to  his  section. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JACOB  OMANSKY,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Record,  was  a 
guest  passenger  on  the  first  trip  last  week 
of  the  liner  Santa  Elena  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  New  York.  Other  Philadelphia 
newspapermen  aboard  were :  LeRoy 
Greene,  News;  Richard  Thornberg, 
night  city  editor.  Public  Ledger;  Judith 
Anderson,  Record,  and  Vivian  Shirley, 
feature  writer.  Ledger  syndicate. 

Herbert  Riggert,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Omaha  Bee-News, 
and  his  wife  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  born  last  week  in  an  Omaha  hos¬ 
pital. 

Merle  C.  Ostrom,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  discussed  advertising  before  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Co.  salesmen  in  Bingham¬ 
ton,  April  1. 

Fred  B.  Wachs,  general  manager, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Lexington  Board 
of  Commerce,  at  a  meeting  of  the  direc¬ 
torate.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Ward  of 
New  York  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
March  20.  Mr.  Ward  is  the  business 
manager  of  the  Munsey  publications. 

Hugh  N.  Boyd  and  William  H.  Boy- 
enton  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  the 
late  William  B.  Boyd  as  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  and  Sunday 
Times. 

Bruce  Andrews,  advertising  solicitor 
for  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  is 
recovering  from  an  operation. 

James  Madison  Thompson  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  local  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  with  which  he  was  connected  for 
seven  years  while  specializing  in  shoe, 
jewelry  and  confectionery  advertising, 
and  is  now  on  a  short  vacation  in  up¬ 
state  New  York. 

John  Schoenberg  of  the  advertising 
dejMrtment  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  making  a  two  weeks’  trip 
through  New  England  for  resort  copy. 

Victor  Johnson  of  the  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  resigned. 

A1  J.  Martin,  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  a 
lieutenant  in  the  O.  R.  C.,  has  been 
elected  junior  vice-president  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Chapter  of  Reserve  Officers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Dwight  H.  brown,  secretary  of 

state  in  Missouri,  has  had  a  long 
and  successful  newspaper  career. 

For  21  years  he 
was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.  He 
was  named  editor 
of  The  Poplar 
Bluff  E  ve  n  i  n  g 
Citizen  when  he 
was  19,  after  a 
few  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  collector, 
reporter  and  city 
editor.  Later  he 
became  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pop- 
Dwjcht  H.  Brown  lar  Bluff  Inter¬ 
state  -  American. 
He  sold  his  holdings  in  this  newspaper 
in  1927  following  his  appointment  as 
state  commissioner  of  pardons  and 
jiaroles.  Previously  he  had  served  as 
state  senator. 

Mr.  Brown  was  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  in  1923,  and 
has  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
Democratic  Press  Association. 

He  was  elected  secretary  of  state  in 
1932.  His  first  appointment  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  was  to  make  his  former  publisher- 
partner,  V.  H.  Steward,  head  of  the 
department  of  motor  car  registration. 
W.  H.  Meng,  former  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Journal-Post  columnist,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Missouri  biennial 
manual. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  is  now  46  years  of 
age,  has  achieved  his  success  after  over¬ 
coming  a  handicap  of  partial  blindness 
since  boyhood. 

Henry  C.  Whittlesey,  advertising 
manager,  Easton  ( Pa. )  Herald,  recently 
addressed  the  Easton  Lions  Club  on 
“Advertising.” 

Miss  Marjorie  Bean  has  joined  the 
classified  advertising  department.  Fall 
Rii-er  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Miss  Marjorie  Bradshaw,  resigned. 

Sam  Loeb,  prominent  Racine,  Wis., 
business  man,  has  been  named  assistant 
sales  manager  of  the  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal-Times  broadcasting  station, 
WRJN.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Hill’s  store  for  a  number  of  years  and 
was  active  in  all  affairs  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Business  and  Professional  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Ross  Kellogg,  promotion  manager, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  has  returned 
following  a  brief  illness. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Lee  M.  woodruff,  managing 
editor.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  was  among  the  speakers  March 
30  when  trophies  offered  by  the  Press 
were  awarded  to  members  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  police  force. 

Herman  Deutsch,  drama  critic  and 
feature  writer.  New  Orleans  Item- 
T ribune,  is  in  Baton  Rouge  covering 
the  special  session  of  the  legislature 
called  to  repeal  Louisiana’s  prohibition 
law. 

Thelma  Cobb,  formerly  of  the  society 
staff,  Detroit  Free  Press,  has  joined  the 
Detroit  Times  society  staff. 

J.  J.  Taylor,  columnist,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Nezvs,  addressed  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Waxahachie  Lions  Qub. 

Kenneth  Ballinger  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  S.  W.  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News  will  represent  their 
respective  newspapers  as  correspondents 
at  Tallahassee  during  the  current 
Florida  legislative  sessions. 

Mrs.  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman,  society 
editor,  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Daily  Gazette, 
has  recovered  from  an  illness. 

Arthur  E.  Towne,  formerly  editor, 
Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  Censor,  and  Mrs. 
Towne,  are  parents  of  a  son,  born  re¬ 
cently  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Don  Thorburn,  city  editor,  Pacific 
Coast  edition.  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
been  named  assistant  president  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


THE  EDITOR 
GETS  A  STORY 


ELMIRA 

Snndaf)  Sfelegram 

Addison  Girl, 

Crippled,  Keeps 
Her  Courage  High 

IN  THESE  uncertain  times. 

when  so  many  are  assaile.d  by 
doubts  of  their  ability  to  see 
much  cheer  in  the  world,  or  when 
we  are  convinced  that  hard  luck 
Is  our  own  particular  drawing  in 
this  life  game  of  chance,  it  takes 
an  example  of  real  .pluck  to  stiffen 
our  own  vacillating  backbbnes. 

Such  ,an  example  of  pluck  is 
portrayed  by  little  Virginia  Orr, 
14-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
nice  N.  Orr  of  12  William  Street, 
Addison. 

This  week  the  editor  of  The 
Telegram  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Orr: 

“Dear  editor: 

“I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the 
Jan.  15  edition  of  the  comics  sec¬ 
tion'  of  your  paper.  Could  you 
mail  me  a  copy  of  it?  My  little 
girl,  who  is  a  helpless  cripple,  has 
been  making  a  scrap  book  of 
“Tarzan  the  Ape  Man’’  and 
through  an  error  that  week’s  is¬ 
sue  was  destroyed.  If  you  can 
only  supply  me  with  the  same,  I 
shall  be  deeply  grateful  to  you.” 

•  •  • 

The  Tele'gram  editor  was  moved 
by  the  appeal  and  he  scouted 
about  the  Star-Gazette  and  Tele¬ 
gram  building  until  he  finally 
found  the  colored  comics  section 
for  which  Mrs.  Orr  had  written. 
He  mailed  it  that  very  .day  and 
Lien  decided  to  drive  up  and  call 
at  the  Orr  home  at  Addison. 

Little  Virginia,  he  found,  had 
been  a  cripple,  a  helpless  one  as 
her  mother  had  said,  since  her 
birth.  Lying  on  her  cot,  to  which 
Indeed  ‘an  unkind  fate  may  have 
condemned  her  for  life,  she  smiled 
happily  at  her  visitors.  By  her 
side  was  her  ijttle  scrapbook,  in 
which  the  adventures  of  Tarzan, 
the  man  of  mighty  limbs  and 
body,  were  neatly  pasted  in  order. 
Here  was  a  little  girl  whose  en¬ 
feebled,  crippled  self  had  picked 
out  a  character  symbolizing  might 
and  health  and  daring,  as  her 
particular  hero.  -Yes,  her  motbe' 
said,  her  Virginia  was  happy  Jin 
deed  to  have  the  missing  chap’tc. 
in  the  Tarzan  episodes  for  he. 
scrapbook.  She  had  fretted  a 
good  deal  over  its  loss  back  in 
January,  and  now  this  little  girl, 
hugging  her  book  to  her  breast, 
was  happy  and  relieved.  Her  hero, 
Tarzan,  had  foiled  his  enemie."^ 
once  more  in  this  Jan.  15  issue  of 
The  Telegram,  as  she  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  suspected  he  would. 
But  now  she  was  sure. 

*  «  • 

This  deeply  movins  story  is  repro¬ 
duced  From  "The  Telegram  Type¬ 
writer,"  the  column  written  by 
Edward  L.  Van  Dyke,  managing 
editor  of  The  Elmira  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram.  It  is  a  story  that  helps  explain 
the  phenomenal  appeal  of  TARZAN 
by  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs.  For  the 
Tarzan  daily  strip  and  Sunday  page, 
please  write  to 
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Bank  of  America  in  charge  of  public 
relations. 

Carroll  T.  Waldron,  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  brother  of  George  Wal¬ 
dron,  city  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Obsenvr-Dispatch,  has  been  appointed 
district  manager  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet, 
Inc.,  after  sendng  as  manager  of  the 
former  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Mainer  Lee  Toler,  of  the  society 
department,  Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
recovered  from  an  illness. 

A.  L.  Banister,  sports  editor,  Ashe- 
rrV/e  (N.  C.)  Times,  recently  addressed 
the  American  Business  Club  of  Ashe¬ 
ville. 

C.  R.  Sumner,  reporter  and  artist, 
Asheville  (X.  C.)  Times,  made  a  chalk 
talk  before  the  Lions  Club  March  30. 

Frazier  Dickson,  formerly  of  the 
night  copy  desk.  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  has  been  shifted  to  the  Harlem- 
Bronx  makeup  desk. 

Dave  Drj  burgh.  sports  editor,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  accompanied  the 
western  Canada  junior  hockey  cham¬ 
pions,  Regina  Pats,  to  Toronto,  Ont., 
for  the  Dominion  finals. 

Tarleton  Collier,  city  editor,  Atlanta 
Georgian,  has  returned  from  Miami 
where  he  recently  covered  the  Zangara 
execution. 


Lewis  Hawkins,  day  telegraph  editor. 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  returned  from 
a  week’s  vacation  fishing  in  Florida. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

George  Cauthen,  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post  photographer,  and  Tom  Root,  re¬ 
porter,  flew  to  Xeodosha,  Kan.,  last 
week  to  cover  the  plane  crash  which 
killed  six  and  injured  eight  Winnipeg 
basketball  players.  Cauthen  made  the 
return  trip  immediately  with  his  plates 
to  catch  the  home  edition  with  pictures. 
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Dwight  Thacher  Harris,  police  re¬ 
porter,  Topeka  State  Journal,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three  months’  leave,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  was  chief  reading  clerk  in 
the  Kansas  house  of  representatives.  He 
has  been  assigned  to  city  hall. 

Virginia  D.  Sturm,  music  editor, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  is  in  charge 
of  Dayton’s  National  Music  Week  pro¬ 
gram,  May  7-13. 

Lillard  McGee,  sports  editor,  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  has  returned  to 
the  sports  desk  after  being  assigned  to 
the  statehouse  and  Kansas  legislature 
for  three  months. 

Lawrence  W.  Crovatt,  veteran 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Press  reporter,  is  ill  at 
the  Oglethorpe  sanitarium.  Savannah,  Ga. 
He  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Clare  Hare  and  Joseph  Tummelty, 
sports  writers,  Philadelphia  Public  and 
Ez'cning  Ledgers,  are  presenting  daily 
baseball  scores  over  Station  WHAT  in 
the  form  of  skits  representing  daily- 
scenes  in  the  press  box. 

Max  Kohnop.  assistant  city  editor, 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Nezvs,  has  been 
elected  to  the  library  board  of  Oakwood, 
Dayton  suburb. 

Clennell  Wilkinson,  Kansas  City  Kan¬ 
san;  Gene  Kemper,  Emporia  Gazette; 
Evan  A.  Edwards,  Lawrence  Journal- 
World;  B.  W.  Crone,  Coffeyyille  Jour¬ 
nal;  Charles  Grumich,  Associated  Press, 
Kansas  City,  covered  the  annual  Kan¬ 
sas  State  High  School  basketball  tour¬ 
nament,  in  Topeka,  recently. 

J.  S.  Pope,  city  editor,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  address  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Georgia  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  in  Athens,  Ga.,  May  5. 

Hal  W.  Hazelrigg,  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  during  which  he  visited  his  home 
in  Ev-ansville,  Ind. 

J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor.  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  has  gone  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  write  some  spe¬ 
cial  stories  on  the  farm  relief  legislation 
now  before  Congress. 

Ralph  S.  Smith,  recent  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism,  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Drumright  (Okla.)  Daily 
Journal. 

James  T.  Healey,  air-caster  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  is  add¬ 
ing  vocal  solos  to  his  news  broadcasts 
over  WGY.  He  recently  enlisted  Joseph 
O’Heaney,  police  reporter,  to  present  a 
solo  Ml  one  of  his  programs. 

C.  R.  Sumner,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Times  reporter  and  feature  writer,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  The  Atelier, 
an  Asheville  group  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  interest  in  art. 

Hamilton  G.  Parks,  columnist.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  addressed  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Knights  of  The  Round  Table, 
recently. 

(Jeorge  Vandervort,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  is  covering  th**  special 
session  of  the  Louisiana  legislature 
called  by  Governor  Allen,  to  repeal  the 
state  prohibition  law. 

Charles  A.  Reilly,  sports  editor, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  attended  the  in¬ 
tercollegiate  wrestling  meet  at  Lehigh 
University  recently. 

Louise  Donnelly,  society  editor, 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat,  who  has 
been  ill  in  a  St.  Louis  hospital,  has 
returned  home. 

“Scoop”  Kennedy  is  now  writing 
“Down  the  Spillway,”  a  daily  column 
in  the  New  Orleans  Item.  He  succeeds 
William  Weigand,  who  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Bauerlein  Advertising  Agency 
of  New  Orleans. 

Dave  Dryburgh,  sports  editor,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  accompanied  the 
Regina  Pats,  western  junior  hockey 
champions  to  Winnipeg  for  the  central 
Canadian  play-offs. 

Cleon  Walfoort,  sports  editor,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press,  spoke  at  the 
anniversary  banquet  of  the  Kettle  Mo- 
pine  Basketball  conference,  March  24 
in  Oostburg. 


Walter  Bostock,  sports  writer, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger  and 
C.  J.  Hamberger,  of  the  sports  staff, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Ei'ening  News,  are 
with  the  Newark  baseball  team  on  its 
spring  training  tour  of  the  southern 
states. 

Vincent  McCafferty,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  night  copy  desk,  who 
was  injured  in  an  accident  fo>”*  months 
ago,  has  returned  to  work. 

Walter  Gilhooly,  sports  editor,  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  has  left  for  Spain 
on  a  vacation.  William  G.  Westwick, 
assistant  sports  editor,  is  substituting 
for  him. 

Capt.  Henry  C.  Caron,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  has  been  shifted 
from  the  Harlem-Bronx  maketm  to 
Brooklyn-Queens  makeup.  Capt.  Caron 
replaces  Preston  Williams,  resigned. 

Ves  Sprague,  of  the  sports  staff.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times,  ac¬ 
companied  the  Santo  Christo  soccer 
club  to  Philadelphia  last  week-end  for 
the  Astern  finals  with  the  German- 
Americans  of  Philadelphia. 

Archibald  K.  Davie,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  is  on 
vacation.  During  his  absence  Frank  L. 
Dubervill  is  taking  over  the  courthouse 
beat. 

Paul  Kamey,  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  Harlem-Bronx  rewrite 
staff,  has  just  completed  a  series  on 
how  gangsters  were  driven  from  the 
Bronx,  which  ran  in  the  Harlem-Bronx 
Journal. 

Bill  Grimes,  Boston  American;  Bill 
King,  Associated  Press;  Arthur  Seigel, 
Boston  Herald;  Vic  Jones,  Boston 
Globe;  Webb  Morse,  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Peter  Kelly,  Boston 
Record;  Linde  Fowler,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script;  J.  W.  Moonev,  Boston  Post; 
Henry  Disken,  Sunday  Advertiser; 
Ralph  Clifford,  Boston  Traveler;  Bill 
Williams,  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  covered  the  Stanley  cup  hockey 
series  in  Toronto,  recently. 

Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  of  the  editorial 
staff.  Providence  (R.  1.)  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  completed  a  series  of  three 
articles  for  his  paper  on  the  famous 
Bamaby  murder  case  of  1891. 

Miss  Grace  Tinning  has  resigned  as 
women’s  editor  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post  evening  editions. 

Mac  Eggleston,  oi  the  Saskatoon 
(Sask.)  Star-Phoenix  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  covered  the  western  Canada 
finals  in  senior  hockey,  won  by  the 
Saskatoon  Quakers  at  Winnipeg  re¬ 
cently. 

Tom  Daly  is  writing  a  column, 
“Rhymes  and  Ripples”  for  the  Philg- 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Harry  Mullen,  former  reporter,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  and  former  editor, 
Herkimer  County  Vetrj,  has  been  named 
Little  Falls  correspondent  of  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Mrs.  ANNE  BIRRELL  CLARK 
CONLEY,  former  society  editor 
for  the  now  defunct  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Sunday  Telegram  to  Percy  Brooks 
Scott,  Albany  newspaperman,  at  San 
Francisco  March  23.  The  marriage 
took  place  after  Mrs.  Conley  had  been 
granted  a  divorce  in  Reno.  The  couple 
will  live  in  Albany  where  Mr.  Scott  has 
been  a  legislative  correspondent  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  formerly  was  manager 
of  the  United  Press  bureau.  Mrs.  Scott 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Christine  Birrell 
Kimball,  former  society  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press. 

George  Race,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
reportorial  staff,  to  Lucian  Oates, 
Memphis  debutante,  March  25,  at  the 
bride’s  home. 

Ted  Magee,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Smb 
editorial  staff,  and  son  of  Carl  C.  Magee, 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News, 
to  Miss  Florence  Hodges  dt  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  Feb.  25. 

Miss  Kathryn  Eshleman,  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  to  G.  Albert 
Wall  at  Reno,  Nev.,  March  30. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Franklin  x.  millman,  duel 

of  the  Newark,  N.  J.  Bureau  and 
New  Jersey  correspondent.  Associated 
Press,  spoke  at  the  'luncheon  meetii^ 
of  Newark  Chapter,  American  Businesi 
Clubs  on  “How  the  News  of  the  World 
is  Gathered.” 

E.  W.  Bartholomew,  for  39  years  an 
A.  P.  operator  in  Philadelphia,  retired 
this  week.  He  went  to  the  A.  P.  from 
the  Western  Union  in  1894  and  opened 
the  first  A.  P.  wire  in  Philadelphia, 
Since  1919  he  was  wire  supervisor  in  the 
Public  Ledger  A.  P.  office. 

James  S.  Kilgallen,  Internatiwial 
News  Service  reporter,  addressed  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Press  Club  at  hs 
monthly  meeting  March  29.  .\lbert  J, 
Moss,  president  of  the  club  and  Timti- 
Union  reporter,  was  in  charge  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Bisco  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  are  parents  of  a  75^-pound  sm 
born  April  2.  Bisco  is  Texas  night 
wire  manager  in  the  Dallas  offices  of 
the  United  Press. 

Milo  N.  Thompson,  news  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  Edward  Stanley,  chief 
of  the  A.  P.  bureau  in  Denver,  were 
injured  March  21  when  their  car 
skidded  off  the  road,  when  they  were 
making  a  trip  from  Denver  to  Pueblo, 
Colo.  Mr.  Stanley  sustained  a  fractured 
rib  and  Mr.  Thompson  suffered  cuts  and 
bruises. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  May  12  at  Sparta,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
session  March  6  at  Belleville.  TIr 
University  of  Illinois  journalism  school 
will  hold  a  clinic  for  “sick”  news¬ 
papers  as  a  feature  of  the  meeting, 
and  Thomas  F.  Donovan,  lieutenant 
governor  of  Illinois,  will  deliver  an 
address. 

Clennell  Wilkinson  of  the  Kansas 
City  Kansan  was  elected  president  of 
the  Kansas  Sports  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  held  recently  in 
Topeka.  Carlos  E.  Hobbs  of  the 
opeka  State  Journal  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  1-illard  (Mike)  MeCke, 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Milton  Keshen,  i editor,  Springfield 
(N.  J.)  Sun,  was  elected  president  of 
the  recently  organized  Springfieid 
(N.  J.)  Press  Club.  Other  officers 
named  were :  Thomas  W.  Miles, 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Bailey  B.  Scott,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Raymond  Bell,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  newspaperdom 
was  entertained  at  a  “Beer  Fest”  Friday 
.^pril  7  in  return  of  the  “amber  fluid," 
with  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club  as 
host.  A  famous  local  brewery  saw  to 
it  that  the  scribes  had  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  3.2  per  cent  brew  on  tap. 
Ben  F.  Steinel  was  in  cdiarge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Club. 

Maurice  Leckenby,  political  reporter 
for  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  New, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Denvb 
Press  Club  recently,  Fred  Speers 
drama  editor,  Denver  Post,  was  named 
vice-president.  New  directors  are  Ltt 
T.  Casey,  News  columnist;  Edward 
Foster,  M.  F.  Dacey  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  Edward  P. 
Lyons. 

James  E.  Nolan,  of  the  Lynn  Ben^ 
succeeded  Osman  W.  Brown  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  as  president  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Prks  Clot  ^ 
the  recent  election  of  officers.  0^ 
officers  are:  Henry  J.  (Collins,  first 
vice-president ;  Edward  H.  Cahill,  s«* 
ond  vice-president;  Miss  Hazel  Anw- 
son,  financial  secretary ;  Humphry 
Owen,  recording  secretary;  Edwara 
E.  Yeaton,  treasurer;  Harold  D. 
pey,  Charles  B,  McGhee  and 
Moriaty,  directors.  The  annual  froW 
will  ^  held  at  the  Ocean  Hooiei 
Swampscott,  May  19. 
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Editor 


j^dter  Using  Agencies 


advertisers  oppose 
ANYA.  B.  C.  CHANGE 

Stuart  Peabody,  A.  N.  A.  President, 
Says  Seller  of  Space  Must  Provide 
Proof  of  Circulation  at 
Own  Expense 


Criticisms  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  voiced  recently  by  Pren¬ 
tiss  Bailey,  publisher  of  the  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Obsenvr  Distatch,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  have  brought  a  letter  of 
protest  from  Stuart  Peabody,  president 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  following  a  similar  letter  by 
John  Benson,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
ilr.  Benson’s  letter  was  published  in 
last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Peabody,  like  Mr.  Benson,  pointed 
out  that  the  A.  B.  C.  has  done  much 
to  improve  advertising  conditions.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  an  auditing  organ- 
iation  controlled  by  publishers  alone 
would  not  have  as  much  advertisers’ 
confidence,  and  that  he  did  not  “believe 
that  any  change  in  the  fundamental 
conception  of  the  A.  B.  C.  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Peabody’s  letter  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Bailey:  I  think  I  would 
be  accurately  reflecting  the  sentiment 
of  the  membership  of  the  A.  N.  A.  in 
telling  you  that  I  was  considerably  dis¬ 
turbed  tq  read  in  Editor  &  PublYsher 
of  March  18  your  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  New  York  State 
Publishers. 

“I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  comment 
on  the  organization  and  management  of 
the  A.  B.  C.,  although  I  think  it  only 
j  fair  to  state  that  a  term  as  a  director 
'  on  its  board  convinced  me  that  it  is 
ably  managed.  Furthermore,  I  can 
I  state  definitely  that  during  my  service 
1  on  the  board,  all  matters  coming  before 
I  it  were  handled  in  a  fair  and  open- 
'I  minded  manner,  and  with  quite  the  re¬ 
verse  of  an  arbitrary  attitude. 

“The  point  on  which  we  differ  is  the 
question  as  to  who  should  pay  for  cir¬ 
culation  audits,  and  who  should  make 
I  these  audits. 

I  “Perhaps  I  can  best  express  our  feel¬ 
ing  in  stating  that  in  our  opinion  it  is 
the  obligation  of  the  seller  of  space  to 
i  furnish  suitable  proof  of  the  extent, 
distribution  and  quality  of  the  circula- 
I  tion  which  we  are  expected  to  buy.  Fur- 
j  themore,  we  believe  we  are  justified  in 
'  a^ing  that  this  information  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  standardized  form  so  that  it 
may  be  readily  interpreted. 

(  “A  newspaper  does  not  differ  from 
[  any  other  organization  with  a  commo¬ 
dity  to  sell.  In  your  case,  the  com¬ 
modity  is  circulation.  In  our  case,  it 
happens  to  be  milk.  We  expect  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  pay  for  whatever  is  necessary 
in  the  wa^  of  proof  of  the  claims  we 
are  making  to  our  buyer.  If  he  wants  a 
particular  kind  of  analysis  made  on  our 
milk,  we  have  it  made  at  our  expense. 
Furthermore,  we  expect  to  have  the 
I  analysis  made  by  a  disinterested  or- 
tanization.  We  do  not  ask  our  cus- 
1  tomer  to  accept  the  verdict  of  our  own 
laboratories  without  impartial, confirma¬ 
tion.  It  s^ms  to  me  that  this*  is  always 
an  obligation  of  the  seller.  Your  anal¬ 
ogy  of  the  credit  rating  is  not  inac- 
ourate.  Credit  ratings  are  secured  and 
Wd  for  by  the  seller,  so  that  he  may 
^  sure  that  his  customer  will  pay. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  anal- 
fsj*  of  the  product  he  has  to  sell. 

.  Yhe  A.  B.  C.  was  organized  to  pro- 
fide  accurate  and  informative  statis¬ 
tics  with  regard  to  circulation.  It  cor¬ 
ded  a  situation  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  retarding  the  growth  of  advertis- 
It  enabled  the  advertiser,  who  is 
w  customer,  to  do  an  intelligent  job 
ot  buying,  based  on  known  facts.  It 
Ae  seller,  who  is  the  pub- 
against  imscrupulous  claims  on 
competitor.  In  short. 
It  brought  advertising  out  of  the  ^rk 
^es  and  made  circulation  a  commodity 
Which  could  be  weighed,  measured  and 
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therefore  bought  with  confidence.  It 
represents  to  the  advertiser  a  disinter¬ 
ested  organization,  the  audits  of  which 
are  not  questioned.  This  would  not  be 
true  of  an  auditing  organization  set  up 
and  maintained  by  the  publishers  them¬ 
selves. 

“We  might  go  into  great  detail  with 
regard  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  case  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  however,  can  be  rested  on  this 
one  point  of  the  obligation  of  the  seller 
to  provide,  at  his  own  expense,  suit¬ 
able  and  standardized  proof  from  an 
impartial  source  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  commodity  he  has  to 
sell. 

“I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  desir¬ 
able  thing  if  more  advertisers  and  more 
agencies  were  members  of  the  A.  B.  C., 
and  I  believe  that  in  time  this  will 
come  about.  I  cannot  believe,  however, 
that  any  change  in  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  of  the  A.  B.  C.  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  advertisers.  Yours  very 
truly, 

“Stuart  Peabody, 

“President.” 


W.  D.  M.  Allan  Promoted 

W.  M.  Kinney,  general  manager, 
Portland  Cement  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  W.  D.  M. 
Allan,  manager,  cement  products  bureau, 
since  1926,  as  director  of  promotion, 
with  responsibility  for  the  planning  and 
direction  of  the  following  six  depart¬ 
ments  :  Advertising  and  publications, 
general  educational,  cement  products, 
highways  and  municipal,  railways,  and 
structural  bureaus.  W.  G.  Kaiser,  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  cement  products  bureau, 
for  over  10  years,  is  named  manager  to 
succeed  Mr.  Allan.  C.  R.  Ege,  manager, 
advertising  and  publications  bureau,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  secretary,  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Association,  by  the  board 
of  directors. 


Convicted  of  False  Statement 

Frederick  McCurdy  Smith,  president 
and  principal  stockholder  in  McCurdy 
Smith,  Inc.,  which  formerly  carried  on 
business  as  advertising  agent  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  was  found  guilty 
recently  by  a  jury  in  Justice  Rosalsky’s 
part  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
New  York,  on  a  charge  of  issuing  a 
false  financial  statement  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City 
in  August,  1930,  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  his  corporation.  McCurdy 
Smith,  Inc.,  made  an  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  its  creditors  in  November, 
1930.  Mr.  Smith  was  remanded  for 
sentence  April  13. 


G.  D.  Chrow  Join*  Tovey  Method 

Glenn  D.  Chrow  resigned  March  25 
from  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  as  classified  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager  to  join  the  Tovey 
Method,  a  classified  promotion  service 
organization,  as  sales  and  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Chrow  served  the 
Courier-Express  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  has  been  engaged  in  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  work  since  1922  on  a 
number  of  papers.  To  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  classified  situation,  he  will 
yisit  newspapers  of  the  Middle  West, 
East  and  South  before  starting  with  the 
Tovey  Method. 


Critchfield  Men  Take  New  Posts 

L.  A.  Kling,  formerly  vice-president 
of  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
joined  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago.  Mr.  Kling  was 
formerly  head  of  Kling-Gibson  Com¬ 
pany,  which  later  merged  with  Critch¬ 
field  agency.  E.  P.  Nesbitt,  for  many 
years  executive  vice-president  of  Critch¬ 
field,  has  joined  Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green  &  Finn,  Chicago  agency.  Mr. 
Nesbitt’s  association  with  Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen  &  Finn  agency  makes  the 
seventh  addition  to  the  executive  staff 
of  that  company  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 


Stetson  Shoe  to  Ayer 

The  Stetson  Shoe  Company,  Inc.,  of 
South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  has  placed  its 
advertising  account  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc. 
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Succeeds  C.  D.  Freeze  as  President 

of  Freeze-Vogel-Crawford,  Inc. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
of  Freeze-Vogel-Crawford,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  agency.  Col.  Garrit  C.  DeHe'us 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Chester 
D.  Freeze,  recently  resigned  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  business  of  his  own  in  California. 
Two  additional  officers  were  re-elected 
and  a  new  director  named;  Hugo  C. 
Vogel,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
Howard  M.  Landgraf,  secretary; 
Arthur  T.  Spence,  director. 

Col.  DeHeus  has  been  prominently 
identified  in  local  advertising  circles  for 
many  years.  Before  entering  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field  in  1923,  he  was  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Sterling 
Motor  Truck  Company,  in  charge  of 
branches,  and  president  of  the  Sterling 
Motor  Truck  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  also  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 
Atlas  Baking  Corporation  for  four 
years,  and  district  manager  for  the 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  for 
eight. 

Facilities  and  services  of  the  local 
agency  will  be  expanded.  Ralph  W. 
Crary,  for  some  time  with  canneries 
and  milk  condenseries  in  Wisconsin  and 
California,  has  been  retained  as  coun¬ 
sellor  on  food  product  advertising  and 
merchandising,  and  Frederick  Hinricks. 
for  the  past  12  years  a  manufacturer  of 
dairy  plant  equipment,  has  joined  the 
agency  as  an  account  executive. 

Besides  its  main  office  in  Milwaukee, 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford  also  has  a 
branch  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  serve 
approximately  40  accounts. 


Two  Join  Advertising  Service 

William  E.  Thorne,  who  has  been  for 
eight  years  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  also  formerly  with  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  now  a  special  representatiye 
in  northern  California  for  the  Century- 
Standard-Vincent  Edwards  advertising 
services,  as  well  as  for  the  Vincent 
Edwards  Institute  of  Advertising.  F. 
W.  Colpitts,  for  several  years  with 
Metro  Associated  Services,  has  been 
chosen  the  Century-Standard-Vincent 
Edwards  representative  in  southern 
California. 


Chicago  Agency  Expand* 

R.  S.  Toth  and  Associates,  Chicago, 
have  reorganized  their  agency.  Leaving 
the  highly  specialized  field  to  which  they 
had  devoted  themselves  for  19  years, 
they  are  now  making  a  bid  for  gen¬ 
eral  business.  Acquisition  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  Walter  Graham, 
Inc.,  typograpl'.ers  and  printers,  com¬ 
pletes  the  unification  of  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  in  their  new  building  at  1823 
Prairie  Avenue. 


Atlanta  Agency  Named 

J.  D.  Perkerson  &  Sons,  manufacturer 
of  corn  meal  flour,  and  breakfast  cereal, 
has  appointed  Harvey-Massengale  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Atlanta  agency,  to  direct 
advertising  of  its  products.  Newspapers 
will  be  used  exclusively  in  southeastern 
states,  it  was  announced. 


Bureau  Doubles  Appropriation 

The  Manchester,  N.  H,,  Electric  Re¬ 
frigeration  Bureau  has  voted  to  double 
its  advertising  appropriation  in  1933, 
with  the  greater  part  being  used  in 
newspapers.  This  group  of  merchants 
sold  $160,000  worth  of  electric  refrig¬ 
eration  equipment  in  1932. 


Chicago  Office  Changed 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
will  move  its  Chicago  office  to  the 
seventh  floor  of  the  LaSalle-Wacker 
building  April  8.  The  new  telephone 
number  will  be  Central  7810. 


Dog  Food  Account  to  Ingalls 

Old  Trusty  Dog  Food  Company  of 
Needham  Heights,  Mass.,  maker  of 
Bovex  and  other  well-known  dog  foods, 
has  appointed  Ingalls-Advertising,  Bos¬ 
ton,  as  its  agency. 
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HEADS  EXHIBIT  COMMITTEE 

Lloyd  D.  Herrold,  professor  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  Northwestern  University, 
is  chairman  of  the  general  committee  in 
charge  of  the  third  annual  Chicago  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Contest  and  Exhibit,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  date  of  the 
council  luncheon  at  which  the  awards 
for  best  Chicago-produced  local  and 
national  advertising  will  be  made  public, 
is  to  be  announced  later. 


New  Fat-Reducer  Introduced 

United  Remedies,  Inc.,  introduced 
Pomegranate  Juice  in  reader-style  copy 
last  week  in  Chicago  newspapers  and 
the  results  have  been  so  successful  that 
plans  are  being  made  to  extend  the 
advertising  campaign.  The  juice  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  such  headlines  as :  “Will  you  try 
this  delicious  pomegranate  juice  menu 
for  three  weeks  to  lose  15  pounds?” 
The  account  is  handled  by  Heath-Seehof, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 


New  Post  for  Berend 

The  appointment  of  F.  A.  Berend  as 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  effective  im¬ 
mediately,  has  been  announced  by  H.  J. 
Klingler,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager.  He  succeeds  W.  C. 
Byers,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
national  used  car  promotional  work, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Detroit  office. 


Mudge  Named  Advertising  Manager 

Dudley  H.  Mudge,  formerly  account 
executive  in  the  Chicago  office  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  wholesale 
grocery  concern,  to  succeed  the  late 
Arthur  Kahne,  who  died  recently.  The 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  account. 


Knox  Gelatine  Join*  A.  N.  A. 

The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Com¬ 
pany  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer 
of  Knox.  Sparkling  Gelatine,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 
James  E.  Knox,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  will  represent  his  company  in 
the  A.  N.  A. 


Edward  Beecher  Resign* 

Edward  Beecher,  vice-president  of  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Company  since 
January,  1932,  when  Beecher-Cale  and 
Maxwell  combined  with  the  Gardner 
Advertising  Company,  has  resigned. 
After  a  vacation  he  will  reenter  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  business  under  his  own 
name. 


Lasker  Heads  Charity  Drive 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lord  &  Thomas  advertising 
agency,  has  been  chosen  to  head  a 
citizens’  committee  of  500  in  Chicago  to 
aid  the  Jewish  Charities  campaign  which 
opens  April  10. 


Group  to  Advertise 

The  Real  Estate  Board  of  Bogota  and 
Teaneck,  N.  J.,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  at  its  annual  meeting  recently, 
to  eliminate  all  “for  sale”  signs  on 
improved  and  vacant  property  and  to  use 
newspaper  advertising  instead. 


Chester  Foust  Made  Director 

Chester  Foust,  vice-president  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  advertising  agency, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch 
Company,  Chicago. 


Kelly,  Jr.,  with  Daugherty,  Inc. 

Charles  F.  Kelly,  Jr.,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Mejunkin  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  has  joined  Jim 
Daugherty,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  agency,  as 
an  account  executive. 


Representing  Washington  Sun 

The  Geo.  B.  David  Company,  New 
York,  has  just  been  appointed  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representatives  of  the 
IVashington  (D.  C.)  Sun. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Rotogravure  campaign  for  the 

Standard  Cap  &  Seal  Corporation, 
Chicago,  being  released  to  four  New 
York  City  newspapers  by  the  Geyer 
Company,  Dayton  and  New  York 
Agency,  is  an  example  of  selling  by 
remote  control. 

Copy  is  addressed  to  housewives  and 
other  milk  consumers ;  yet  none  of  them 
is  apt  to  walk  into  a  store  and  buy  a 
“Standard  welded-wire  hood  seal”  for 
a  milk  bottle.  The  only  direct  cus¬ 
tomers  are  the  comparatively  few  milk 
companies  which  bottle  and  deliver 
milk ;  but  the  Standard  Cap  &  Seal 
Corporation  is  using  some  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  circulation  in  a  six- 
month  campaign. 

W’hat  the  housewives  may  do  is  to 
buy  more  Grade  A  milk,  wearing  the 
paper  hood,  instead  of  Grade  B  milk 
with  no  hood — in  addition,  of  course,  to 
any  influence  they  may  exert  on  deal¬ 
ers  in  favor  of  the  advertised  hood 
The  fact  that  the  Sunday  papers  chosen 
r^ch  every  state  in  the  union  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  is  a  factor  in  the 
program. 

Field  representatives  of  the  Geyer 
Company  asked  a  thousand  housewives, 
“What  is  this  hooded  cap  for?”  to  ob¬ 
tain  material  for  the  campaign.  Copy 
emphasizes  protection  against  germs  and 
against  any  tampering  with  the  contents 
of  the  bottle. 

*  *  t 

Sales  of  the  big  cigarette  compa¬ 
nies,  which,  despite  economies,  re¬ 
main  among  the  leaders  in  advertising, 
continue  to  be  a  modern  marvel,  if  one 
may  judge  by  figures  cited  by  George 
W.  Hill,  president  of  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  in  a  message  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  company  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  April  5.  Price  cuts  early 
this  year  which  put  Lucky  Strikes  (and 
other  leading  cigarettes)  on  a  retail 
basis  of  10  to  cents  a  package  in 
many  shops  against  the  theoretical  15 
cents  of  previous  years,  almost  doubled 
sales  volume  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  sales  “steadied  down  to  a  figure 
conservatively  50  per  cent  above  the 
volume  existing  prior  to  the  reduction,” 
the  message  said. 

“Then  came  the  bank  holiday,  and  of 
course  this  movement  was  seriously 
checked  and  diminished  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  bank  closings,”  the  message 
went  on.  “But  with  the  reopening  of 
the  banks  and  the  restoration  of  con¬ 
fidence,  our  figures  have  again  begun  to 
climb  upward." 

As  to  profits  at  the  new  prices,  Mr. 
Hill  was  hopeful  but  did  not  predict. 
He  said:  “Volume  must  be  maintained 
even  at  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  profits, 
so  that  when  the  upturn  comes  our 
brands  will  be  in  a  position  to  benefit 
by  increased  purchasing  power.” 

The  stockholders’  meeting  brought 
vociferous  criticism  of  plans  by  which 
allotments  of  stock  were  made  to  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company  in  past  years, 
but  an  overwhelming  quantity  of 
proxies  received  by  the  administration 
from  about  30,000  stockholders  made 
possible  votes  of  approval  for  these 
plans,  which  represented  an  indorse¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates. 

*  *  * 

CALEB  figures  for  individual  com- 
panies,  for  some  reason,  are  kept 
a  dark  mystery  in  the  cigarette  industry. 
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Totals  for  the  industry,  however,  were 
discussed  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  attributed 
to  the  “roll-your-own”  market  much 
greater  competitive  importance  than  to 
the  “depression”  cigarettes  which 
achieved  large  sales  at  10  cents  a  pack¬ 
age  last  year,  thereby  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  price  element. 

“The  peak  of  cigarette  production,” 
he  said,  "was  reached  in  1930  when  all 
manufactured  cigarettes  reached  a  total 
of  120,000,000,000.  In  1932,  due  to  re¬ 
duced  purchasing  power  of  the  public 
and  to  the  burden  of  state  taxation  of 
manufactured  cigarettes  in  a  number 
of  states,  the  consumption  of  manufac¬ 
tured  cigarettes  fell  to  103,000,000,000. 
This  might  indicate  a  decline  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  cigarette*!,  but  this  is 
far  from  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that 
in  1930  the  estimated  number  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  rolled  by  hand  totaled  33,(K)0,- 
000,000,  while  in  1932,  due  to  the  in¬ 
sistence  by  the  public  i;pon  having 
cigarettes  even  despite  its  reduced  pur- 
clusing  power,  the  cheaper  form  of 
cigarette  smoking,  represented  by  ‘roll- 
your-own’  cigarettes,  reached  the  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  70,000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  even  through  the  severe  depres¬ 
sion  of  1931  and  1932,  the  actual  con¬ 
sumption  of  all  cigarettes — manufac¬ 
tured  and  ‘roll-your-own’ — rose  from 
153,000,000,000  to  173,000,000,000,  an 
estimated  increase  of  20,000,000,000 
cigarettes. 

“This  means  that,  with  the  price  of 
cigarettes  adjusted  to  meet  the  1933 
pocketbook,  the  cigarette  business  will 
not  only  hold  its  own  but  should  actu- 
allv  increase  its  volume  substantially  in 
1933.” 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Hill’s  figure  of 
173,000,000,000  cigarettes  for  1932,  if 
evenly  divided  among  the  122,775,000 
population  of  the  nation,  would  mean 
something  like  1409  cigarettes  a  year 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  or 
about  3.8  every  day.  The  proportion  of 
manufactured  to  home-made  cigarettes 
would  be  about  59  per  cent  to  41  per 
cent,  so  that  even  if  the  populace  should 
decline  to  increase  its  smoking,  it  would 
still  be  possible  for  the  manufacturers 
to  increase  their  volume  by  making  in¬ 
roads  on  “the  great  field  of  ‘roll  your 
own.’  ” 

a  a  * 

WINGS  cigarette,  leader  of  the  10- 
centers,  has  been  publishing  test 
newspaper  advertising  claiming  credit 
for  leading  the  way  in  cutting  the  price 
from  15  to  10  cents  a  package,  and  forc¬ 
ing  later  cuts  by  the  leaders.  No  word 
is  available  as  to  adoption  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  advertising  policy  for  Wings  by 
their  maker.  Brown  &  Williamson  To¬ 
bacco  Corporation,  but  when  the  brand 
was  first  brought  out  a  few  years  ago — 
at  15  cents — there  were  plentv  of  rumors 
that  it  would  be  heavily  advertised.  In¬ 
stead,  however.  Wings  has  been  making 
a  virtue  of  its  abstinence  from  adver¬ 
tising,  the  wrappers  repeating  in  one 
form  after  another  that  its  lO-cent  price 
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was  made  possible  by  doing  without 
“circus  advertising.” 

Mr.  Hill’s  comment  on  the  cheaper 
cigarettes  said : 

“Much  has  been  heard  during 
past  year  about  the  so-called  ‘depression 
cigarette,’  but  its  importance  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Reaching  their 
peak  in  September  of  last  year,  these 
cigarettes  commenced  to  decline,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  that  decline  had 
become  a  matter  of  general  comment  in 
the  trade.” 

The  recent  Wings  advertising,  how¬ 
ever,  told  of  “soaring  sales”  and  clairned 
fourth  place  in  sales,  evidently  meaning 
that  it  had  passed  Old  Gold. 

*  * 

C.AMEL  cigarette’s  magician  copy, 
taking  a  new  turn,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  cartoon  strips  in  its  second 
phase.  The  “no  tricks’’  idea,  however, 
is  continued,  the  first  of  the  new  adver¬ 
tisements  dealing  with  an  illusion  in 
which  a  dog  kennel  is  built  on  the  stage, 
after  which  a  dog  jumps  out  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  empty  structure. 

A  statement  from  the  Camel  agency, 
Wm.  Esty  &  Co.,  New  York,  said  this 
week  that  sales  reported  by  retailers  in 
various  sections  had  indicated  a  “grati¬ 
fying  response”  to  the  recent  adver¬ 
tising. 

Similar,  although  equally  general, 
was  the  comment  of  P.  W.  Hanes,  a 
director  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders:  “We  are  quite  pleased 
with  the  present  volume  of  business  and 
are  also  quite  gratified  with  the  outlook 
for  the  company  all  over  the  country. 
Up  to  the  present,  there  has  been  no 
consideration  given  to  any  change  in 
the  dividend  rate  of  75  cents  a  share 
quarterly,  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
three  years.” 

FULLER  SUIT  DISCONTINUED 

Advertixing  Man  Drops  Action  Against 
Head  of  Esty  Agency 

The  breach  of  contract  suit  brought 
in  the  New  York  County  Supreme 
Court  by  Edward  R.  Fuller,  formerly 
account  executive  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  against  William 
Cole  Esty,  at  one  time  vice-president  of 
the  same  concern,  was  discontinued  this 
week  without  costs.  The  suit  was  over 
an  alleged  contract  entered  into  by  them 
when  Esty  set  up  his  own  advertising 
agency,  William  Esty  &  Co. 

The  papers  calling  off  the  suit  did  not 
reveal  the  reasons  for  the  discontinu¬ 
ance.  The  law  firm  of  Winthrop,  Stim- 
son,  Putnam  &  Roberts,  acted  for  Ful¬ 
ler,  and  White  &  Case  represented  Esty. 
In  his  request  for  an  examination  of 


Esty  before  trial  recently.  Fully  said 
that  Esty  had  induced  him  to  resigns 
“lucrative  position”  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  a  joint  venture  in  setting  up  s 
new  advertising  agency. 

Fuller  said  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  obtaining  the  contract  for  advertis¬ 
ing  Camel  cigarettes,  but  that  the  Estj 
agency  informed  him  their  relations 
were  at  an  end  after  the  negotiations 
for  the  Camel  account  had  been  success¬ 
fully  executed. 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Washington  Squat. 
Philadelphia.  Again  resuming  their  news, 
paper  advertising  on  Kellogg  Compaai, 
Cereals.  Battle  Creek.  Mleh.  Placed  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  In  various  sectiou 
on  National  Carbon  Company.  Everesdy, 
New  York  City. 

Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  370  Lexlif. 
ton  avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  pIm. 
Ing  orders  with  newspapers  on  Amerlcu 
Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corport- 
tion.  New  York  City. 

Churchlll-Hall.  Inc..  207  Fourth  aveniit. 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account  of 
Columbia  Refining  Company.  Long  lalud 
City,  N.  Y.  Also  secured  the  account  of 
De  Martini  Macaroni  Company.  BrooUjn. 

Friend-Wiener  Advertising  Compus, 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York  Qtj. 
Secured  the  account  of  Bonded  Tobacco 
Company,  Sackett  Tobacco,  New  York 
City. 

L.  II.  Hartman  Company,  444  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  the  le- 
count  of  Vadsco  Sales  Corporation.  Vlnn- 
dou,  Melba,  DJer  Kiss,  etc..  Long  Islud 
City. 

Ueath-Seehof,  Inc.,  211  West  Wacker 
drive,  Chicago.  Cslng  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  on  Hollywood’s  Pomegranate 
Juice  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  6  East  45tk 
street,  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  City  newspapers 
that  have  rotogravure  sections  on  8.  X. 
Frank  &  Co.,  Frank  Medico  Smokisf 
Pipes,  New  York  City. 

Jaques  Manufacturing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Reported  to  be  releasing  cop; 
direct  soon  to  a  few  newspapers  on  K.C. 
Baking  Powder. 

Ralph  Jones  Company,  18  East  i8tk 
street.  New  York  City.  Again  placiat 
orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  Tennessee  Corporation,  Loess 
Fertilizer,  New  York  City. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Advertising  Ageie;, 
Capitol  Theatre  Building,  Binghamtos, 
N.  Y.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  on  Woodinid 
Products  Company,  Fasteeth,  Binghan- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Kenyon  St  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  247  Pitt 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  placiat 
orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  see 
tlons  on  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Compin;. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

James  O.  Lamb.  Land  Title  BnUdluf. 
Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  on  Good 
Luck  Gardens,  Seeds.  Paradise.  Pa. 

Lang.  Fisher  St  Kirk,  Inc.,  EmpilC 
Building.  Cleveland.  Placing  orders  wltl 
newspapers  in  various  sections  on  Bei- 
mont  Hotel,  Cleveland. 
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^^Increased  Coal  Production^^ 

Means  Something 
in  the  ^^First-and-Only^^  Anthracite  State 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Trade  dispatches  report  re-opening  of  many  coal  mines  in 
the  Keystone  State,  with  thousands  of  miners  going  back 
to  work  in  anthracite  and  bituminous  production. 

Which  is  particularly  fitting  economic  news  for  this 
regional  territory.  It  should  be,  considering  that — Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  the  “First-and-Only”  ranking  producer  of 
anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States. 

No  other  section  of  the  Union  shows  more  than  a  “trace” 
of  this  tremendously  valuable  hard  and  smokeless  coal. 

This  scarcity  was  worth  ^296,355,000  to  Father  Penn 
representing  a  total  tonnage  of  59,^6,000  mined  in  1931 
(latest  available  government  figures). 

Besides  digging  the  entire  national  output  of  anthracite, 

Pennsylvania  miners  accounted  for  nearly  25  per  cent  of 
the  378,110,000  tons  of  bituminous  (soft)  coal  dug  in  the 
entire  country,  or — 97,276,000  tons  (no  value  given). 

The  Commonwealth  was  the  outstanding  leader  in  coke 
production  during  the  same  period,  making  7,525,000  tons 
of  coke  classed  as  “by  product”,  out  of  32,356,000  total 
U.  S.  tonnage.  Pennsylvania  also  manufactured  856,000 
tons  of  coke  classed  as  “beehive”  production,  out  of  a  total 
1,128,000  tonnage  for  the  nation. 

These  activities  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers,  yet  represent  but  one  group  of  the  more  than  60 
famous  natural  and  manufactured  “Pennsylvania  products” 

— in  which  the  Keystone  State  takes  regional  production 
rank  of  “one-two-three”  in  volume  and  value. 

The  21  important  trade  zones  named  here  and  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  28  leading  dailies  listed  on  this  page — vitally 
tap  the  great  mass  market  furnished  by  more  than  4  million 
Pennsylvania  workers  and  a  population  of  10}^  millioi  . 

Each  of  these  trade  centers  is  a  highly  active  ^ot  for  the 
steady  sale  of  nationally  advertised  goods.  The  largest 
selling  national  merchandisers  recognize  such  trade  zones 
as  “repeat  sales”  territory — “and  act  accordingly”  year 
after  year,  as  they  renew  their  linage  contracts. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  also  “act” — in  the  interests  of  con¬ 
sistent  Spring  profits.  Get  in  touch  with  this  list  of  papers; 
their  advertising  departments  will  supply  “up  to-the-minute” 
information  on  local  or  other  conditions. 
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PRESS  UNDEREMPHASIZED  THE  SLUMP, 
JOURNALISM  STUDENTS  ARE  TOLD 

Failed  to  Reveal  Harmful  Financial  Practices  in  Boom  Times,  La 
Guardia  Says — ^Weak  in  Interpreting  Economic  News, 
Declares  Stockbridge 


That  the  American  press  has  un¬ 
deremphasized  rather  than  over¬ 
emphasized  the  depression  is  the  opinion 
of  Fiorello  La  Guardia,  former  U.  S. 
Representative  from  New  York,  of 
Frank  Parker  Stockbridge,  editor  of  the 
American  Press,  and  of  Lawrence  Sloan, 
vice-president  of  Standard  Statistics 
Company. 

Their  views  were  expressed  at  a 
symposium  conducted  at  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  Fri¬ 
day,  March  24,  by  the  local  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  “Have  the  News¬ 
papers  Overemphasized  the  Depres¬ 
sion?”  Dean  Csu-1  W.  Ackerman  pre¬ 
sided. 

Mr.  Sloan,  opening  the  symposium, 
stated  that  the  newspapers  had  handled 
the  depression  according  to  their  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  news  value.  Agreeing  sub¬ 
stantially  with  this  statement,  Mr. 
Stockbridge  added  “the  broad  criticism” 
that  the  press  had  “failed  to  interpret 
the  facts.”  Mr.  La  Guardia,  the  hnal 
speaker,  denounced  the  press  for  not 
having  exposed  bad  bonds  and  securities 
sold  during  the  boom  period. 

“The  test  of  the  attitude  of  the  press 
to  the  depression  is  not  their  present 
attitude.”  Mr.  La  Guardia  asserted,  “but 
what  attitude  did  they  take  when  all  of 
this  damage  was  being  done?  At  the 
outset  of  the  depression  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  press  to 
soft-pedal  what  was  called  ‘calamity 
news’  and  to  bolster  up  the  public 
morale.  In  the  early  days  the  press  did 
soft-p^al  on  actual  factual  statements, 
featuring  the  optimism  that  came  from 
Washington. 

“The  press  of  the  country  has  never 
been  properly  equipp^  to  handle  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  Financial  news  is 
jumbled  together  and  put  aside  in  a 
special  section  of  the  paper,  and  prior 
to  the  depression  was  promotional 
rather  than  informative. 

“If  newspapers  sjxnt  one-third  as 
much  for  an  intelligent  analysis  of 
financial  news  as  they  do  for  sports 
the  loss  of  billions  of  dollars  by  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  worthless  stocks  would 
have  b^n  averted.  It  was  no  secret — 
I  said  it  over  and  over  again  in  Wash¬ 
ington — ^that  the  big  banks  were  palm¬ 
ing  off  worthless  stocks  and  bonds  to 
the  little  banks  which  in  turn  sold  them 
to  their  depositors. 

“It  is  the  public  duty  of  the  press  to 
tell  as  much  truth  about  finance  and 
banking  as  they  would  on  any  other 
subject.  Newspapers  should  be  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  to  analyze  securities  that 
are  sold  to  the  public.  The  press 
should  atone  for  its  previous  timidity. 
It  should  refuse  any  advertisement  of  a 
security  unless  it  first  gets  a  written 
guaranty  from  the  person  who  wants 
to  put  that  advertisement  in  the  paper. 

“I  hope,”  Mr.  La  Guardia  concluded, 
“that  the  press  will  give  more  attention 
to  the  economics  of  the  country,  and 
will  print  the  facts  before  rather  than 
after  the  crisis.” 

The  former  Representative’s  views 
were  contested  by  Ralph  West  Robey, 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  who  happened  to  be  present 
as  a  guest.  In  his  speech  Mr.  La 
Guardia  had  made  a  specific  reference 
to  one  of  Mr.  Robey’s  articles  charging 
him  with  a  “deliberate  misstatement  of 
fact.” 

After  citing  statistics  to  prove  that 
his  article  was  factually  correct.  Mr. 
Robey  continued  to  say  that  as  a  finan¬ 
cial  journalist  it  was  not  .part  of  his 
responsibility  to  counsel  investors. 

“We  have  subjected  the  public  to  an 
awful  lot  of  ballyhoo,”  he  admitted. 
“That  was  the  result  of  much  that  came 
out  of  Washington.  That  we  haven’t 
presented  all  the  news,  no  one  will 
question.  Much  of  it  we  were  unable 
to  get  Financiers  do  not  like  to  give 
out  news — particularly  when  it  is  bad. 


“However  there  was  no  deliberate 
effort  to  suppress  news.  Nor  is  it  part 
of  the  financial  writer’s  responsibility 
to  be  an  investor’s  counsel.  That  is  the 
investor’s  own  look  out.” 

Mr.  Sloan  opened  the  discussion  by 
stating  that  without  notable  exception 
the  leading  newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  covering  the  depres¬ 
sion  as  news  and  that  this  news  has 
“been  carefully  edited.” 

“It  would  have  meant  total  collapse 
for  newspapers  to  have  adopted  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  despair,”  he  said.  “News  of 
the  depression  was  handled  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  and  restrained  fashion.  News 
value  has  been  the  only  basis  of  cov¬ 
erage. 

“Advertisers  have  not  been  slow  to 
run  with  advice  to  shush  this  and  that. 
They  have  requested  that  fuller  empha¬ 
sis  be  placed  on  favorable  news  and 
lighter  stress  on  unfavorable  items. 
The  press  has  disregarded  these  non¬ 
professional  offers  of  guidance. 

“Efforts  made  in  Washington  to  im¬ 
bue  the  press  with  false  and  hollow 
optimism  were  mistakes.  It  is  to  the 
honor  of  American  journalism  that  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  press  never 
yielded  their  papers  as  a  vehicle  where 
the  truth  and  only  the  truth  dares  ride. 
There  was,  at  no  time,  no  organized 
campaign  to  create  false  optimism. 

“TTie  first  class  newspapers  carefully 
edited  the  depression.  Could  anything 
have  been  more  proper?  Judgment 
rested  on  absolute  standards  of  news 
values.” 

To  prove  his  point,  Mr.  Sloan  cited 
a  number  of  letters  written  by  news¬ 
papermen  to  Editor  and  Pi^blisher  on 
the  same  subject.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Stockbridge  who  expressed  him¬ 
self  “in  substantial  agreement.” 

“If  I  were  to  suggest  any  criticism,” 
Mr.  Stockbridge  continued,  “it  is  that 
newspapers  have  not  overemphasized 
but  rather  have  underemphasized  the 
depression.  If  there  has  b«n  any  fail¬ 
ure,  it  has  been  in  a  failure  to  internret 
facts,  in  failing  to  foresee  trends — 
which  perhaps  were  unforeseeable — 
but  which  w  th  more  labor  and  more 
effort  might  have  been  disclosed  in  time 
to  prepare  the  public  mind. 

“At  the  beginning  newspapers  failed 
to  recognize  that  the  depression  was  a 
world-wide  condition.  Everybody 
knows  it  now.  But  it  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  then.  Although  newspapers  are 
far  more  complete  to-day  in  covering 
spot  news  in  every  corner  of  the  world 
when  it  comes  to  the  meaning  of  the 
news,  to  getting  down  to  the  underlying 
causes,  they  are  still  weak. 

“In  this  respect  schools  of  journalism 
which,  as  a  whole,  are  devoting  less 
energy  to  teaching  technique,  and  more 
and  more  to  training  the  minds  of  the 
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Saves  20%  to  30% 
in  Gas  Consumption 

If  you  use  any  kind  of  gas  for 
heating  metal  on  ANY  line 
composing  machine,  it  will 
pay  you  to  get  all  the  money¬ 
saving  facts  about 
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INTERTYPE’S  NEW 
GAS  BURNER 
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AN  ECONOMIC  NECESSITY 
— The  result  of  three  years  of 
actual  plant  tests  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  gas  burner  that  works 
satisfactorily  under  the  most 
severe  conditions  and  reduces 
gas  consumption  by  20  to  30 
per  cent. 
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INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
SM  PonnsB  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


student  to  historical,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  research,  are  going  to  exercise  a 
great  deal  more  influence  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  to-morrow.” 

EARL  DERR  BIGGERS 


Famous  Novelist  Won  Writing  Spurs 
in  Boston  Newspaper  Work 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  April  5 — Earl  Derr 
Diggers,  the  writer  of  lively  and  roman¬ 
tic  fiction,  who  died  of  heart  disease 
here  today,  got  his  start  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Harvard  as  dramatic  critic 
on  Boston  Traveler.  The  keen  insight 
into  the  play  of  human  emotions  that 
created  the  character  Charlie  Chan, 
philosophic  and  laconic  Chinese  detec¬ 
tive,  made  Mr.  Diggers’  column  of 
more  than  20  years  ago  one  of  the  best- 
read  features  in  the  Boston  press.  The 
exciting  novel  “Sevei\  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate”  was  his  first  great  success  in  fic¬ 
tion  writing  and  became  a  best  seller. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  his  l«st  en¬ 
ergies  to  writing  detective  stories  and 
presently  Chan  emerged  as  his  master¬ 
piece,  now  familiar  to  untold  millions  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Diggers  was  a  modest,  quiet 
peaceful  soul,  and  among  his  friends 
it  has  long  been  considered  a  queer 
freak  of  fate  that  ^lice  yarns  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  literary  fame  of  one 
so  poetically  inclined.  Mr.  Diggers 
never  worked  as  a  police  reporter.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  Traveler  days  he  met  and  mar- 
ri^  Eleanor  Ladd,  of  Medford,  Mass., 
a  reporter  on  the  same  newspaper.  She 
and  their  son  Robert  Ladd  Diggers  were 
with  the  author  when  he  died.  He  was 
in  his  48th  year. 


WALTER  B.  HARRIS 

Walter  Burton  Harris,  Morocco  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  London  Times,  died 
April  4  in  a  hospital  in  Malta  while  he 
was  en  route  to  Persia.  He  was  66 
years  old.  His  exploits  as  a  linguist 
and  traveler  in  the  primitive  and  largely 
closed  fanatical  areas  of  Morocco  in  the 
early  ‘80s  and  his  more  recent  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Riff  country  won  him  wide 
recognition. 


THEODORE  WINIS 

Theodore  Winis,  32,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
died  in  a  Hartford  hospital  April  4 
soon  after  he  had  been  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident.  He  had  been  with 
the  Times,  12  years. 


•JOHN  J.  H  ALLAH  AN 

John  J.  Hallahan,  Boston  Globe  sports 
writer,  who  had  been  active  in  Boston 
newspaper  work  for  34  years,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Boston  March  25  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  radio  report  of  a  hockey  game. 
He  was  56  years  old. 


SEYMOUR  A.  OAKLEY 

Editor  of  Peoria  (111.)  Star  Dia 
Suddenly  of  Heart  Attack 

Seymour  A.  Oakley,  editor  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  for  more  than  19 
years,  died  shortly  after  1  o’clock  Mon- 
day  afternoon  April  3  at  his  residtnet 
at  the  age  of  64  years.  Death  was  due 
to  heart  trouble. 

He  was  at  his  desk  in  the  Star  office 
throughout  the  morning  and  seemed  to 
be  greatly  improved.  After  lunch  at 
his  home  he  walked  upstairs  and  to  his 
room  where  he  sank  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Oakley  entered  the  newspaper 
business  in  January,  19(X),  as  a  reporter 
on  the  old  Peoria  Herald-Transcripi 
He  was  editor  of  the  Peoria  Joumd 
from  1904-1905  and  later  became  dtj 
editor  of  the  Star  until  1914  when  he 
became  editor-in-chief. 

He  was  born  December  18,  1869,  at 
Shandaken,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  John  Hojt 
and  Armeda  Helen  Oakley.  The  family 
moved  to  Illinois  and  he  was  graduated 
from  the  high  school  at  Wyoming  in 
1888. 

He  was  married  April  2,  1902,  to 
Grace  Sanasace.  They  had  three  sons, 
Frederic  R.,  of  the  Star  staff,  Philip 
and  John  Oakley,  all  of  Peoria. 


JAMES  MAC  MULLEN 


Editor  and  Manager  of  San  Diegt 
Daily  Diet  at  75 

James  MacMullen,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Diego  (Oil.)  Uniai 
and  Evening  Tribune  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Union-Tribune  ^ 
fishing  Company,  died  of  heart  disease 
in  San  Diego  April  2. 

Mr.  MacMullen  was  born  in  Ireland 
Nov.  13,  1858,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  as  a  boy.  He  was  educated  in 
public  schools  at  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  and  was  graduated  from  Rutgers 
College.  He  went  to  California  in  1888, 
after  he  married  Margarethe  Fischer, 
who  survives  him. 

From  1895  until  1898  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Call. 
He  had  been  the  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  papers  for  34  years. 


JOHN  J.  MURRAY 

John  J.  Murray,  85,  who  served  with 
the  New  York  Tribune  60  years  prior 
to  his  retirement  in  1922,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  April  3.  As  a 
printer’s  apprentice  at  the  age  of  15 
Mr.  Murray  helped  defend  the  Tribune 
in  the  draft  riots  of  1863,  when  a  drink- 
crazed  mob,  enraged  by  Editor  Horace 
Greeley’s  Abolitionist  editorials,  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  the  Tribune  building 
afire.  Mr,  Murray,  with  other  em¬ 
ployes,  threw  wet  paper  over  fire¬ 
brands  tossed  through  the  window. 


Wa  LTER  LiPPMANN 

"TODAY  and  TOMORROW" 
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“Walter  Lippmann. 

You  all  read  him. 

If  you  don’t  you 

ought  to.” 

Yours, 
WILL  ROGERS 


Now  117  newspapers 
have  found  a  way  to 
buy  and  print  Walter 
Lippmartn’s  "Today and 
Tomorrow".  if  7®^'" 
territory  is  open,  write 
or  wire  for  reasonable 
terms. 


^Iew  Herald  Iribune  Syndicate 


around  the  country  during  recent 
months.  The  book  is  a  thorough  sur¬ 
vey,  well-written,  highly  dramatic,  and 
will  doubtless  be  preserved  as  the  record 
of  one  of  the  unhappiest  periods  in 
American  history.  It  brings  a  blush  of 
shame  to  the  patriotic  cheek  that  decent, 
willing  workers  should  so  reduced 
in  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
but  it  also  testifies  eloquently  to  the 
dauntless  character  of  the  American 
people  and  the  ingenuity  of  native 
leaders  to  defeat  the  devastating  con¬ 
sequences  of  economic  prostration  by 
peaceful  and  honorable  means. — M.  E.  P. 


Mothers  Day  this  year  is  to  be  observed  on  Sunday,  May  l4th 


The  reading  of  “Black  Bagdad”, 
described  as  the  Arabian  Nights  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  Marine  captain  in  Haiti, 
leaves  an  indefinable  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  narrative,  by  Capt. 
John  H.  Craige,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  erstwhile 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times 
and  New  York  Evening  World  rewrite 
man,  marches  smoothly  in  the  easy 
prose  of  the  rewrite  desk,  too  smoothly 
perhaps  for  the  incidents  it  describes. 
One  reads  of  life  among  a  black  people 
to  whom  $5  means  affluence,  of  mur¬ 
der  not  for  love  or  gold  but  because  the 
murderer  wants  to  kill,  of  rivers  that 
rise  in  a  moment  from  placidity  to  de¬ 
structive  wrath,  of  second  and  first¬ 
hand  experiences  with  voodoo  rites,  of 
men  going  mad  under  a  tropic  sun,  of 
mysterious  spells  and  charms  that  work 
even  against  white  rulers.  Certainly  in 
these  there  is  the  material  to  make  the 
back  hair  rise  and  the  skin  crawl,  but 
the  thrills  that  Capt.  Craige  undoubt- 
dly  experienced  during  his  three  years 
in  Haiti  are  but  feebly  translated  into 
words.  The  famed  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  Marines  is  evidenced  throughout  the 
276  pages,  for  Capt.  Craige  has  had  a 
long  and  gallant  record  of  service  in 
official  and  unofficial  wars,  and  there 
is  adequate  appreciation  of  their  civiliz¬ 
ing  efforts  on  the  island.  There  is  phil¬ 
osophy,  too,  but  it  is  an  overlay  on  the 
narrative,  not  an  integral  part.  The 
reader  who  looks  forward  to  a  night- 
Mre  after  four  hours  of  Craige  is 
dwmed  to  disappointment,  however,  for 
the  story,  even  when  grewsome,  is  as 
matter-of-fact  as  a  regimental  ration 
return.— A.  R. 


"TIRED  FINGERS” 

Tirtd  arms  that  anct  had  pressed 
A  curhf  head  to  a  mother's  hreast 
Tired  voice  so  soft,  so  dear 
Saying  ''Sleep  well,  darling  mother  *s  near.* 


Tired  fnfers  so  worn,  so  white, 
Sewing  and  mending  from  mom  ' 
Tired  hands  and  eyes  that  blink. 
Drooping  head  too  tired  to  think. 


Tired  fngers  so  rrom,  so  true. 

Sewing  and  mending  the  whole  day  through. 
From  break  of  dawn  'til  setting  sun, 

A  Mother's  iVork  Is  Never  Done. 


Suggestions  for  Mothers  Day  Observance 

ILLUSTRATED  SOUVENIR  BOOKLET,  containing  poems, 
including  new  hjrmn  "Faith  of  Our  Mothers",  scriptural  quoutions, 
classical  tributes,  suggested  progranu  for  churches,  dubs,  schools, 
lodges  and  homes  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  tq>on  request.  Address: 


^HE  April  Vanity  Fair  carries  a 
■■■  spread  of  photographs  of  “Washing¬ 
ton  By-liners”  comprising  James  P. 
Hornaday,  Indianapolis  News;  Theodore 
C.  Alford,  Kansas  City  Star;  Arthur 
b.  Henning,  Chicago  Tribune;  Charles 
w.  Ross,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Mark  Sullivan,  New  York  Herald 
Tnlmne;  Walker  S.  Buel,  Cleveland 
riom  Dealer;  Raymond  Capper,  United 
rress ;  Mark  L.  Goodwin,  Dallas  News; 
ur  Simpson,  Associated  Press ; 

W.  W.  Jermane,  Seattle  Times;  J, 
redericl?  Essary,  Baltimore  Sun  and 
^enmg  Sun;  Arthur  Krock,  New  York 
Dmes. 

•  J*'*  layout  supplements  an  unusually 
Article  by  Mr.  Krock  en- 
Hiir*  Enemies  on  Capitol 


J^n  nonor  of  /kJOwPT— whatsoever 

yt  would  that  othen  should  do  for  YOUR  MOTHER 
if  she  were  left  destitute,  do  ye  even  so  for  other  mothers 
and  dependent  children,  millions  of  whom  today,  through 
unemployment  and  other  causes  beyond  their  control, 
are  suffering,  and  some  of  them  dying,  for  lack  of  the 
simple  necessities  of  life. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION 

I  Ltacela  Building.  6o  E.  42nd  Simt,  N«wYe*k.N.Y. 

I  Withoucoblifatioa  M  my  p«R.wnd  ModimDay  bookltt  cefenedteabe**. 


Mothers  Day  this  year  is  to  be  observed  on  Sunday,  May  l4th 
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Circulation 


PRESS  WAITS  RULING 
ON  ILLINOIS  TAX 

Attorney  General  Indicates  Circula¬ 
tions  Are  Tangible  and  Taxable 
Under  New  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Measure 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  April  4 — Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers  are  marking  time,  pending  official 
ruling  on  whether  or  not  the  Illinois 
three  per  cent  retail  sales  tax  applies  to 
sale  ot  newspapers.  According  to  word 
received  here  today  from  Springfield, 
it  is  now  apparent  that  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Otto  Kerner  will  recommend  to 
Director  of  Finance  Joseph  Rice  that 
newsiiaper  circulation  is  tangible  and 
therefore  taxable. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  Direc¬ 
tor  Rice  will  not  rule  officially  pend¬ 
ing  settlement  of  an  injunction  suit. 
Meanwhile  it  has  been  suggested  that 
newspapers  proceed  to  collect  the  tax. 
Newspapers  are  selling  here  at  regular 
prices.  In  an  unofficial  opinion  offered 
here  last  Saturday  by  James  G.  Skin¬ 
ner,  spokesman  for  Attorney  General 
Kerner,  every  newspaper  boy  who  sells 
papers  on  the  street  is  a  merchant  and 
as  such  must  make  state  sales  tax 
returns. 

While  Attorney  General  Kerner  is 
not  making  an  official  statement  now, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  each  boy  must 
make  his  own  sales  tax  returns,”  said 
Mr.  Skinner.  “On  newspapers  delivered 
direct  to  the  subscriber  through  the 
mails,  the  newspapers  themselves  would 
make  the  returns.” 

What  effect  the  sales  tax  would  have 
on  newspaper  office-controlled  carrier 
routes  could  not  be  determined  here 
until  further  information  was  received 
from  state  officials.  It  was  reported 
that  there  is  possibility  of  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  Illinois  newspapers. 

One  definite  ruling  was  obtained, 
however,  when  it  was  announced  that 
anything  that  goes  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  a  newspaper,  such  as  newsprint 
and  ink,  or  booklets  sold  by  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  service  to  its  readers,  are 
not  taxable  under  the  act  which  went 
into  effect  April  1. 


Sponsors  Progress  Exposition 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  S'  Chronicle  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  Progress  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  the  city’s  exixjsition  buildings,  Edger- 
ton  Park,  April  22-29.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  exhibits  by  more  than  150 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  mer¬ 
chants.  Seven  distinct  shows  will  be 
conducted  simultaneously,  including 
home  building  and  equipment,  home  fur¬ 
nishing,  heating,  food,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric,  industrial  and  office  appliance. 
A  special  feature  of  the  exposition  will 
be  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  crys¬ 
tal  broadcasting  studio  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  WHEC  of  the  Gannett  News- 
rapers.  During  exposition  week,  all 
Rochester  programs  over  WHEC  will 
be  broadcast  from  the  studio  at  the  ex¬ 
position. 


Refused  CsJves  for  “Subs’* 

While  he  has  been  perfectly  willing 
to  take  farm  products  in  trade  for  sub¬ 
scription  payments,  Charles  Schneider, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kewaunee 
(Wis.)  Enterprise,  recently  drew  the 
line  on  this  type  of  barter  when  he 
refused  two  calves  in  payment  of  a  two- 
year  subscription.  The  editor  said : 
“I’ve  been  staying  down  here  at  the 
office  until  midnight  sorting  and  bag¬ 
ging  ‘spuds’  and  grading  eggs,  but  I’ll 
be  darned  if  I  am  going  to  come  down 
here  at  5  in  the  morning  to  turn  live¬ 
stock  into  the  pasture.” 


Atlanta  Cooking  School 

The  Atlanta  Georgian  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  four-day  cooking  school  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  paper  and  the  A. 
&  P.  food  stores.  George  Rector  of 
New  York  conducted  the  school.  At 
the  close  4,000  women  voted  for  his 
return  for  another  school  to  be  held  at  a 
later  date. 


COVERED  ROUTE  BY  BOAT 


Photo  shows  Billie  Graham,  news¬ 
paper  boy  for  the  Louisville  Times,  de¬ 
livering  his  papers  in  a  hired  boat  to 
a  customer  in  a  second  floor  window 
of  a  building  surrounded  by  water  in 
the  Ohio  River  flood.  Billie’s  route 
covers  a  wholesale  district  near  the 
waterfront  adjacent  to  the  fetail  shop¬ 
ping  center. 


N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 


Dates  of  Binghamton  Convention 
Have  Been  Changed  to  May  2  and  3 

The  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  will  meet  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
May  2  and  3.  "The  dates  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  recently  changed  from  April 
25-26. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a 
newspaper  boy  salesmanship  contest. 
Elimination  contests  on  the  various 
newspapers  are  now  being  held.  The 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  recently  se¬ 
lected  its  two-boy  team  at  a  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  250  boys  and  executives  of 
the  newspaper.  The  winner  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  salesmanship  tournament  will 
participate  in  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  contest  in 
Chicago  in  June. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  and  a  director  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  is  expected  to  at- 
tend. 

Louis  Gautier  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 


Add*  Supply  Department 

The  Grand  Junction  (Col6.)  Daily 
Sentinel  has  added  a  new  department, 
known  as  the  Daily  Sentinel-Richard- 
son  Office  Supply  Company,  to  handle 
office  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  bringing 
into  affiliation  with  the  Sentinel  Harold 
Richardson,  in  charge  of  the  office  sup¬ 
ply  department,  and  Cecil  Wilson,  job 
printing  solicitor,  with  offices  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sentinel  offices. 


Sunday  Price  Reduced 

Effective  April  2  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  reduced  the  price  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  issue  from  ten  to  five  cents.  In 
promotion  advertisements  the  Eagle  an¬ 
nounced  this  change  as  its  contribution 
to  the  “new  deal.”  The  Eagle,  along 
with  other  New  York  papers,  increased 
the  price  of  its  Sunday  paper  to  ten 
cents  in  November,  1930. 


Staged  Bridge  Tournaments 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  recently  staged  bridge  tournaments 
in  their  cities.  The  Bridgeport  contest 
took  the  form  of  a  series  of  duplicate 
contract  matches  with  entrants  from  all 
parts  of  southwestern  Connecticut,  while 
the  Advocate  tournament  was  for  the 
Bridge  championship  of  Stamford. 


120  Carriers  Visit  Capitol 

One  hundred  and  twenty  carrier  boys 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Ei'ening 
News,  winners  in  a  “Trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton”  contest  sponsored  by  the  daiW 
were  the  guests  of  Col.  Charles  C. 
Kahlert,  publisher,  on  a  week-end  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  March  27-28. 
They  were  transported  in  four  busses. 
EUirl  T.  Trueman,  circulation  manager, 
conducted  the  trip. 


DEPRESSION  TOPICS  ON 
PACIFIC  PROGRAM 

Annual  Meeting  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers  to  Be 
Held  in  Victoria,  B.  C., 

April  10-11 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Mon- 
.day  and  Tuesday,  April  10  and  11.  The 
association  has  members  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and  the 
provinces  of  British  Columbia  and  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada. 

Problems  relating  to  the  depression 
will  be  discussed.  Among  those  par¬ 
ticipating  on  the  Monday  morning  pro¬ 
gram  are  K.  P.  Sexton,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  World;  Ray  C.  Gruhlke, 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian;  A.  J.  Hil- 
liker,  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald;  Ben  Lit- 
fin.  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle;  J. 
M.  Scott,  Centralia  (Wash.)  Chronicle, 
and  A1  Williams,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

In  the  afternoon  city  carrier  and  coun¬ 
try  circulation  and  general  topics  will 
b"  discussed  at  a  round-table  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  program  Tuesday  morning  in¬ 
cludes  talks  by  E.  P.  Hopwood,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian;  D.  H.  Smith,  Port¬ 
land  Journal;  H.  F.  Lyness,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Ledger;  Ray  L.  Miller, 
Marshfield  (Ore.)  Times,  and  W.  D. 
Lyness,  Tacoma  Tribune. 

A  banquet  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
night,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
sessions. 

Officers  of  the  association  are  E.  A. 
McKee,  Longview  (Wash.)  pres¬ 

ident;  A.  G.  Hawkins,  Victoria  (B. 
C.)  Colonist,  vice-president;  H,  H. 
Cahill,  Seattle  Times,  secretary-treas- 
urer;  W,  D.  Lyness  and  G.  S.  Garner, 
Eugene  (Ore,)  Register-Guard,  direc¬ 
tors. 


New  “Racket”  Series 

“It’s  a  Racket”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
daily  feature  recently  announced  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  syn¬ 
dicate.  The  series  outlines  common 
rackets  that  have  been  worked  success¬ 
fully  on  housewives  and  business  and 
professional  men.  Art  in  one-  and  two- 
column  size  is  available.  The  series 
starts  April  10. 


Offering  Insurance 

The  Milzvaukee  (Wis.)  Leader,  So¬ 
cialist  daily,  has  announced  an  offer  to 
its  readers  whereby  they  may  obtain 
life  insurance  through  the  paper’s  in¬ 
surance  department  with  the  Union  La¬ 
bor  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  - 

Ohio  Meeting  May  3-4 
Spring  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association  will  be 
held  May  3-4  in  the  Neil  House.  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  Lewis  F.  Mottice,  circulation 
manager.  Marietta  (O.)  Times,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  group,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


PUZZLE  IN  REVERSE 

Dorothy  Kiggins,  crossword  pimL 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri. 
bune,  April  fooled  her  readers  in  a  waj 
they  won’t  forget  April  1  when  slk 
printed  a  puzzle  with  all  the  definition, 
of  opposite  meaning  without  a  wort  of 
warning  or  explanation.  In  the  puz^ 
the  answer  to  “office”  was  “home”  and 
“Amen”  was  “first  word  of  a  senn^ 
People  called  the  Herald  Tribune  aD 
Saturday  morning,  some  to  say  that 
they  had  finally  realized  the  puzzle  was 
in  reverse  for  the  first  of  the  month,  and 
others  asking  why  they  could  make  no 
progress  toward  solving  it. 

Theatre  Party  for  Carrier! 

Sixty-four  Wausau  (Wis.)  Bah 
Record-Herald  carriers  and  assistants 
were  guests  of  the  management  of  ti* 
W'ausau  theatre  and  the  newspaper,  lor 
the  service  given  in  distributing  the 
extra  basketball  edition  of  the  Herald. 
March  25.  ^ 

Sponsored  Stamp  Exhibit 

More  than  10,000  persons  attended 

the  first  annual  stamp  exhibit  last  week 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Evemg 
Ledger.  About  150  collectors  competed 
for  the  trophies  and  individual  prizes 

offered.  - 

Jig-Saw  Puzzle  Contest 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  $250  prize  jig-saw  contest 

Puzzles  are  to  be  submitted  in  finished 
form,  and  the  neatest  is  to  win  the 
award.  The  puzzles  are  obtained  i 

through  the  paper. 

To  Build  Model  Home 

Sponsored  by  the  Tulsa  (Okla) 

World,  a  1933  demonstration  home 
will  be  constructed  there  by  a  local 
company  and  later  thrown  open  to  the 
public  and  offered  for  sale  at  actual 
cost. 


Kilgore  Journal  Sold 

The  Kilgore  (Tex.)  Journal,  owned 
by  L.  N.  Crim,  was  recently  sold  to 
the  News-Champion  Publications,  Inc, 
publishers  of  the  Center  (Tex.)  Nem. 
T.  E.  Foster  is  president. 


St.  Paul  Cooking  School 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Ayers  Loudon  of  The 
Homecrafters  conducted  a  cookig 
school  for  the  St.  Paul  Daily  New, 
April  4,  5,  6  and  7  at  Metropolitan 
Theatre,  St.  Paul. 


Ran  Color  Tabloid  Edition 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Olean  (N.  Y.)  Tiwicj-HcraW  printed  a 
two-color  tabloid  edition  on  March  27. 
It  carried  16  pages,  the  front,  back  and 
two  inside  pages  in  green  and  black. 

Woman  Is  Circulation  Manager 

Miss  Kaloma  Johnson  has  joined  the 
Hollis  (Okla.)  Daily  News  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Oldham,  Dial  and 
Meadors  are  publishers. 

4,000  Attend  School  Opening 

Four  thousand  women  attended  the 
opening  of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Fra 
Press  cooking  school  recently. 


Use 
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SUGGESTS  CHICAGO  REUNION 

A  reunion  of  reporters  who  covered 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  40  years 
ago,  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Ex¬ 
position  in  that  city  in  June,  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Allen  Eddy,  editorial  director 
of  Albany  (N.  Y.),  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Evening  News.  Mr.  Eddy 
was  on  the  Chicago  Herald  during  the 
World’s  Fair.  Among  his  fellow  re¬ 
porters  were  George  Ade,  Will  Payne, 
Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Brand  Whitlock, 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  and  Eugene  Field, 
others  include  E.  S.  Beck,  now  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  cartoonist. 


jyST  A  BEGINNING  MADE, 
leaders  warn 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


CRAWFORD  IN  HOSPITAL 

Arthur  W.  Crawford,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Chicago  Tribune  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  underwent  an  emergency 
oi)eration  for  appendicitis  March  29  at 
Minneapolis.  He  is  reported  recover- 
ing  satisfactorily. _ 


and  James  O'Donnell  Bennett. 


tified,  without  undue  exaggeration.  The 
stuation  was  one  without  precedent  in 
n^ern  times  and  no  complete  analysis 
is  available  as  a  guide  to  action.  The 
papers  are  to  be  highly  commended. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  belief 
that  public  confidence  alone  is  much 
less  potent  than  had  been  assumed.  It 
is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  this 
fact  alone  is  any  longer  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  us  out  of  our  present  difficulties. 
Logical,  correct  and  effective  action  must 
be  taken  soon  to  increase  the  net  annual 
income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  civilization. 

THEATRE  BUSINESS  IMPROVING 

Frank  Gillmore,  president.  Actors’ 
Equity  Association — We  hardly  feel  in 
a  position  to  answer  the  questions  you 
have  in  mind.  We  only  know  tljat  the 
theatre  was  very  badly  hurt  by  the 
moratorium,  but  then  it  was  badly  hurt 
before  the  moratorium  started.  I  can 
ay  with  some  gratification  that  the¬ 
atrical  business  in  general  has  been 
looking  up  the  last  week. 

MUST  REOPEN  CLOSED  BANKS 

Henry  H.  Heimann,  executive  man¬ 
ager,  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men,  New  York — 1.  Recent  construc¬ 
tive  measures  and  the  bank  situation 
in  the  end  will  have  a  wholesome  and 
stimulating  effect  upon  business.  For 
a  temporary  period  of  time,  however, 
in  scattered  districts  throughout  the 
United  States,  purchasing  power  will  be 
further  curtail^  due  to  the  failure  of 
banks  to  reopen.  Once  the  reorganiza¬ 
tions  or  liquidations  of  those  banks  un¬ 
able  to  reopen  has  been  completed,  we 
will  be  upon  solid  ground,  and  business 
will  be  ready  to  move  forward. 

2.  The  newspapers  have  been  most 
cooperative  in  our  recent  crisis.  Thev 
ire  deserving  of  praise  from  our  citi- 
miship  because  of  their  intelligent  han¬ 
ging  of  the  situation.  It  was  a  con- 
rtructive  piece  of  work. 

DAILIES  AIDED  MORALE 

Robert  L.  Lund,  St.  Louis,  presi- 
«nt.  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
toer^The  reorganization  plan  under 
which  the  tanks  were  reopened  after 
he  moratorium  has  had  the  full  ap- 
jro^l  of  business  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Federal  Reserve  banks.  TThere  is 
l®eral  agreement  that  the  scheme 
"Opted  was  by  far  the  best  of  those 
Koposed.  There  are  definite  and  seri- 
•tis  reservations,  however,  in  many 
J^^®rs  as  _  to  the  handling  of  state 
hnks,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
such  tanks  have  bwn  permitted 
open  that  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
hiiw  m  business. 

_The  plans  proposed  for  the  reopen- 
and  operation  of  these  banks,  by 
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SAYS  UNIONS  HAVEN’T  SHARED  LOSSES 
OF  NEWSPAPERS  IN  DEPRESSION 

Thiesing,  Compiling  Figures  on  36  N.  Y.  State  Dsulies,  Shows 
Linage  Drop  of  29%  with  Maximum  Cut  in 
ScsJes  of  5.5%. 


Statements  by  officers  of  some 

New  York  State  printing  trades 
unions  that  their  newspaper  members 
have  borne  their  share  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  not  corroborated  by  the  facts, 
according  to  Karl  H.  Thiesing,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  in  a  bulletin 
issued  this  week. 

Mr.  Thiesing,  declares  there  was  a 
decrease  in  advertising  volume  in 
1932  from  the  1929  peak  of  81,529,917 
lines,  or  28.9%.  He  bases  his  facts  on 
statistics  of  36  newspapers  in  26  cities 
in  the  state  outside  of  New  York  City, 
and  maintains  that  the  decreased  volume 
“dwarfs  into  insignificance  a  decrease  in 
the  average  day  scales  paid  unionized 
labor  these  newspapers,  for  the  same 
period,  of  $2.58  per  week  or  5.5%  to 
printers;  $1.37  per  week  or  2.9%  to 
pressmen  and  $1.30  per  wp"'-  or  2.7% 
to  stereotypers.’’ 

Mr.  Thiesing  has  charted  a  compari¬ 
son  of  advertising  volume  and  average 
•wage  scales  for  the  36  newspapers  for 
the  years  1929  to  1932,  inclusive. 

“We  have  calculate  the  advertising 
volume  and  average  wage  scales”,  says 
Mr.  Thiesing,  “into  index  numbers  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  using  the 
figures  of  1929  as  a  base  of  100—1929 
being  the  peak  year  for  advertising 
volume.  All  average  scales  and  adver- 
•tising  volume  for  each  year  are  included 
in  this  chart,  as  well  as  index  numbers 
of  each. 

“Publishers  secured  no  relief  from 
unions  on  reduced  wage  scales  until 
1932,”  Mr.  Thiesing  maintains,  “and 
■were  more  than  generous  with  their 
unions  in  1930  and  1931  in  spite  of  a 
substantial  falling-off  in  their  own 
business.  The  gratitude  of  the  unions 
is  shown  by  their  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  an  average  reduction  in  scales 
since  1929  ranging  from  2.7%  to  5.5%.” 

Further  in  the  report  he  shows:  “It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
majority  of  newspaper  offices  unorgan¬ 
ized  workers  have  suffered  salary  cuts 
ranging  from  10%  to  perhaps  30%  or 
more.  An  explanation  on  the  part  of 
the  unions  why  there  should  be  dis¬ 
crimination  in  this  respect,  would  be 
interesting  to  listen  to.  Unorganized 
workers  for  the  most  part  have  borne 
a  fair  share  of  the  depression,  and  there 
can  be  no  acid-proof  reason  why  mem¬ 
bers  of  unions  should  not  do  likewise. 

“If  advertising  volume  for  1929  justi¬ 
fied  the  union  scales  paid  in  that  year, 
then  a  greatly  reduced  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  subsequent  years  will  justify  a 
much  lower  scale  than  publishers  for  the 
most  part  have  been  able  to  obtain.  If 
the  information  were  obtainable  for  each 
of  the  newspapers  covered,  it  would 
undoubtedly  reveal  that  most  publishers 
are  doing  business  on  a  basis  of  1917- 
1921.  If  that  is  so  the  wage  scales  in 
effect  during  these  years  is  a  fair  scale 
now  based  on  present  day  business. 

“The  data  should  prove  valuable  to 
advertising  departments  in  answering 
'demands  of  advertisers  for  rate  cuts. 
There  is  nothing  presented  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  herewith  which  justifies  in  any 
respect  a  rate  reduction.  Publishers 
now  are  not  able  to  live  on  advertising 
revenue  based  on  decreased  volume,  and 
to  grant  rate  cuts  would  only  serve  to 
further  aggravate  a  situation  which  for 
some,  is  doubtessly  near  the  danger  line. 
To  some  possibly  it  has  been  brought 
rather  forcefully  that  too  much  depen¬ 
dence  has  been  placed  on  advertising 
revenue  and  that  sooner  or  later  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  must  bear  more  of  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  operating  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  newspapers  covered  in  this  study 
are  Albany  Knickerbocker  FVess; 
Albany  Xews;  Albany  Times-Union; 
Amsterdam  Recorder;  Auburn  Citizen- 
Advertiser;  Binghamton  Press;  Buffalo 
Courier-Express;  Buffalo  News; 


Buffalo  Times;  Elmira  Star  Gazette; 
Glens  Falls  Post-Star;  Gloversville 
Leader-Republican  and  Herald;  Ithaca 
J ournal-Neivs ;  Jamestown  Journal;  Mt. 
Fern  on  Argus;  Newburgh  Beacon- 
News;  Nezv  Rochelle  Standard  Star; 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette!  Normch  Sun; 
Oneonta  Star;  Ccsining  Citizen  Senti¬ 
nel;  Peekskill  Star;  Port  Chester 
Item;  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
Rochester  Times-Union;  Rochester  Jour¬ 
nal- American  ;  Schenectady  Gazette; 
Schenectady  Union-Star;  Syracuse 
Herald;  Syracuse  Journal- American; 
Syracuse  Post-Standard;  Tarry  town 
News;  Troy  Record;  Utica  Obserz’er- 
Dispatch;  Utica  Press;  and  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman. 


PREPARING  PROGRAM 
FOR  N.  A.  E.  A.  MEET 


Irwin  Mnier,  Chairman  of  Committee 

— Group  Will  Convene  in  Grand 
Rapids  at  Time  of  A.  F.  A. 

Meeting  In  June 

With  the  appointment  of  Irwin 
Maier,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  as  chairman  of  the 
program  committee,  final  plans  for  the 
1933  convention  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Association  are 
nearly  completed,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Don  U.  Bridge,  president  of 
the  association  and  advertising  director 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  1933  convention  will  be  held  in 
Grand  Rapids  on  June  25  to  June  28, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  According  to  present  plans,  N.  A. 
E.  A.  meetings  will  be  held  on  Monday 
morning,  Tuesday  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon,  and  Wednesday  afternoon.  There 
probably  will  be  a  luncheon  meeting  on 
Tuesday. 

.According  to  present  indications,  the 
1933  meeting  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
that  has  been  held  by  the  association, 
and  many  members  have  already  signi¬ 
fied  their  intentions  of  attending. 

Present  N.  A.  E.  A.  officers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Bridge,  are:  Alvin  R. 
Magee,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  & 
Times,  vice-president;  Robert  A.  Wolfe, 
Indianapolis  News,  secretary-treasurer. 


HNAL  PAYMENT  MADE 

An  order  was  entered  in  bankruptcy 
court  in  Louisville  last  week  affirming 
payment  of  the  final  instalment  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Louisville  Herald- 
Post  amounting  to  $25,599.40.  The  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  to  Ben  S.  Washer,  trus¬ 
tee  in  bankruptcy,  by  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  Mr.  Washer  in¬ 
formed  Referee  Nat  Cureton  he  had 
transferred  his  lien  on  the  newspaper 
property  to  the  paper  company.  John 
B.  Gallagher  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  company  that  bought  the  paper 
at  a  bankruptcy  sale  two  years  ago. 

NEW  PRINTING  COMPANY 

H.  Barry  McCormick  and  G.  Inman 
Henderson,  formerly  president  and  vice- 
president  respectively  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Press,  Chicago,  have  organized 
McCormick  &  Henderson,  Inc.,  Chicago 
company  specializing  in  financial  and 
legal  printing.  Robert  Loomis  and 
Joseph  A.  Murphy  are  also  associated 
with  the  company. 

FORTUNE  LEFT  TO  PRINTER 

Michael  E.  Maloney,  formerly  a 
printer  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  now 
|)ensioned,  was  informed  at  his  home 
in  Covin^on,  Ky.,  last  week  that  he 
and  four  of  his  relatives  were  to  share 
in  the  bulk  of  a  $5,000,000  estate  left 
by  Thomas  J.  Maloney,  well-known 
business  man,  who  died  Jan.  19  in  Tea- 
neck,  N.  J.  . 


•SHOOTING”  THE  FLOOD 


William  A.  Kuenzel, chief  photographer 
of  the  Detroit  News,  is  here  shown  at 
his  post  in  the  cabin  of  the  News’ 
Lockheed  airplane,  from  which  he  has 
made  several  thousand  aerial  photos 
including  a  number  of  the  recent  Ohio 
River  flood. 


CAMERAMAN  ANGERS  HOOVER 


Ordered  No  Pictures  to  Be  Taken  in 
Famous  Virginia  City  Saloon 

An  altercation  between  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  was  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  visiting  the  old  min¬ 
ing  town  with  a  party  of  friends.  He 
became  angry  when  photographers  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  his  picture  in  the 
famous  Crystal  Bar,  as  he  was  signing 
the  register. 

“Not  now,  no  pictures  in  here,”  he 
said  to  the  cameramen. 

One  photographer  was  persistent. 

“You  take  that  camera  out  of  here. 
I  said  there’d  be  no  pictures,”  tbe  for¬ 
mer  President  said  angrily. 

The  photographer  took  the  picture 
anyway.  Mr.  Hoover  flushed,  signed 
the  bcK)k  and  walked  hurriedly  out  of 
the  saloon. 


MANNING  TO  DISCUSS  PRESS 

Exercises  commemorating  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  famous 
newspaper  publisher,  will  be  held  at  the 
Columbia  University  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  Monday,  April  10.  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
founder  of  the  school,  was  born  April 
10,  1847.  Bishop  William  T.  Manning, 
head  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York,  will  give  an  address  on  “Religion 
and  the  Press.”  Carl  W.  Ackerman 
is  director  of  the  journalism  school. 

ADOPTS  NEW  DEUVERY  BELT 

Intertype  is  now  equipping  all  ma¬ 
chines  with  a  new  style  delivery  belt 
made  of  a  woven  rubberized  fabric  in 
place  of  the  leather  belt  formerly  used. 


DAILY  COVERED  FLOOD 
STORY  BY  PLANE 

Detroit  New*  Sent  Reporter 

Photographer  to  Ohio  Scene _ 

Returned  With  a  Story  and 
Art  After  5  Hours 

.An  expeditious  job  of  reporfing  by 
airplane  was  done  by  the  Detroit  Nevs 
during  the  recent  floods  in  southern 
Ohio. 

When  the  News 
received  reports 
of  the  high 
waters  from  the 
press  associations 
the  night  of 
March  21,  James 
Piersol,  aeronau¬ 
tics  editor,  and 
William  A.  Kuen¬ 
zel,  chief  News’ 
photograph- 
er,  were  assigned 
to  cover  the  story 
in  the  N  e  w  s’ 
speedy  Lockheed 
plane.  They  took  off  at  7:32  am. 
March  22,  flew  750  miles  to  survey  the 
scene  between  Portsmouth,  0.,  and 
Rising  Sun,  Ind.,  and  were  back  in 
Detroit  at  12 :31  p.  m.,  in  time  for  pic¬ 
tures  and  story  to  make  the  principal 
afternoon  editions.  The  trip  was  nude 
without  landing.  Mr.  Piersol  piloted 
the  plane  and  wrote  the  story. 

Mr.  Kuenzel  took  more  than  50  pic¬ 
tures  with  his  50-pound  aerial  caincta. 
These  were  given  big  display  by  the 
News  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  and  in  the 
rotogravure  section  April  2.  Half  a 
dozen  stricken  cities  were  shown. 

An  interesting  sidelight  was  the  b- 
formation  given  by  one  reader  that  the 
home  of  relatives  in  New  Richmond,  0, 
was  recognized  in  the  photograph 
which  gave  a  local  angle  to  the  story. 

Mr.  Piersol,  in  commenting  on  the  i 
coverage  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  said  i 
he  believed  that  “in  the  future  we  wiD  * 
transmit  a  story  of  this  kind  direct  fr(n  ^ 
the  plane  to  the  office  instead  of  landing 
and  coming  to  the  office  to  write  it  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  transmis¬ 
sion  from  plane  to  ground  is  definitdy  ; 
planned  at  this  time  but  long  practice  in  ' 
the  combination  job  of  flying  and  re¬ 
porting,  and  experimenting  with  radio, 
convinces  me  it  will  come  as  the  nea 
inevitable  development.  Ultimately  we 
will  also  transmit  the  pictures  from  the  I 
plane.”  _  j 

During  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Piersol  | 
has  flown  an  average  of  25,000  mile!  | 
annually  on  stories  for  the  News.  ^ 

NEW  YORK  PAPERS  MERGED  I 

The  Hoosick  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Prts 
and  the  Rennsselaer  County  Stanivi 
have  been  merged  under  the  name  of 
the  Hoosick  Falls  Standard  |j 
James  M.  Brahan  is  president; J 
Homer  Hall,  vice-president  and  | 
tor,  and  Derick  L.  Hall,  secretary  i 
treasurer.  The  paper  will  be  issw  I 
weekly.  I 


James  Piiisol 
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CERTIFIED  ECONOMY 


A  cast  that  cannot  be  used  can  hardly  be  called  a  plate — so 
there  is  a  distinction  and  a  difference  between  cast^  and  plates  in 
stereotype  production. 

With  Certified  Dry  Mats  on  the  job  every  cast  becomes  a  plate 
because  it  is  very  seldom  necessary  to  discard  casts  due  to  chills 
or  buckles. 


••Certified”  on  a  dry  mat  stands  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
stereotype  foundry  with  consequent  profit  to  every  department  in 
newspaper  operation. 


Let  us  prove  Certified  economy  to  you — there  is  no  obligation  on 
your  part 
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Editor 


beer  advertising  RETURNS; 
MORE  ON  WAY 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


in  Chicago  newspaiiers,  stressing  quality 
and  aged  beer.  United  States  brewery 
is  also  extending  its  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  this  week  to  cities  outside  Chicago 
in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  As  soon  as 
istribution  has  l^en  perfected,  the  com¬ 
pany,  through  its  advertising  agency, 
Keincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn,  plans 
to  use  extensive  advertising  space  in 
newspapers  in  surrounding  states. 

Schoenhofen  Company,  makers  of 
Fdelweiss  beer,  used  small  space  in  the 
newspapers  this  week  but  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  there  were  no  definite 
plans  for  further  advertising  for  at 
least  30  days.  The  Schoenhofen  Company 
has  not  appointed  an  advertising  agency 
as  yet,  according  to  George  Grimsman, 
advertising  manager. 

McDermott  Brewing  &  Bottling  Com¬ 
pany  reported  no  immediate  advertising 
^ns,  indicating  that  they  may  wait 
until  fall  to  begin  advertising.  Berghoff 
Brewing  Corporation,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
continues  to  use  advertising  space  in 
Chicago  newspapers. 

Drewrys,  Ltd.,  U,  S.  A.,  used  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Thursday  to  announce  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  subsidiary  of  Urewrys,  Ltd.,  Can¬ 
ada,  has  affiliated  with  Sterling  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.,  for 
manufacture  of  Drewrys  ale.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  perfecting  distribution  in  states 
legalizing  the  sale  of  beer.  Newspaper 
advertisements  will  be  used  from  time 
to  time  at  distributing  points.  The 
J.  R.  Hamilton  Advertising  Agency  of 
Chicago  is  handling  the  account. 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
carried  a  full  page  of  advertisements 
Thursday,  featuring  restaurants  and 
eating  places  where  beer  will  be  sold. 

Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  store,  used  newspaper  advertising 
this  week  to  announce  orders  would  be 
taken  by  mail  or  phone  for  beer  to  be 
delivered  on  Friday. 

Premier-Pabst  Sales  Company  will 
release  page  and  half-page  newspaper 
advertisements  on  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon 
beer  April  7  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
cities,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Marvin 
Harms,  sales  promotion  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Premier-Pahst  Sales  Company  has  re¬ 
frained  from  use  of  the  word  beer  in 
its  advertising  until  the  date  of  legaliza¬ 
tion.  Copy  is  being  placed  by  the 
Chicago  office  of  Matteson,  Fogarty, 
Jordan  Agency. 


BIG  COPY  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  April  5 — Inauguration  of 
beer  brewing  and  selling  on  April  7  is 
having  a  remarkable  stimulating  effect 
on  newspaper  advertising.  Each  local 
daily  will  have  a  grand  spread  of  di,s- 
plays  on  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur¬ 
day.  Already  linage  has  increased 
greatly. 

Publishers  say  that  page  after  page  of 
displays  will  be  run  by  brewers  and 
also  supply  houses  and  allied  industries. 
Even  an  increase  shows  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns. 

_  Department  and  other  retail  stores  are 
joining  in  advertising  on  large  scale 
"1  kinds  of  supplies  and  accessories. 
Many  corporations  are  carrying  and 
will  carry  more  advertising  on  the 
end  of  prohibition  and  the  beginning  of 
a  temperance  movement. 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  has  laid  plans 
for  a  huge  national  campaign  of  adver¬ 
ting.  This  is  in  charge  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company. 

In  a  page  one  story  March  27  the  St. 
txmu  Globe-Democrat  asserted  that  it 
^  cwrying  in  that  issue  “the  first  beer 
.  ertisement  in  a  St.  Louis  newspaper 
SP*-*  ^ohibition  thirteen  years  ago.” 
ine  5w-line  advertisement  was  by  the 
Mound  City  Products  Company,  St. 
J^is.  featuring  a  cartoon  by  Jean 
comic  strip,  “Hey 
Copy  declared  that  the  com- 
•••ny  had  secured  exclusive  use  of  the 
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cartoon  for  advertising  and  that  it 
would  be  seen  in  daily  newspapers. 


OMAHA  COPY  URGES  ACTION 

(Special  to  Editur  &  Publisher) 

Qmaha,  Neb.,  April  4 — Blocked  by 
state  dry  laws  in  both  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  from  ’participating  in  brewery  ad¬ 
vertising,  Omaha  newspapers  this  week 
publish^  page  advertising  broadsides 
urging  immediate  modification  action  by 
legislatures  of  the  two  states. 

Captioned,  “Beer,  Revenue  and  Em¬ 
ployment,”  a  full  page  in  the  Omaha 
Bee-News  called  on  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
law  makers  to  help  carry  out  President 
Roosevelt’s  program  by  early  legaliza¬ 
tion  of  3.2  per  cent  beer.  Local  brew¬ 
eries,  prospective  retailers,  and  allied 
firms  paid  for  the  insertion.  The  Omaha 
World-Herald  carried  similar  but 
smaller  displays. 

Two  Omaha  breweries,  the  Storz  and 
Jetter  plants,  have  equipment  in  readi¬ 
ness  and  advertising  appropriations 
made  to  reopen  their  sale  of  real  beer 
through  the  Middle  West  when  state 
restrictions  are  withdrawn. 

Nebraska  prospects  remained  clouded, 
with  some  leaders  in  the  beer  fight 
doubtful  of  legalization  before  1934. 
Iowa  legislative  action  is  hoped  for 
before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Following  the  expected  exodus  of 
thirsty  Nebraskans,  both  the  Bee-News 
and  the  World-Herald  will  send  staff 
members  and  photographers  Thursday 
night  to  report  the  arrival  of  3.2  per 
cent  beer  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  nwrest 
city  where  the  new  beverage  will  be 
legal. 


THREE  CAMPAIGNS  IN  SIGHT 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Franctsco,  April  5 — Uncertainty 
regarding  interpretation  of  local  laws 
and  a  deluge  of  buying  orders  taxing 
production  facilities  to  the  utmost  have 
caused  most  San  Francisco  area  brew¬ 
ers  to  defer  advertising  commitments. 
Advertising  managers  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  newspapers  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  light  copy  but  anticipate 
rapidly  expanding  linage  with  the 
growth  of  competition  among  brewers 
and  solution  of  legal  problems. 

Acme  has  been  the  only  consistent 
advertiser  to  date.  At  least  two  other 
Coast  concerns  will  initiate  campaigns 
shortly,  it  was  learned,  but  programs 
were  guarded.  Other  breweries  were 
marking  time. 

Special  newspaper  sections  featuring 
hotel  and  restaurant  copy  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  Friday. 

Predicting  larger  brewery  schedules 
about  June  1,  Lewis  Haas,  business 
manager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  said 
present  heavy  demand  meant  competition 
would  not  be  aroused  until  after  the 
first  flurry  dies. 

A.  J.  'Tormey,  advertising  manager, 
San  Francisco  Nezvs,  predicted  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  would  be  an  essential 
in  intensive  competition  which  will 
follow  development  of  discrimination  by 
the  public. 


TENTA’nVE  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  Angeles,  April  5. — Because  of 
uncertainty  about  the  public  reception 
of  beer  the  Los  Angeles  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  brewer  of  Eastside,  is  planning  its 
advertising  campaign  only  a  week  or 
ten  days  ahead,  concentrating  on  open 
towns.  A  quarter  page  appears  Thurs¬ 
day  in  all  Los  Angeles  papers  and  the 
principal  dailies  in  San  Diego,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Imperial  Valley,  Phoenix,  and 
other  Southern  California  and  Arizona 
centers. 

Orange  County  is  still  dry  and  East- 
side  will  stay  out,  but  Los  Angeles’  war¬ 
time  ordinance,  almost  bone  dry,  will 
not  hinder  advertising  here.  This  ordi¬ 
nance  permits  retail  sales  only  in  one 
hundred  locations  in  a  small  area  and  is 
to  be  on  ballot  for  repeal  May  2. 

Eastside  will  adopt  a  definite  adver¬ 
tising  policy  in  a  week  or  two  when 
analysis  shows  how  individual  drink 
sales  compare  with  case  sales.  No 
speculative  advertising  at  first. 


Eastside  and  Rainier,  San  Francisco, 
are  the  only  Coast  breweries  with  large 
supply  of  aged  beer  on  hand.  The 
Maier  Brewing  Company  was  padlocked 
some  time  ago,  and  now  is  under  a 
receiver  in  equity.  It  is  understood 
that  the  plant  must  be  reconditioned 
before  it  can  produce  beer,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  first  of  its  product  will 
not  be  ready  until  the  middle  of  May. 
Advertising  will  not  start  until  then, 
and  the  campaign  probably  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  directly  from  the  Maier  office. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  beer  bill 
there  has  been  a  trickle  of  new  copy 
appearing  spasmodically,  principally  a 
small  one-column  advertisement  for 
Acme  beer,  a  San  Francisco  product, 
and  potato  chip  copy  appealing  to  next 
week’s  beer  trade.  The  Acme  dis¬ 
tributors  in  Los  Angeles  say  a  campaign 
may  be  launched  next  week,  and  if  so, 
will  be  handled  from  the  Los  Angeles 
office. 

None  of  the  Los  Angeles  papers  antic¬ 
ipates  copy  for  3.2  per  cent  wine,  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  wine  tonic  accounts.  The 
forerunner  of  this  was  a  three-column, 
15-inch  advertisement  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  Sunday  for  Padres 
“medicinal  wine,”  pointing  out  that 
while  3.2  per  cent  wine  is  legalized, 
“this  will  not  satisfy  wine  lovers,”  and 
signed  by  the  California  Medicinal 
VVine  Comi»ny.  The  Padres  wine  tonic 
copy  may  hit  Denver,  Detroit,  and  other 
cities  later,  depending  on  government 
reaction  to  the  first  release  here. 

Only  one  paper  in  the  metropolitan 
territory  is  barring  beer  and  wine  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  is  the  Hollyivood  Citi¬ 


zen-News.  According  to  T.  Harwood 
Young,  advertising  manager,  the  policy 
is  based  on  the  paper's  dry  editorial 
attitude.  The  paper  does  not  bar  wine 
tonics. 


BREWERS  NAME  AGENCIES 

Following  are  recent  appointments  of 
advertising  agencies  in  the  beer  field: 

Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff.  Crocker 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Has  the  ac¬ 
count  of  California  Brewing  Associa¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  247  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Has  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Liebmann  Breweries,  Inc., 
Brooklyn. 

Kerr,  McCarthy  &  Roberts,  Inc.,  10 
East  4()th  street.  New  York  City.  Has 
the  account  of  City  Brewing,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  910  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Has  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Berghoff  Brewing  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Alfred  J.  Silber stein,  Inc.,  12  East 
44th  street.  New  York  City.  Has  the 
account  of  Standard  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Topping  &  Lloyd,  Inc.,  485  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Has  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Horton  Pilsner  Brewing 
Company  (formerly  Bemheimer  & 
Schwartz),  New  York  City. 

HLES  $55,000  UBEL  SUIT 

A  $55,000  libel  action  has  been  filed 
against  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  Leo 
Gallagher,  an  attorney,  based  on  a  story 
printed  during  a  trial  in  which  Gallagher 
was  defending  five  alleged  Reds,  accused 
of  rioting. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
International  Year  Book  for  1933* 

{Page  106} 

LISTS  64  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CHAINS. 

Collectively  these  chains  comprise  315  Daily  Newspapers,  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  millions. 

This  is  one  of  the  unique  and  exclusive  features  that  make  this 
great  reference  book  so  valuable  to  newspaper  and  advertising 
men  everywhere. 

Your  copy  should  be  close  at  hand  every  working  hour  of  every 
day.  It  will  be  of  great  help  in  saving  time  and  giving  you 
the  correct  answer  to  so  many  questions  that  confront  every 
working  newspaper  or  advertising  man. 

This  monumental  work  of  more  than  200  pages  contains  circu¬ 
lation  and  rate  data,  personnel  and  services  information,  on 
more  than  2, (XX)  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  lists  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  world. 

Subscriptions  by  mail  at  the  regular  rate  of  $4  a  year,  payable 
in  advance,  include  the  Year  Book  and  the  Market  Guide  for 
1933,  and  fifty  other  issues — every  Saturday  throughout  the 
year.  Three  years,  $10.  Five  years,  $15.00. 

The  Market  Guide  contains  basic  marketing  and  merchan¬ 
dising  data  on  more  than  1,400  cities  and  towns  having  daily 
newspapers. 

Year  Book  and  Market  Guide  supply  is  limited.  Therefore* 
better  send  order  at  once  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Suite 
1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City. 

EDITOR  &L  PUBLISHER 
International  Year  Book  for  1933^ 
saves  time  -  answers  questions  -  solves  problems 
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UNAGE  INCREASE  EXPECTED 
UNDER  SECURITIES  LAW 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


the  public  showing  its  character  ana 
its  weakness?”  Mr.  Lea  asked. 

“That  is  right,”  the  attorney  said.  “It 
is  brought  home  to  the  purcnaser.” 

“Then  the  theory  upon  which  this  bill 
is  drawn,”  interjected  ,Representative 
Charles  A.  Wolverton  of  New  Jersey, 
“is  not  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  worth¬ 
less  stock,  but  merely  to  give  such  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  purchaser  might  recognize 
it  as  worthless.” 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  “I  think  that  is 
pretty  near  it.” 

Following  are  the  sections  of  the  bill 
having  a  particular  bearing  on  adver¬ 
tising  : 

“Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
carry,  transmit,  or  cause  to  be  carried 
or  transmitted,  in  interstate  commerce, 
by  use  of  the  United  States  mails  or 
by  any  means  or  instruments  of  tram- 
portation  or  communication,  any  writ¬ 
ten,  printed,  or  other  graphic  commu¬ 
nication  or  document,  or  by  any  spoken 
communication,  announcing,  offering,  or 
advertising  for  sale  any  securities  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  un¬ 
less  such  communication  or  document 
contains  the  following  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  security  so  offered : 

“(a)  The  name  of  the  issuer  and  the 
names  of  the  underwriting  syndicate, 
if  any,  amount  of  capitalization  author¬ 
ized  and  paid-up,  location  of  principal 
place  of  business,  and,  if  incorporated, 
place  of  incorporation. 

“(b)  A  brief  description  of  the  secur¬ 
ity  offered,  including  the  amount  of  the 
issue,  a  description  of  its  rights  with 
reference  to  dividends  or  fixed  returns 
and  voting  power  and  relative  position 
with  reference  to  other  outstanding  se¬ 
curities  having  prior  rights  which  must 
be  specified  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  and  other  securities,  com¬ 
missions,  and  bonuses. 

“(c)  The  price  at  which  it  is  offered 
to  the  public  and  the  net  amount  to  be 
returned  to  capital  investment,  as  well 
as  the  maximum  amount  of  commission 
or  other  form  of  remuneration  to  be  paid 
in  cash  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  for  or  in  connection  with  the 
sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  such  securi- 
ties. 

“(d)  The  names  of  the  officers,  di¬ 
rectors,  and  trustees  of  the  issuer  or  of 
the  owner  of  the  property  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  issue. 

“(e)  A  statement  showing — 

“(1)  The  issuer’s  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities;  and 

“(2)  Profits  and  loss  during  year 
just  preceding  the  offering. 

“(f)  A  statement  to  the  effect  that 
additional  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Commission  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia:  Provided,  That 
any  spoken,  written,  printed,  or  other 
graphic  communication  or  document  an¬ 
nouncing,  offering,  or  advertising  for 
sale  any  securities  offered  by  a  foreign 
government  or  imlitical  subdivision 
thereof  shall  contain  such  information 
as  the  Commission  may  specify. 

“The  information  referred  to  in  this 
section,  when  written,  printed,  or  other¬ 
wise  graphically  expressed,  shall  be 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  all 
communications,  documents,  or  other 
literature  describing  or  mentioning  the 
securities  offered  in  tyne  as  large  as  the 
tvpe  used  elsewhere  in  the  aforesaid 
literature.  Copies  of  all  such  written, 
or  printed  or  other  graphic  communi¬ 
cations  or  documents,  as  well  as  trans¬ 
cripts  of  all  radio  advertising  referring 
to  the  sale  of  securities  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall,  within 
five  days  after  distribution  of  such  com¬ 
munication  to  prospective  purchasers  is 
begun,  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
together  with  a  reference  to  the  original 
registration  of  the  securities  so  offered. 

“A  statement  containing  the  informa¬ 
tion  r^uired  by  this  section  shall  also 
be  delivered  to  each  purchaser  with  the 
delivery  of  the  security  or  securities  to 
which  it  relates. 

“That  the  information  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  contained  in 


all  said  statements,  copies,  prospectuses, 
advertisement,  circular  letters,  and  com¬ 
munications  and  other  documents  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe. 

“Sec.  10.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful 
tc  represent  or  cause  to  be  represented 
to  any  prospective  purchaser,  either 
orally  or  in  any  written  or  printed  com¬ 
munication,  circular,  advertisement,  or 
other  literature,  that  registration  of  se¬ 
curities  with  the  Commission  constitutes 
or  is  evidence  of  the  Commission’s  ap¬ 
proval  or  recommendation  of  such  se¬ 
curities. 

“Sec.  14.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  any  other  entity  to  carry  or 
cause  to  be  carried  or  transmitted  in 
interstate  commerce,  by  or  with  any 
means  or  instruments  or  agency  of 
transportation  or  communication,  any 
offer  to  sell  or  deliver,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  or  to  accept  an  offer  to  buy, 
through  the  use  or  medium  of  any  l^k, 
magazine,  newspaper,  publication,  circu¬ 
lar,  advertisement,  or  other  printed, 
written,  or  spoken  communication,  when 
such  bocJf,  magazine,  newspaper,  publi¬ 
cation,  circular,  advertisement,  or  any 
printed,  written,  or  other  graphic  or  any 
spoken  communication  is  addressed  or 
otherwise  transmitted  to  any  person  at 
any  place  in  any  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  where  at  that  time  it  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  tender  for  sale 
or  delivery,  or  to  solicit  subscriptions 
or  orders  for  such  security  or  securities. 
The  exemptions  contain^  in  sections 
11  and  12  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  (14).” 


COPY  EFFECT  DISCUSSED  IN 
NEW  YORK 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


WAGGOMAN  IN  FORT  WORTH 

R.  B.  Waggoman,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune,  has  been  made  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  IVorth  (Tex.)  Press, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  T  h  is 
change  follows  a  merger  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  publication  departments  of  the 
Tribune  and  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
Feb.  20.  Mr.  Waggoman  started  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  old  Fort  IVorth 
Record.  After  serving  in  the  army 
during  the  wai]  he  established  the 
Ranger  Daily  Times  for  the  Record, 
later  purchasing  it.  He  published  the 
Ranger  daily  two  years,  and  then  went 
to  the  El  Paso  Times  and  in  a  short 
time  to  Albuquerque. 


giving  its  approval,  however,  to  “‘the 
main  objectives  of  the  pending  meas¬ 
ure.”  One  of  the  four  points  raised 
uealt  specifically  with  advertising,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Section  14  would  make  it  impossible 
to  offer  any  security  by  advertisement 
in  any  newspaper  or  magazine  or  by 
radio  broadcast  until  its  approvg]  had 
been  obtained  in  every  one  of  the  48 
states  which  regulate  security  offerings 
by  local  law.  If  a  single  copy  of  a 
publication  containing  an  offer  of  securi¬ 
ties  were  to  be  received  in  a  state  in 
which  a  required  approval  thereof  had 
not  been  obtained,  or  if  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  were  so  much  as  heard  in  such 
state,  the  advertisers  would  be  liable  to 
imprisonment  under  federal  law.  Thus 
the  regulatory  authorities  of  a  single 
state  could  prevent  effective  public  offer¬ 
ing  of  a  security  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Curiously  enough.  United 
States  Government  bonds  are  specifically 
subjected  to  the  ban  of  Section  14.  a 
sufficient  indication  that  this  section 
goes  far  beyond  the  intentions  of  those 
who  wrote  the  bill.” 

One  effect  of  the  restrictions  upon 
radio  advertising  would  apparently  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  offer  a  specific 
issue  of  stocks  or  bonds  in  a  broadcast. 
Of  course  an  announcer  could  read  all 
the  information  required  by  law,  but  it 
is  questionable  how  well  the  detail^ 
figures  would  “get  across”  to  the  lis¬ 
tener. 

Undoubtedly  this  would  put  increased 
emphasis  on  institutional  advertising  as 
opposed  to  offers  of  specific  securities, 
both  in  broadcasts  and  to  some  extent 
in  publication  advertising.  Such  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  would  merely  empha¬ 
size  the  reliability  of  the  advertising 
house  and  offer  to  recommend  securities 
upon  inquiry.  Inquiries  then  could  be 
answered  with  circulars  giving  full  in¬ 
formation.  This  plan  has  been  followed 
in  much  broadcast  advertising  in  the 
past,  but  is  at  best  a  rather  doubtful 
force  in  disposing  of  a  certain  issue. 

One  agency  head  who  has  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
bill  was  dubious  this  week  about  the 
net  effect  on  newspapers’  advertising 
linage.  He  predicted  there  will  be 
fewer  security  issues  than  in  the  past. 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING,  1933  MODEL 


Following  is  a  sample  copy  of 

an  advertisement  of  securities  such 
as  would  be  required  under  President 
Roosevelt’s  Federal  securities  act,  as 
presented  to  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  by  Hus¬ 
ton  Thompson,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  measure: 

New  Issue.  March  I,  1933. 

$5,000,000. 

ALLIED  PARTS  COMPANY, 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

(Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Michigan.) 

6  per  cent  Preferred  Stock. 
(Non-Voting) 

We  have  purchased  from  the  under¬ 
writing  syndicate  shown  below  and  offer 
for  sale  a  new  issue  of  6  per  cent,  cu¬ 
mulative,  non-voting  preferred  stock  of 
the  Alli^  Parts  Company,  successfully 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  automo¬ 
bile  parts  at  Pontiac,  Mich. 

This  company,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  repre¬ 
sents  the  preferred  stock  offered  here¬ 
with  and  $5,000,000  voting  common  stock 
fully  paid  up,  has  been  conducting  a 
profitable  business  for  the  past  six  years 
and  controls  the  manufacture  of  such 
well-known  products  as  Easy  Free 
Wheeling,  Rubber-Like  Springs  and 
Aero  Floating  Power.  The  only  issue 
ranking  ahead  of  the  preferred  stock 
offered  is  a  $5,000,000  6  per  cent  bond 
issue  maturing  in  1943. 

Proceeds  of  the  new  stock  issue  will 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  firm’s  newly  patented 
wire  wheel. 


This  issue  of  preferred  stock  is  of¬ 
fered  at  $100.75  a  share,  of  which  $93.25 
is  returnable  to  the  capital  investment. 
The  fee  paid  for  underwriting  this  issue 
i.«  $1  per  share.  Our  commission  on 
this  transaction  is  $1.50  a  share,  the  re¬ 
maining  $5  being  accounted  for  by  sell¬ 
ing  expenses  and  commissions  to  sales¬ 
men. 

The  president  of  the  Allied  Parts 
Company  is  the  successful  automobile 
manufacturer,  Henry  Fletcher,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  is 
the  well-known  financial  expert,  James 
V.  Patterson.  The  other  directors  are 
Thomas  C.  Boone,  John  K.  Hand,  Wil¬ 
liam  Durfee  and  Henry  Harvey. 

The  company’s  last  financial  state¬ 
ment,  according  to  an  audit  made  by 
the  firm  of  Peters,  Winslow  &  Co., 
shows  the  following: 

Assets . $11,575,130 

Liabilities  .  11,283,4^ 

Operating  income,  1932  .  6,922,541 

Total  expenses,  1932 .  5,424,675 

Net  profit,  1932 .  1,497,866 

Further  information  concerning  this 
issue  and  the  company  can  be  obtained 
upon  application  at  the  Securities  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

INTERNATIONAL  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, 

New  York. 


but  that  those  which  are  issued  will 
have  to  be  advertised  in  larger  space  to 
accommodate  all  the  information  which 
the  new  law  will  require. 

“Personally,”  he  said,  “I  feel  that  if 
corporations  are  going  to  bring  out  new 
issues,  they  will  have  to  use  more  adver¬ 
tising  and  more  sales  work  under  pres- 
ent  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
remuneration  of  the  investment  housjj 
will  be  smaller  and  they  may  have  less 
money  for  advertising.  That  might 
mean  fewer  insertions  or  fewer  news- 
papers  on  the  list. 

“I  look  to  see  many  more  institutional 
cards  of  investment  houses,  on  accounf 
of  increased  competition.  How  thi 
measure  may  affect  small  advertisement! 
offering  lists  of  securities  for  sale,  no 
one  can  tell.  That  is  one  of  the  many 
matters  not  yet  settled.  Such  adve^ti^^ 
ments  might  be  considered  as  referriiw 
to  larger  advertisements  giving  the  fuB 
information.” 

The  provision  forbidding  advertising 
in  any  state  where  an  issue  had  not  been 
approved  by  state  authorities,  he  com¬ 
mented,  represents  merely  an  extension 
of  the  situation  formerly  existing  bt 
which  blue-sky  laws  made  advertisii^ 
legal  in  some  states  and  illegal  in  others. 

Another  agency  chief  much  interested 
in  financial  advertising  said  he  thouj^ 
the  bill  would  not  have  much  dired 
effect  on  aggregate  financial  linage. 
“Big  issues  will  get  big  advertising,  and 
little  issues  little  advertising,  just  as  in 
the  past,”  he  said.  “There  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  any  rush  of  new  issues,  eithe 
big  or  little,  until  the  government  makes 
clear  what  its  own  financial  program  is 
to  be.” 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  H.  E.  Ti^an 
advertising  agency.  New  York,  stated 
this  week  that  he  personally  was  “in 
full  accord”  with  the  general  principle 
of  the  securities  measure,  although  he 
made  it  plain  that  he  was  not  speaking 
for  the  Bankers  Association. 

“Full  publicity  concerning  security 
offerings  and  security  sales  is  obviously 
desirable,  not  only  in  the  public  interest, 
but  in  the  interest  of  security  distrib¬ 
utors,”  he  said.  “I  think  bankers  fpt- 
erally  are  in  favor  of  the  administratwp's 
effort  to  put  the  sale  of  securities  on  a 
higher  and  stronger  plane.  The  ^lish 
Companies  act,  which  has  been  usd  In 
a  general  way  as  a  model  for  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  has  operated  efficiently 
for  the  most  part  and  seems  to  furnish 
a  reasonable  model  for  our  guidance 
Many  questions  of  application  and  tech¬ 
nical  operation  have  been  raised  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  should  have  careful  consideration, 
in  order  that  the  very  ends  sought  may 
not  be  defeated.” 


TAX  PROTEST  FILED 


Underwriters : 

Jones  &  Co.,  Smith  &  Co., 

Boston.  New  York. 

Johnson  &  Co.,  Bell  &  Co., 

Chicago.  San  Francisco. 


Southern  Publishers,  Inc.,  Wssts 
$27,604  Claim  Set  Aside 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishu) 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  5— Ik- 
fusal  on  the  part  of  the  commissiooB 
of  internal  revenue  to  sanction  a  dduc- 
tion  from  the  taxable  income  of  South¬ 
ern  Publishers,  Inc.,  to  cover  salary  ol 
$62,500  paid  to  Luke  Lea  for  one  y® 
and  three  months’  service,  is  one  of  the 
grounds  set  up  in  a  protest  filed  with 
the  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Ap¬ 
peals,  in  which  it  iS  sought  to  have  sd 
aside  income  tax  deficiency  claims  total¬ 
ing  $27,604.60. 

Lea  was  president  of  the  corporatwii- 
His  compensation  was  not  fixed  u®‘ 
October  28,  1930,  on  which  date  the 
basis  of  $50,000  a  year  was  agreed  upon 
and  the  payments  made  retroactive  to 
1927.  . 

The  corporation  also  asks  the  app^ 
board  to  rule  that  a  deduction  of  $3^>' 
328.38  may  be  made  to  offset  expense 
incurred  in  negotiations  for  Ae  pot' 
chase  of  two  newspapers,  which 
tracts  were  not  carried  into  execuooo. 
Prior  to  1930,  the  tax  year  in  Q“****^ 
Southern  Publishers  sought  and 
tained  an  option  for  the  purchase  of  ti* 
Knoxville  Journal  and  the 
stitution,  and  in  so  doing  expended  t* 
amounts  in  controversy. 
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Cl^bttuar^ 

Charles  James  Dumas,  senior  past 
president  of  the  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  member  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee  in  1928 
1932  and  a  former  member  of  the 
sttff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  died  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn,  on  March  31,  at 
the  age  of  72. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Warren  Lavin,  wife 
of  J.  Lawrence  Lavin,  president  of 
Lavin  &  Co.  Boston  agency,  died  last 
week.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Prescott 
Warren,  is  the  bridge  editor  of  the 
Bostoft  Evening  Transcript.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lavin  were  married  Sept.  3  of  last 
year. 

Joseph  C.  Windham,  32,  news  editor, 
Columbus  (Miss.)  Commercial  Dispatch 
and  secretary  of  the  Daily  Commercial 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  for  the  past 
12  years,  died  March  30  following  an 
illness  of  eight  days. 

Herbert  Shry^,  51,  editor  of  a 
monthly  magazine  sponsored  by  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  and 
former  financial  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
March  30  following  an  illness  of  four 
months. 

Samuel  Armour,  90,  pioneer  Orange, 
Cal.,  publisher,  died  at  his  home  in 
Orange,  March  31.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Orange  Post,  a  paper  absorbed  by 
the  Orange  Daily  News  in  1915. 

Stuart  GibSon,  39,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun  editorial  staff,  died  from 
pneumonia  March  29,  following  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  days. 

Stanley  Polcyn,  43,  formerly  with 
the  circulation  departments  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  other  Detroit 
newspapers,  died  March  31  at  Highland 
Park  (>neral  Hospital,  Detroit. 

Stanley  Meade  Reynolds,  Jr.,  18, 
son  of  the  late  Stanley  Meade  Reynolds, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Balti~ 
more  Sun  and  prior  to  that  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  died  of  gunshot 
wounds  March  28.  He  was  interested 
in  the  Homewood  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit  and 
of  late  had  been  using  a  rifle  at  his  home 
for  perfecting  himself  in  the  manual  of 
arms. 

George  J.  Moss,  67,  for  15  years  city 
editor  of  the  Bowling  Green  (Ky.) 
Times- J our ital,  died  at  his  home  March 
23. 

Mrs.  Marie  C.  Kfujel,  wife  of  W.  C. 
Kegel,  publisher,  Ellwood  City  (Pa.) 
Ledger,  died  suddenly,  March  31.  She 
had  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
for  about  25  years  and  for  nine  years 
was  society  editor  of  the  Ledger. 

Marie  E.  Griffith.  34,  for  the  past 
three  years  with  the  Youngstotvn  (0.1 
Telegram  reportorial  staff,  died  April  1 
after  a  relapse  following  an  operation. 

Charles  F.  Barnes,  pioneer  news- 
P^perman,  who  founded  the  Rhinelander 
( Wis.)  Nm  North,  fifty  years  ago,  died 
at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  had  lived 
for  the  past  ten  years. 

George  A.^  Lewis,  87,  veteran  news- 
^perman,  died  at  his  home  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ky.,  April  4.  Mr.  Lewis’  journal¬ 
istic  career  began  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  when  he  joined  the  old  Frankfort 
stotMn.  Later  he  owned  and  edited 
the  Frankfort  Round-About.  In  recent 
years  he  was  with  the  Frankfort  State 
Jou^l,  devoting  his  time  principally 
to  historical  subjects. 

•' - 

“T/ie  Direct  To  You** 
Service 
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Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  80,  former 
editor  and  publisher,  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Bulletin,  and  ex-minister  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  and  of  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada,  died 
March  31  in  Ottawa. 

Sidney  P.  Robertson,  for  a  score  of 
years  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  bar 
in  1915  a  reporter  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  died  April  1  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alice  Van  Slyke,  82,  mother 
of  George  Van  Slyke,  New  York  3'im 
political  writer,  died  at  her  home  in 
Carthage,  N,  Y.,  March  29. 

C.  W.  Dodd,  71,  co-publisher,  Mor- 
rilton  (Ark.)  Headlight,  died  March  30 
following  a  paralytic  stroke  suffered 
March  25. 

Jerome  B.  Chase,  53,  executive  head 
of  the  Moss-Chase  Advertising  Agency, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  died  March  29  in  his 
home  of  a  heart  complication.  Mr. 
Chase  formed  a  partnership  with  J.  C. 
Moss  Advertising  Company,  Buffalo,  in 
1910,  and  since  1929  had  been  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  agency.  His  wife 
and  daughter  survive. 

E.  J.  Horsely,  44,  prior  to  1923  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Herald, 
and  recently  serving  as  a  Los  Angeles 
publishing  company  executive,  was 
fatally  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
March  25.  Prior  to  joining  the  Ana¬ 
heim  paper  he  was  with  the  Whittier 
(Cal.)  News. 

William  B.  Dillon,  former  New 
York  paper  dealer,  and  formerly  vice- 
president  of  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  and  at  one  time  general  manager 
of  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  died 
March  31  at  his  home  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.  He  retired  six  years  ago  from 
the  firm  of  Dillon  &  Barnes,  New 
York. 

Emory  H.  Talbot,  81,  veteran  Boston 
newspaperman,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness. 

H.  B.  Jourolmon,  67.  a  director  and 
former  treasurer,  W.  J.  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  publishers  of 
The  Gentlewoman,  national  women’s 
magazine,  died  March  30  in  New  York 
of  heart  attack  following  a  year’s  ill¬ 
ness.  He  joined  the  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  in  1914  as  an  auditor  and  became 
treasurer  and  a  director  in  1923._  He 
relinquished  the  treasurer’s  position  a 
year  ago.  A  widower,  he  is  survived 
by  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  James  Elgin  Wetherell,  wife 
of  the  well  known  Canadian  historian, 
died  at  her  home  in  Toronto  April  5. 
Formerly  a  newspaper  woman,  she  had 
worked  on  the  London  Morning  Po.rt. 
Glasgorv  Herald.  Neiv  York  Evening 
Post  and  New  York  Sim. 

Robert  Httmphrey  Walker,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
staff  from  1912  to  1925,  died  April  1  at 
his  home  in  Troy.  Ala.  A  sister.  Miss 
Anne  Kendrick  Walker  of  New  York, 
formerlv  of  the  Birmingham  Age-Her¬ 
ald  staff,  survives  him. 

Mrs.  Mahala  A.  Dart,  87,  widow 
of  Edward  T.  Dart  and  mother  of 
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Frank  S.  Dart,  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  died  in 
Waltham,  Mass.,  March  28. 

Dr.  Albert  Henry  Acornley,  61,  for 
35  years  a  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
newspaperman,  died  March  29  at  Osteo¬ 
pathic  hospital,  Philadelphia,  following 
an  operation.  Born  in  England  he  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  work  with  the  old 
Leader  in  Pittburgh,  serving  at  one 
time  as  city  editor.  Removing  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  he  was  with  the  old  Times,  the 
Press,  North  American  and  Evening 
Ledger.  On  the  latter  as  assistant  city 
editor  and  copy  reader.  He  also  was  a 
practicing  osteopath. 


JOHN  N.  PENUNGTON 

John  Newton  Penlington,  dean  of  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  correspondents  in  the 
Far  East,  died  last  week  in  Tokio.  He 
went  to  Japan  in  1905  as  assistant  editor 
of  the  Kobe  Chronicle,  government  or¬ 
gan.  VVith  his  wife,  the  former  Zoe 
Kincaid,  who  survives  him,  he  pub¬ 
lished  The  Far  East,  a  weekly  which 
was  discontinued  after  the  earthquake 
in  1923.  Mr.  Penlington  was  58  years 
old. 


ANDREW  C.  PEARSON 

Andrew  Cameron  Pearson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board.  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers’  Association,  New 
York,  died  March  30  at  his  home  in 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  was  graduated  from  North¬ 
western  University  in  1896  and  later 
became  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Dry  Goods  Reporter.  He  was 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  United  Publishers’  Corporation, 
since  1928.  He  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Economist  Group  Publishers  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
Business  Publishers,  Inc.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Advertising  Qub  of  New 
York.  In  1924  he  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  arrangements  committee  for 
the  Democratic  National  convention  in 
Madison  Square  Garden.  A  year  later 
he  was  mentioned  for  the  post  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  the  Coolidge 
Cabinet  despite  his  political  affiliations. 

COURTENAY  LEMON 

Courtenay  Lemon,  formerly  for  many 
years  drama  critic  for  the  New  York 
Call,  and  later  assistant  editor  of  Pear¬ 
son’s  Magazine  when  the  late  Frank 
Harris  was  the  editor,  died  April  2  in 
New  York.  He  was  50  years  old. 
From  1922  to  1930  he  read  plays  for 
the  Theatre  Guild,  New  York.  His 
home  was  on  a  farm  in  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y. 


INDIANA  MEETING  APRIL  28-29 

Spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  Editorial  Association  will  be  held 
in  Indianapolis,  April  28-29.  Ogden  L. 
Mills,  former  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
will  speak  Saturday  night.  The  annual 
gridiron  .banquet  will  be  held  Friday 
night.  A.  M.  Smith,  president,  Craw- 
fordiille  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Review,  is 
president  of  the  group. 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
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A»k  thtm  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washington 
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New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

22>  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
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POLISH  DAILY  CHANGES  HANDS 


The  management  of  the  Milwaukee 
Nowiny  Polskie,  Polish  daily  newspaper, 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  of  the  Polish  Province  of 
Buffalo. 
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A  GOOD  publication  stays 
sood  because  its  execu¬ 
tive  always  is  watchins  for  new 
material,  constantly  keeping  a 
youngster  or  two  in  training  to 
fill  vacancies  or  to  prepare  for 
special  tasks. 

Well  trained  men  of  all  ages 
and  degrees  of  experience  are 
available  in  every  part  of 
America. 

They  are  registered  with  the 
Personnel  Bureau,  a  nonprofit 
service  operated  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  for  its  members — 
all  chosen  in  the  past  two 
decades  from  the  highest  rank¬ 
ing  students  and  practitioners 
of  journalism. 

For  prompt  assistance,  write  or 
wire — 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 
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NEWSPRINT  AT  ECONOMIC 
CROSSROADS 


(CoHlinued  from  page  10) 


ter  than  a  300-ton  mill.  The  first  1000- 
foot-per-minute  machine  is  credited  to 
him. 

The  St.  Regis,  incorporated  in  1899, 
took  over  two  earlier  mills  and  con¬ 
verted  them  to  newsprint  in  the  Water- 
town,  N.  V.,  district.  From  the  start 
tliey  have  pioneered  in  forestry  and 
Canada  adopted  their  methods. 

The  St  Croix,  another  seceder  from 
the  merger,  incorporated  in  1904,  and 
brought  in  newsprint  in  this  period. 

Time  and  space  forbid  telling  of  all 
new  mills.  A  few  more  ca.’e  in,  some 
in  the  midwest.  Existing  mil  adopted 
improvements,  speeded  up  machines, 
and  altogether  the  U.  S.  mills  man  ^ 
to  provide  the  increased  demands  ot 
the  publishers  which  rose  from  569,000 
tons  in  1899  to  1,159,000  tons  in  1909 — 
from  2,000  tons  to  4,000  tons  daily. 

Dependence  on  outside  supplies  had 
grown.  We  had  fallen  from  90  per 
cent  net  independence  to  about  70  per 
cent,  net  independence  for  supplies  of 
wood  and  pulp.  Canada  supplied  it  and 
had  herself  risen  to  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  of  about  150,000  tons  daily  and 
just  begun  to  ship  to  us.  In  1909  we 
import^  20,000  tons  of  news  from  Can¬ 
ada  and  2,000  tons  from  Europe.  Ex¬ 
port  embargo  had  not  yet  been  laid  on 
all  Canadian  crown  lands. 

Newsprint  makers  had  raised  their 
prices  some  $12  per  ton  in  the  period. 
We  were  in  a  period  of  increase  in  all 
commodity  jH-ices,  in  spite  of  the  short 
panic  period  of  1907.  During  the  nine¬ 
ties  the  trend  had  been  falling.  Had 
prices  not  risen  for  news  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  double  our  daily  ton¬ 
nage  of  domestic  production.  But  rising 
prices  were  a  direct  stimulus  to  pub¬ 
lisher  activity,  and  with  our  mills  fairly 
prosperous  and  publishers  recognizing 
our  limitations  and  timber  supplies,  the 
fight  for  tariff  removal  was  waged. 

Economic  forces  outside  the  imme¬ 
diate  industry  of  newsprint  became  ac¬ 
tive  in  this  period  and  decidedly  influ¬ 
enced  the  future  of  our  newsprint 
supply.  This  was  the  early  period  of 
the  larger  industrial  mergers  and  saw 
the  origin  of  the  "trust-b^usting”  ideas 
of  the  Roosevelt  era.  The  water  powers 
of  the  U.  S.  were  also  being  studied 
and  their  ultimate  expansion  and  pos¬ 
sible  trust  control  were  exciting  great 
interest. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  as  Roosevelt’s  chief 
forester,  brought  our  fear  of  timber 
famine  to  a  high  pitch.  His  work  was 
needed  to  stop  timber  grabbing  and 
creation  of  national  forest  policy,  but 
it  did  create  great  timber  famine  fear. 
Roosevelt  expanded  Pinchot’s  conserva¬ 
tion  ideas  to  include  all  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  held  the  first  conservation 
congress  with  all  the  Governors  invited 
to  Washington.  This  congress  can 
safeljr  be  called  our  first  real  economic 
constitutional  convention.  We,  need 
just  that  sort  of  convention  badly  now 
on  our  future,  once  pressing  current 
problems  are  adjusted. 

How  these  things  affected  newsprint 
futures  is  clear.  The  water  power  edict 
of  Roosevelt  compelled  development  in 
order  to  secure  time  extension  on  rights 
previously  granted.  This  hit  Edward 
Backus,  who  held  International  Falls, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rainy  River 
bordering  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  He  told  the  writer  in  1903  that 
he  was  corralling  timber  limits  in 
northern  Minnesota  and  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  making  newsprint.  His  actual 
developments  and  service  with  new 
mills  came  much  later. 

Powell  River  Mills  were  also  born 
in  this  period  and  they  came  from  the 
water  power  development  idea  pri¬ 
marily.  Edward  Lloyd  of  Lloyds  Lon¬ 
don  became  interested  through  a  pro¬ 
moter  in  the  site  and  a  newsprint  mill 
plan.  He  later  endured  suit  to  compel 
fulfillment.  Brooks  and  Scanlon,  im¬ 
portant  lumbermen  of  Minneapolis  and 
of  Bend,  Ore.,  had  gotten  some  timber 
from  there  in  1907.  Shortly  afterward 


they  visited  New  York  and  consulted 
with  the  best  informed  men  about  paper, 
mills  needed,  and  especially  as  to  possi¬ 
bilities  of  export  to  Australia  and  the 
Orient.  This  Powell  River  Mill  came 
through  in  the  next  period  of  need. 
Several  other  mills  that  came  in  later 
were  also  conceived  in  this  period. 

Meanwhile  in  Canada  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  had  begun.  Shortly  after  the 
St.  Regis  started  at  Watertown,  N.Y., 
J.  R.  Booth  started  just  across  at 
Ottawa.  He  was  rated  as  “The  Lum¬ 
ber  King  of  the  Ottawa  Valley.’’  With 
his  own  money  and  own  timber  limits 
.  in  fee  he  built  a  pulp  mill  in  1901,  and 
in  1906  he  began  to  make  newsprint. 

Huber  Biermans,  a  Belgian,  started 
the  Belgo-Canadian  pulp  mill  with  Bel¬ 
gian  money  in  1900.  In  1904  this  mill 
began  making  newsprint. 

The  Laurentide,  which  Albrecht 
Pagenstecher  helped  start  in  1887  as  a 
pulp  mill  was  converted  to  news  in 
1898  as  the  second  newsprint  mill  in 
Canada.  In  1903,  this  mill  came  under 
the  control  of  Sir  Wm.  Van  Home 
and  was  put  under  the  management  of 
George  Chahoon,  trained  in  New  York 
mills.  This  company  established  for¬ 
estry  operations  in  1908  lien  the  idea 
was  an  amusing  novelty  ..  lanada. 

First  wood-using  newsprint  mill 
honors  seem  to  belong  to  Canada. 
Alexander  Buntin  installed  wood  grind¬ 
ers  in  1866  at  Valley  field,  Que.,  and 
made  some  newsprint  with  the  pulp. 
The  enterprise  and  pioneering  and  the 
large  risks  undertaken  by  these  early 
Canadian  men  deserve  and  have  long 
received  full  recognition. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  look  calmly 
at  the  controversies  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  gone  by,  but  the  echoes  of 
the  animosities  roused  in  this  period, 
from  the  rise  in  tariff  in  1896  and 
growing  stronger  clear  through  to  the 
final  removal  of  all  tariffs  in  1913,  can 
be  heard  many  times  even  now.  Coldly 
reviewed,  the  main  elements  are  these: 

Failure  of  attempts  for  reciprocity  in 
1906,  Payne- Aldrich  Trading  Act  of 
1909,  reducing  duties  on  printing  papers, 
but  in  other  ways  penalizing  Canada. 

General  Canadian  embargo  on  Crown 
lands  pulpwood  made  general. 

The  1910  reciprocity  attempt  and 
failure;  a  makeshift  try  in  1911  to  pro¬ 
vide  duty  free  paper  made  from  pri¬ 
vately-owned  lands  and  also  from 
crown  lands  if  the  embargo  was  lifted, 
and  finally  the  complete  removal  of  the 
newsprint  tariff  in  1913. 

Let’s  boil  down  this  first  thirty-one 
years  of  the  modern  era  of  newsprint 
and  newspapers.  In  1879  the  industry 
was  just  starting  to  creep  and  used 
90,000  tons.  It  grew  in  volume  of  ton- 
age  and  in  expansion  of  its  service 
1,285  per  cent.  The  two  inseparable 
partners  had  built  each  other  in 
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strength  and  had  developed  antagonism 
and  fighting  status.  This  economic 
growth  was  bursting  national  line 
boundaries  for  raw  material  supply. 

Both  nations  had  become  scared  over 
timber  famine.  Both  had  recognized 
the  potentials  of  great  water-pwwer  de¬ 
velopment  and  necessity  for  orderly  con¬ 
trol.  The  fear  of  large  industrial  trusts, 
rampant  in  the  United  States  had 
brought  the  restrictive  Sherman  Law. 
Individualism  had  yielded  ground  and 
corporate  action  grown. 

In  both  countries  national  political 
action  had  invaded  the  industry  by 
tariffs  and  embargoes.  At  the  close  final 
action  toward  free  trade  was  in  sight. 
These  things  all  do  directly  influence 
the  course  of  events  in  newsprint  devel¬ 
opment  which  follows.  This  will  be 
brought  up  to  date  in  a  succeeding 
article. 


SETS  NEW  WANT  AD  RECORD 

On  Sunday,  April  2,  the 
IVorld-Hcrald  published  more  want  ad. 
vertisements  than  it  ever  before  pub. 


lished  in  a  single  issue.  It 


carried 


3,283  want  ads,  an  increase  of  1,039  « 
more  than  46%  over  the  same  Sunday 
of  a  year  ago.  Special  rate  inducements 
or  premiums  of  any  kind  were  not  used. 
Fred  F.  Rowden  is  classified  advertisinit 
manager. 


FILES  $10,000  UBEL  SUIT 

Clark  Haire  and  the  Boyne  City 
Mich.,  Publishing  Company  are  defend-' 
ants  in  a  libel  suit  for  $10,000  brougln 
by  L.  C.  Rouse,  of  Boyne  City,  former 
county  road  commissioner,  resultii^ 
from  alleged  libelous  articles  in  the 
Boyne  Citizen  during  the  time  Rouse 
held  office.  He  was  replaced  as  road 
commissioner  last  October. 
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CAPACITY  at  »maU  co§t 


When  business  again  gets  into  full  swing,  will  you  find 
yourself  held  back  by  a  printing  press  that  can  M 
longer  keep  pace?  ...  or  one  that  can  not  deliver  the 
required  volume  at  a  low  enough  cost? 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  to-day  for  shifting  to  faster,  mow 
modem  equipment.  Used  presses  of  standard  makes  in  the  straight  line  siw 
unit  types  are  available  to-day  at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  'They  offer  s 
splendid  opportunity  to  step  up  your  capacity  and  lower  your  operating  coiU 
at  a  very  small  outlay.  , 

Each  of  these  used  presses  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  working  order,  ana 
just  now  we  are  situated  to  take  care  of  a  good  range  of  requirements. 

Let  ns  know  what  you  might  consider,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
details  on  some  of  our  best  values.  Write  to-day. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


that  Frank  Gannett’s  newspapers  do  not 
propose  to  accept  beer  advertising.  Will 

_ _  Gannett  exclude  beer  advertising  from 

'TSrECIATION  of  advertising  his  newspapers?  Here  in  the  Caro- 
To  Editor  &  Pubusher— I  have  just  "nas  there  are  newspaper  publishers 
linished  reading  Editor  &  Pubusher  wavering  in  regard  to  this  policy  who 
to  April  1,  and  am  feeling  the  urge,  probably  be  encouraged  to  take 

the  right  course  by  knowledge  that  a 
publisher  of  Mr.  Gannett’s  calibre  is 
doing  it.  If  you  can  give  this  informa¬ 
tion  promptly  it  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

•  J.  T.  Fain, 

Editor  Times-News. 


for  April 

which  comes  over  me  at  every  such 
time,  to  write  you  how  much  1  appre¬ 
ciate  the  periodical,  and  the  manner 
it  fuiKtions  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  marked  out  for  itself  in 
the  great  newspaper  field.  This  issue 
is  particularly  interesting  because  of  tne 
excursions  into  the  ditterent  fields  of 
business,  indicative  ot  the  revivals  of 
business  therein.  The  leader  by  Mr. 
Kobb  struck  me  very  favorably,  in 
it  he  made  a  very  pert.nent  observation 
relative  to  advertising,  which  1  attach 
here: 

"What,  then,  of  advertising  in  the 
new  picture.''  There  is  no  aenying  that 
buyers  ot  advertising  space  during  the 
past  three  years  have  not  demonstrated 
any  great  faith  in  the  instrument  nor 
in  tlK  future  of  the  nation  or  them¬ 
selves.  Many  of  them  have  been  fair 
weather  sailors,  unable  to  recognize  the 
value  of  advertising  as  a  motive  power 
in  times  of  slow  business  movement.” 

This  indicates  tersely  the  lamentable 
condition  of  advertising,  which  by  its 
i^lect  of  understanding  its  own  func¬ 
tions  it  has  retained  for  all  these  years, 
(radually  losing  whatever  of  the  better 
way  of  functioning  it  once  realized.  1 
recall  with  keen  regret  the  high  estimate 
»f  the  true  position  of  advertising  held 
by  such  agencies  as  Calkins  &  Holden 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  when  their  adver¬ 
tisements  were  not  only  fine  examples 
jf  design  but  as  well  of  the  right  kind 
of  copy.  Such  fine  work  as  that  has 
gone  out  of  the  present  advertising  prac- 
uce.  Not  only  as  to  design  but  as  to 
copy  as  well.  Now  there  is  a  minimum 
of  good  advertising  design,  but  a  large 
surplus  of  copy  that  intimates  a  degree 


Editor’s  Note — Frank  E.  Gannett’s 
announcement  that  his  newspapers  will 
not  accept  brewery  advertisements  will 
be  found  in  other  columns  of  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  MERCHANTS 
REPORT  BIG  SALES 


Return  of  Confidence  Noted  by  State 
Street  Store* — New  Sale*  Tax 
and  Prevailing  Low  Price* 

Al*o  a  Spur  to  Buying 


Chiccaco,  April  3 — A  return  of  con¬ 
fidence,  low  prices  and  avoidance  of 
the  sales  tax,  which  went  into  effect 
here  April  1,  were  considered  contribu¬ 
ting  factors  to  a  sudden  increase  in  Chi¬ 
cago  retail  merchandising  business  last 
week,  according  to  a  survey  among  lead¬ 
ing  State  street  merchants. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Fair 
Store,  said :  “We  had  a  sale  of  radios 
last  week  that  was  a  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess.  I  can  attribute  it  to  only  one 
thing,  the  return  of  confidence  and  the 
feeling  that  the  worst  is  over.” 

G.  R.  Schaeffer,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.:  “We  cer- 


llr.  Bobb  recognizes.  It  only  can  be 
cliinuiated  from  advertising  when  adver¬ 
tising  makes  itself  worthy  of  a  different 
appreciation ;  and  this  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  about  until  such  papers 
as  yours  gives  a  little  of  their  power  to 
lead  readers  to  the  task  of  reforming 
the  practice  of  advertising  to  the  end 


tainly  have  been  encouraged  by  the 

_ trend  in  business.  Last  Tuesday  was 

of  quality  in  goods  that  in  many  cases  biggest  days  we  have  had 

does  not  exist.  in  a  year.  The  buying  was  widely  dis- 

It  is  these  factors  that  continue  to  tfibuted.  There  is  no  question  but  what 

keep  alive  the  sentiment  of  distrust  that  bas  exerted  some  influ¬ 

ence.” 

Bruce  MacLeisch,  Carson,  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co. :  “We  find  the  reason  for  better 
business  is  due  not  only  to  the  increased 
confidence  but  because  prices  are  lower 
than  this  generation  ever  has  seen.” 
Leon  Mandel  of  Mandel  Brothers : 

_  _ ^  "People  are  feeling  better.  They  are 

that  it  may  win,  and  be  worthy  of,  anxious  to  refurnish  their  homes  and 

the  confidence  of  business  men — until  wardrobes.” 

Kobb'^SViUrow"!?^^*'*  CHICAGO  PRESS  SERVICE 

And  it  would  be  a  darn  good  thing  for  formerly  of  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  to  vision  what  Tnhune  editorial  department, 

should  be  done  to  revivify  ad?2rtS  «  Reedy  Press  Service.  134 

« to  its  form  and  substance  Then  k  .^b'cago.  newly- 

*  organized  firm  combining  special  and 

regular  correspondence,  personal  repre¬ 
sentation  and  confidential  investigations 
for  newspapers.  Arthur  A.  Judd,  form¬ 
erly  managing  editor  of  the  old  Chi- 
cano  Evening  Post  and  previous  to  that 
for  10  years  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Jourml  of  Commerce,  is  di¬ 
rector  of  service  for  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  L.  J.  Remm,  Chicago,  is  treasurer. 


---  -  i  Iicil  ll 

would  become  an  unquestioned  large 
lactor  in  business  promotion,  existing 
upon  Its  merits  rather  than  on  suffer- 
*nce  as  now, 

w  .  ,  George  French, 

Montreal. 


NEW  DES  MOINES  WEEKLY 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  has  been 
started  in  Des  Moines  under  the  name 
of  the  Des  Moines  Post  Dispatch.  It 
is  published  by  the  Post  Dispatch  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  with  E.  R.  Appel  as 
editor  and  manager. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .7$  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  spaM  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Brokers 

Big  Bargains  for  Quick  Buj'ers — Week¬ 
lies  and  Job  plants.  New  England,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Florida,  and  Kentucky.  Very  de¬ 
sirable  semi- weekly  can  be  changed  to 
daily.  J.  H.  Shale,  Times  Building.  New 
York.  I, 


Ciri-dlation  Promotion 


Help  Wanted 


^BEER  ADVERTISING 

f  0  Editor  &  Publisher— The  writer 
Wiced  a  paragraph  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
usher  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  a 
jwspaper  in  Independence,  Mo.,  about  LOUISVILLE  DAILY  SUED 

«er  advertising.  In  this  connection  you  ^  circuit  court,  Louis- 

®y  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  Dells  Boxing  Club  asked 

^ersoHville  (N.  C.)  Times-News  of  $50,000  from  the  Herald¬ 
ic  not  propose  to  accept  beer  adver-  Company,  Inc.,  its  publisher.  John 

™^or  the  advertising  of  any  kind  of  GaBagher,  and  its  editor,  W.  L. 
Jkoholic  Averages.  You  may  also  be  Sturdeyant.  charging  libel  in  reporting 
nested  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  entertainment  provided  by  the  club.  The 
^  in  the  newspaper  business  40  years  Plaintiff  charged  that  because  the  club 
•w  that  no  newspaper  controlled  by  him  I'efused  to  advertise  at  “an  excessive  and 
A  J*"  liquor  advertising.  exorbitant  rate,”  there  began  “a  course 

/tnd  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  ?f  publications  in  the  Herald-Post  with 
km  prohibition  fanatic,  either;  al-  intent  to  and  did  subject  the  plaintiff 
I  have  supported  national  pro-  to  ridicule.” 

^  it  the  Tbest  - 

a«  liZ>r  i"  suppressing  NEW  ADVERTISING  BILL 

^ravp  opposition  to  the  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Wis- 

faa  conviri.^^*^  •  *"  i®  based  on  my  consin  legislature,  which  requires  that 
•at  of  i^nnot  stand  the  any  corporation  owned  by  another  cor- 

sUndards,  that  the  poration  must  publish  in  all  advertise- 
*8  mistake  a  ^?'?*'^tic  busi-  ments  or  public  displays  the  name  of 

bvimr  «!fwnf  o  i-f  traffic  is  immoral,  the  owning  corporation  in  type  as  large 
i'Ctime  laboring  for  as  its  own  name.  This  bill  is  intended 
"PPort  a  ^  camot  oidorse  and  to  prevent  chain  stores  from  appearing 

business  of  that  character.  as  local  concerns  in  their  adv^rtise- 


Buslness  Manager  wanted  who  will  share 
in  Joint  purchase  of  Dally.  D-848,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Circulation  Manager,  experienced  on  na¬ 
tional  or  state-wide  circulation  problem  of 
magazine  or  newspaper.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  Box  D-860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CTrcalatlon  Man  Wanted,  age  26  to  36; 
trained  In  city  circulation  work,  assistant 
In  charge  of  City  Sales  and  Carrier  pro¬ 
motion.  D-867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Opening  for  ambitious  Advertising  Manager 

on  morning  dally  In  southern  city  Included 
In  Major  Market  Group.  Write  full  details 
regarding  age,  experience,  etc.  D-8&8. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Vice  Presidency  and  General  Managership 
In  corporation  now  selling  newspapers  all 
over  the  world.  Investment  required 
810,000  to  130,000,  but  proper  quallflcatlons 
for  position  most  important.  D-853.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Wanted — An  advertising  man  with  broad 
knowledge  of  the  country  In  general,  to 
handle  advertising  of  a  financial  nature, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Individual  and  the 
household.  We  should  find  in  these  strenu* 
ous  times  some  good  man  willing  to  work 
out  his  success  in  an  established  business 
with  headquarters  In  New  York  and  with 
branches  all  over  the  United  States.  State 
experience  and  former  connections.  Ad¬ 
dress  D-862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  .Man  or  editorial — 12  years  of 
successful  linage  building,  also  enjoying 
reputation  editorially,  especially  sports. 
Interested  In  opportunity.  College  educa¬ 
tion.  D-842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Manager — Intensively  trained  In 
all  departments.  Formerly:  Publisher, 
Washington  (N.  J.)  Star;  General  Manager, 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier.  Salary  second¬ 
ary  to  opportunity.  Age  30,  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate,  married.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  references,  write:  H.  M.  Peterson, 
Conn.  Distributing  Co.,  Cutler  Bldg.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Circulation  Manager — 12  years’  experience 
— two  "hard-nut”  newspapers.  Ability,  In¬ 
tegrity,  Initiative,  plenty  of  gray  matter  at 
reasonable  price.  Will  go  anyivhere. 
Thomas  A.  Snyder,  12  Washington  Blvd., 
Oak  Park,  Ill. 


Situation*  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager — Now  employed,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Specializing  In  Boy  organi¬ 
zation  and  promotion.  Seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  assistant  manager  with  United 
States’  greatest  evening  newspaper;  Built 
and  organized  Boy  organization  for  new 
daily  publication.  No  forced  methods  used. 
Young,  clean  cut;  honest  and  intelligent. 
Keasuns  for  changing  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  D-861,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Composing  Koum  Executive  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  Superintendent.  Seasoned,  aggressive, 
business-like  administrator.  D-851,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Office-owned  route® 
are  here  to  stay.  If  you  want  to  change 
your  method  of  delivery;  If  you  want  to 
get  circulation  and  KEEP  it;  If  you  want 
to  cut  out'  waste;  If  you  want  a  Circulation 
Promotion  department  of  the  "doing  some-  ' 
thing”  type — and  get  results,  put  your  bid 
In  now,  for  Ahe  services  of  a  Circulation 
Manager,  r)“w  employed,  but  desiring  a 
change.  -  Ut  rause  he  wants  ”to  grow.” 
Welh  known  among  circulators  and  pub- 
llij  ‘r.  Married  but  will  go  anywhere. 
■'iT'  .nqutries  will  be  kept  In  strict  confl¬ 
uence.  Can  furnish  the  highest  type  of 
references.  Personal  Interview  in  New 
York  during  A.N.P.A.  convention  if  de¬ 
sired.  D-8&0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times.” 
Hudson  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s 
record  circulation  builders,  246  &th  Ave.. 
N.  Y.  C. 

Ask  tor  affidavits  of  results  (both  In  cash 
business  and  new  added  subscribers)  of 
PARTLOWE  PLAN  circulation-building 
campaigns  conducted,  and  being  conducted, 
during  the  peak  of  this  depression  period. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  COMPANY, 
OCCIDENTAL  BUILDING,  INDIANAPO- 
LI8,  INDIANA. 


Desk  and  rewrite  man  who  has  what  It 
takes  to  make  good  anywhere,  seeks  im¬ 
mediate  conflectlon  at  modest  salary.  Mar¬ 
ried.  20  years’  experience,  university 
graduate;  references.  D-838.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

Editorial — Young  married  man,  formerly 
with  N.  Y.  World.  N.  Y.  American  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  publications,  desires  connection 
with  publication  anywhere — reporter,  col¬ 
umnist,  or  anything.  Capable  of  re-wrlto. 
In  urgent  need  of  position  at  present. 
Best  reference.  W.  F.  Sullivan.  240-19 
136th  Ave.,  Rosedale.  Long  Island.  Laurel- 
ton  8-67n^ _ 

Foreman,  newspaper,  union.  Excellent 
record  and  references,  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Married.  D-855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Having  sold  my  newspaper,  am  desirous 
of  building  up  advertising  In  a  small  city 
paper.  Have  specialized  successfully  In  this 
line  for  years.  For  full  particulars,  address 
J.  R.  Hough,  Hotel  WInfleld  Scott,  Ellza- 
beth,  N.  J. _ 

Newspaperman,  formerly  college  Instructor, 
wants  work  with  small  daily.  Write  Box 
D-856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  30,  experienced,  capable,  go 
anywhere.  D-863,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Reporter,  24,  world  traveled,  Columbia 
graduate,  4  years’  news,  magazine  expe¬ 
rience,  editorial,  feature  writer,  dally, 
weekly,  go  anywhere.  D-837,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Copper  humidor  for  conditioning  dry  mats; 
100-mat  capacity.  Was  made  to  order  at 
cost  of  $250.  Perfect  condition.  Noi  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused.  The  Troy  Record, 
Troy,  N.  T. 

Electrically  heated  metal  furnace.  7  tons 
alternating  current,  Scott  dry  mat  roller. 
Junior  autoplate,  14%"  cylinder  plates,  and 
many  other  desirable  Items  of  stereotype 
and  composing  room  equipment.  What  can 
you  use?  John  Griffith  Co.,  145  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co..  480  West  Broadway,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  cotfidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


i  none#  tn  17 - tts  lutai  concerns  in  incir  aavcrtisc- 

*>tement  whieh^i^^.^  PuBusHra  a  ments.  Fines  ranging  from  $25  to  $300 
ich  leads  to  the  conclusion  are  provid^  for  violations. 


In  Need  of  a  Job? 


What  can  you  do  for  a  newspaper?  Have 
you  a  special  service  to  offer?  Publishers 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  ideas  and 
opportunities  to  benefit  their  publications. 
A  Classified  Ad  can  carry  your  message 
direct  to  the  man  who  buys. 


the  side  aiid  over  the  teeth,  as  if  biting,  escaped  contamination  but  lost  a  trejJ 
after  the  fashion  of  a  New  England  It  was  the  best  of  the  long  scriet^ 
school-teacher  at  indecisive  moments.  Dutch  Treat  annuals  and  set  up  a  marM 
Another  pronounced  mannerism  is  rub-  lor  successors.  Some  940  diners,  me» 
bing  his  head  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  bers  and  guests,  attended  and  thuu2 
This  often  happens  during  private  con-  tiiere  was  no  dearth  of  lubrication,  b*? 
versations.  But  when  speaking  in  pub-  liaviors  were  exemplary.  Actually  tbt 
lie,  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  erect,  hands  actors  were  heard  as  well  as  se^ 
resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  tosses  Incidentally,  this  was  a  camera 
his  head  for  all  the  world  like  a  thor-  There  were  no  “reporters”  present 
oughbred  racing  horse,  and  looTts  di-  not  a  line  about  it  in  any  of  the  daili^’ 
rectly  at  his  auditors.  He  speaks  with  though  all  the  proprietors,  publishm 
moderate  speed,  selecting  his  words  with  and  editors  hereabouts  were  in  tiw 
hne  discrimination,  seeking  earnestly  to  audience. 

make  himself  plainly  understood.  Oc-  It  was  a  unique  audience.  The  several 
casionally,  he  will  repeat  a  pivotal  word  branches  of  the  literary,  art  and  dia- 
to  assure  a  meeting  of  minds.  He  talks  matic  professions  were  there  en  masit 
with  great  sincerity,  sometimes  in  plead-  men  of  the  newspapers  and  tlw 
ing  tones.  When  in  doubt  he  does  not  magazines,  publishers,  writers,  criticii 
hesitate  to  qualify  statements.  When  on  columnists,  illustrators,  cartoonists,^ 
sure  ground,  dealing  with  matters  of  gether  with  painters,  musicians,  enti*;j 
conviction  or  principle,  the  President’s  preneurs  and  high-lights  of  the  advat 
naturally  forthright  manner  carries  him  tising  fraternity  escorting  their  mo* 
to  heights  of  eloquence,  and  his  bell-  desirable  clients.  .\11  told,  it  was  a 
like  voice  quavers  with  emotion.  When  sort  of  Who  s  Who  in  New  York.  Wall 
there  is  anything  to  laugh  at,  he  laughs  street  was  not  as  fully  represented  at 
with  his  audience,  right  merrily  too.  of  yore,  but  the  industrial  tycoons  (to 
He  is  quick  at  repartee.  He  smokes  borrow  Time’s  term) — the  luminari*! 
cigarettes  moderately,  from  the  original  who  pay  for  linage,  time  and  talent, 
package,  but  I’m  not  telling  which  were  abundant.  Considering  the  criS' 
brand.  in  affairs,  with  the  moratorium  but  two 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  personally  acquaint-  weeks  back  and  the  publishing  field  a 
ed  with  a  large  number  of  reporters  Sahara,  how  so  many  of  the  fratem^j 
and  correspondents.  Some  reporters  i;n 

privately  call  him  “Frank.”  He  likes 
to  call  newspapermen  by  their  given 
names.  In  the  presence  of  newspaper¬ 
men  he  seems  to  relax.  Conversation 
often  is  w'holly  informal.  There’s  plenty 
of  laugher  at  press  sessions.  I  think 
the  President  takes  much  from  these 
contacts.  He  seems  to  enjoy  debating 
with  reporters,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
always  eager  to  discuss  his  matters 
with  the  “boys”  who  traveled  over  his 
ixilitical  circuit.  Apparently,  President 
Roosevelt  trusts  all  reporters.  He  was 
in  smiling  agreement  the  other  night 
at  the  National  Press  Club  when 
tne  talk  turned  on  the  legendary  code 
of  press  confidences,  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  remarking  that  a  secret  always  was 
safe  in  reportorial  hands.  He  shook 
his  head  affirmatively.  The  passwords 
of  the  National  Press  Club  are  “What 
do  you  know?”  and  “Nuthin’.”  But  the 
newest  “cub”  member  of  the  club  prom¬ 
ised  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation. 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

ON  MARCH  12,  1908,  32  Washing-  Charlie  Michelson  as  close  political 
ton  newspapermen  met  and  decided  advisor,  the  President  is  surrounded  by 
to  start  _a  press  club.  Two  months  later  men  much  beloved  by  Washington  cor- 
the  National  Press  Club  was  organized,  respondents.  All  have  been  working 
with  some  200  members.  newspaper  men  at  the  Capital.  (3)  The 

Last  week-end  the  club,  now  grown  so-called  “boll-weevil”  type  of  corre- 
great,  celebrated  its  silver  jubilee.  Its  spondent,  the  tipster  and  the  political 
latest  recruit,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  fish-frier  are  under  strict  surveillance, 
sat  in_  the  chair  of  honor.  And  what  A  false  move  on  the  part  of  such  will, 
high-jinks!  I  suppiose  as  many  as  500  it  is  said,  result  in  prompt  ousting,  but 
newspapermen  were  gathered  in  the  such  an  incident  will  not  be  allowed  to 
handsomely  appointed  auditorium  on  the  break  up  the  party.  That  has  been 
top  floor  of  the  towering  National  agreed  to,  in  advance.  (4)  A  press 
Press  Club  building.  At  a  long  table,  conference  is  a  press  conference,  not  a 
stretching  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  parade,  and  outsiders,  meaning  persons 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  surrounded  by  of-  who  are  not  duly  accredited  correspon- 
ficCTS  of  the  club,  his  secretaries  and 
intimate  newspaper  friends,  four  mem- 


dents  in  active  service,  will  not  be  ad- 
.  .  ,  mitted.  This  applies  even  to  editors 

bers  of  the  cabinet,  the  new  Ambassa-  and  pubilshers.  No  longer  will  it  be 
dor  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  possible  for  a  correspondent  to  invite 
other  dignitaries  of  the  “New  Deal”  his  friends  to  a  press  conference.  They 
party.  At  the  tables  and  in  the  gallery  are  business  sessions,  strictly,  and  a 
the  club  membership  assembled.  On  the  check  is  kept  upon  every  word  uttered, 
stage  a  company  of  amateur  players  admitting  of  no  misunderstanding  or 
enacted  a  smart  little  comedy,  written  crossed  wires.  Reporters  are  respon- 
by  James  Hay,  Jr.,  and  Richard  W.  sible  for  their  acts.  It  ought  to  work 
Westwood,  depicting  the  early  struggle  out,  and  all  newspaperdom  believes  and 
of  the  club  to  get  its  start,  back  in  those  hopes  it  will, 
days  when  the  fifth  cousin,  removed,  *  " 

of  the  present  Chief  Executive,  was 
proposing,  with  poor  success,  to  hand 
over  his  policies  to  his  understudy,  Wil¬ 
liam  Howard  Taft.  Then,  too,  there 
was  jolly  singing  by  John  Charles 
Thomas,  baritone,  whose  rendition  of 
the  popular  Range  Song  so  entranced 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  asked  the  singer 
to  repeat,  and  equally  good  songs  by 
the  club’s  favorite,  Morton  Downey, 

tenor.  The  Navy  Band,  which  seems  to 
have  eclipsed  the  Marine  band  for  the 
moment,  filled  the  club  with  lively 

melody. 

«  *  * 

Naturally,  everything  was  “off 
the  record,”  permitting  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  his  associates  to  indulge  an 
evening  free  of  any  restraint.  But  there 
is  no  restriction  on  the  assertion  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  made  one  of  the  happi¬ 
est,  most  humorous  and  candid  spee^es 
the  club  has  heard  in  its  25  years’ 

existence.  He  rocked  the  house  with 
his  drolle^.  His  eyes  were  flashing, 
face  beaming  good  nature  and,  depart¬ 
ing,  said  that  it  had  been  the  most  rest¬ 
ful  evening  he  had  enjoyed  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Roosevelt  promised  to  re¬ 
turn,  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  club 
member,  dropping  in  for  luncheon  on 
occasion  as  Woodrow  Wilson  was  once 
disposed  to  do  in  war  days,  when  the 
Qub  was  housed  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Riggs  building. 


The  general  title  of  the  show  w« 
“Open  Plumbing,  a  Look  at  tlit 
Inside  of  Things”  and  it  was  fairly  d^ 
scriptive  of  what  was  exposed.  Th« 
were  nine  incidents — songs  and  sketch. 
The  contributors  were  Julian  Mason,; 
Ogden  Nash,  Marc  Connelly,  Ceorfij 
Kaufman,  O.  Soglow,  J.  P.  McAvojr, 
Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  Percy 
Waxman  and  Berton  Braley.  Muie 
was  by  Harry  Gilbert,  Rd)ert  Ar* 
bruster  and  W.  J.  Reddick.  In  tic 
casts  were  editors,  authors,  musidwi 
and  playwrights.  Marc  Connelly  ani 
George  Kaufman  acted  in  their  o«i 
pieces.  The  lyrics  of  Ogden  Nash  we* 
sung  by  the  famous  Dutch  Treat  qua* 
tet  composed  of  Ray  Vir  Den,  Jol* 
Barnes  Wells,  Paul  Parks  and  Earf 
Waldo.  Direction  was  by  Ray  Vir  D« 


.\ir.  Kooseveit  s  eyes  are  snarp,  oui  weii  ciiunci,  hi  me  gi<tiiu  uamuuui  --  - . ■  a  T  c-  CC  •  u-  ^ 

under  control.  His  mouth  is  so  ex-  of  the  Waldorf  on  Friday  night.  John  himself  enacting  A1  Sirath  m  ms  e* 

pressive  as  to  be  telegraphic.  Look  at  O’Hara  Cosgrave  tells  about  it  in  a  torial  capacity,  turning  down  stOTei  * 

his  lips,  which  have  a  way  of  curling,  communication  kindly  contributed  to  J>nin>y  Herbert  Hoof^ 

to  determine  what  are  his  thoughts,  this  column.  Mr.  Cosgrave  speaking:  ^  Teddy  Kooyrj 

in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  Presidjq 

- — '  n  t)wn  autobiography  he  was  accep^ 

‘ I  3k  v{*i  '  There  was  a  grotesque  iiantomin*^  V 

1*1/ -NsD  fqtf-!  ;  O.  Soglow  of  New  Yorker  fame,  wili 

-  Is -MUtailMPT  '  lie  I  ^«Slow  in  his  King  role.  J.  P.  Mc- 

(jl  >  IIP'  I  Evoy’s  sketch  was  “Save  the  Opei^ 

'  K  'f-  ’  nr  01  1  apropos  the  current  movement  TM 

I  ^  U/r  'm  ,4^  i  t  t  scene,  a  committee  room  of  the  U.  S 

I  f  t  I  1  Senate,  with  ribald  impersonations  a 

[  ;  ’  IT  ^^hn,  Gatti-Cazzm^ 

^  If  ^  w  t  political  dignitaries.  Marc  Conod^ 

T  ^  i  “The  Man  with  the  Smile,”  a  subtle « 

1  *1  ■  1  satire  and  beautifully  done,  bore  on 

jA  accidental  killing  of  an  income  |u 

j  ^  f  V  inquisitor  which,  instead  of  craW 

I  {  a  trouble,  became  a'-subject  congraW- 

“Or  What  Have  in  ww 

Kaufman  collabonfledjw 

performed,  was  an  in 

, 

I  The  finale  Infem^  00’ 

I _ _  a  scathing  the  Radio  Ut) 

in  New  York,  the  y* 

^ Heaven,  an  angry  Almighty  in 

fio^T  ^ 

McNamara,  summoniilgJ^ 

H  ^^^k  to  acc^ 

^  for  the  Round  tlM  u>^ 

were  and  histonOd^ 

sonages  raiment 

with  a  telescope,  Moses  bearint 
tablets  of  the  law.  Here  the  nMW 

Washington  correspondents  inducted  President  Roosevelt  into  membership  of  was  sober  and  denunciating.  It 
the  National  Press  Club  at  a  banquet,  March  29,  at  which  he  was  pronounced  unsparingly  with  the  great  naw^  ^ 
a  “very  promising  cub  reporter.”  The  President  is  shown  being  given  his  business  and  finance  and  the  cxceH® 
membership  card  by  Rayrmond  P.  Brandt  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  and  falsities  of  the  time. 


